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©dilis (Acanfchocinus), 287 
©nea (Triplex), 119 
©ruginosus (Longitarsus), 119 
©thiops (}*terostichus), 26 
Agatbidium, 318 
Alexia, 104 

anale (Sinoxylon), 167 
Anodon,104 

anthobia (Amara), 139 ^ 

aquaticus (Notiophilus), 20 
armata (Strangalia), 26 
arvensis (Spergula), 280 
arietis (Clytus), 93 
Asenum, 192 
atrata (Silpha), 93 
atricapillus (Bolitobius), 93 
aurata (Cetonia), 26 
barnevillei (Malaclmis), 95, 119 
betulffl (Omophlus), 189 
bicolor (Triplax), 119 
bifasciatum (llhagium), 108 
biguttatus (Notiophilus), 2C 
biniaculatus (Histor), 27 
*biplagiata (Prosopocera), 75 
bipustulatus (Agabns), 93 
bipustulatus (Sph©ridiuni), 93 
bipunctata (Coccinella), 27 
bissexstriatus (Hister), 137 
blaiidus (Otiorrhynchus), 287 
brevicollis (Ncbria), 27 
bruchoides (Khinoncus), 280 
burchelli (Haplothorax), 28 
cacicus (Goliathus), 107 
caligatus (I’a^derus), 26 
campestris (Cicindela), 20 
caraboides (Melandrya), 69 
cardinalis (Vedalia), 131 
castaneum (Tetropium), 28 
castaneus (Medon), 105 
cerasi (Orsodacna), 287 
cervus (Lucanua), 20 
ohalceus (Pogonus), 27 
chlorocephala (Lebia), 105 
chrysostigma (Chryaobothris), 107 
olypealis (Hydrovatus), 101 
clypeatua (Telephorus), 27 
ccerulea (CEdemera), 27 
coriarius (Prionua), 20 

Entom. Vol. xxxvin. 1905. 


I consanguinea (Homalota), 137 
i contractus (Ceuthorrhynchus), 284 
i Coryphus, 104 
, crassipes (Atherix), 27 
: cyanocephala (Lebia), 165 

■ cynoglossi (Dibolia), 287 
! discolor (Donacia), 287 

, *distanti (Ophryodera), 97 
i distinguenda (Melanopthalma), 284 
1 druryi (Goliatnus), 167 
! dytiscoides (Platydema), 168 
I Eriocephalus, 192 

! erythrocephalus (Neoclytus), 138, 166 

■ exigua (Oxypoda), 116 

; ‘exitiosiis (Oxycarenus), 169 
! familiaris (Amara), 27, 139 
! femorata (Oncomera), 93 
; ferrea (Stenostola), 69 
1 thnetarius (Aphodius), 20 
i flavipes (Cercyon), 93 
: fossor (Clivina), 27 
foveolatus (Claviger), 93 
fowleri (Dacne), 318 

■ fraxini (Hylesiniis), 107 
1 fuliginosus (Ilybius), 93 

' fulgidus (Xantholinus), 20 
I fulva (Arinaral, 27 
I genlilei (Anophtbaimus), 287 
i gibbus (Zabrus), 93 
j giganteus (Goliathus), 107 
I giganteus (Titaiius), 30 
i gracilipes (Anchomenus), 119 
granaria (Oligota^, 94 
grandis (Anthonomiis), 131 
graniceps (Phycoctus), 285 
granulatus (Carabus), 26 
h©morrhoidalis (Athous), 27 
hagensi (Dinarda), 287 
I hermanni (Pelobiiis), 101 
j hieroglyphica (Coccinella', 137 
; horticola (Phylloperthn), 26 
humator (Necrophorus), 20 
humeralis (Dacne), 318 
intricatus (Carabus), 93 
insularis (Stenus), 284 
•jordani (Plectrogaster), 76 
Iffivigata (Timarcha), 26 
Iffivigatum (Apion). 316 
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•lanei (Zographus), 74 
latus ^Deronectes), 161 
linearis (Cossonus), 27 
longicornis (Quedius), 287 
lucida (Amara), 27, 139 
lunatus (Callistus), 93 
luridipennis (Psylliodes), 284, 287 
lutosus (Bagous), 119 
madidus (Pterostichns), 2G 
mandibularis (Acrognathus), 189 
marginata (Stenellina), 104 
marginalia (Bytiscus), 93, 166 
marginatns (Maltbodes), 26 
mauriis (Otiorrhynchus), 287 
maxillosus (Creopliilus), 26 
melipoma (Megalopus), 139 
meridianus (Toxotus), 93 
minuta (Mylhena), 137 
monilis (Carabus), 26 
monilis (Loemophilus), 318 
mortuorum (Necrophorus), 26 
moschata (Aromia), 26 
mucronata (Blaps), 26 
natator (Gyrinus), 93 
navale (Lymexylon), 284 
nigrioeps (Cercyon), 137 
nigrina (Oxypoda), 116 
nigrita (Pterostichns), 93 
nigrocceruleus (Quedius), 28, 119 
nobilis (Gnorimus), 189 
noctiluca (Lampyris), 27 
obliquus (Haliplus), 93 
ocellata (Coccinella), 27 
ocellarus (Dinoderus), 165 
olens (Ocypus), 26 
orichalcia (Chrysomela), 69 
ossium (Stenus), 284 
ovatus (Hyphydrus), 93 
palustris (Hydroporus), 93 
palustris (Notiophilus), 93 
pallipes (Ceuthorrhynchus), 284 
paradoxus (Metoecus), 09 
parallelopipedus (Dorcus), 26 
parumpunctatus (Anchomenus), 287 
pectinicornis (Plectrogaster), 76 
pcctoralis (Anoplognathus), 186 
pertinax (Anobium), 93 
jjeruviana (Dermestes), 119 
piceus (Hydrophilus), 287 
pini (Bruchus), 69 
polita (Chrysomela), 93 
pomonse (Apion), 93 
potentillsB (Sibinia), 286 
primita (Sibmia), 286 
proscarabieus (Meloe)i 166 


pubescens (Leptura), 167 
pumilio (Placusa), 137 
pusillus (Adrastus), 287 
quadripustulatum (Bembidium), 119 
reppensis (Hyperaspis), 287 
rostratuB (Cychrua), 26 
^rothschildi (Prosopocera), 98 
riihfrons (Dacne), 318 
rufimanuB (Bruchus), 69 
rufocincta (Amara), 69 
rugosa (Silpha), 93 
russica (Triplax), 119 
Habulicola (Harpalus), 137 
sagax (Spilonotella), 104 
sagax (Spilonota), 104 
sanguinoleuta (Chrysomela), 287 
sericea (Oxypoda), 116 
sepicola (Tropideres), 68 
seiitempunctata (Coccinella), 27 
sericatus (Catops), 137 
serricornis (Prionocyphon), 318 
solstitialis (Bhizotrogus), 26 
sparsus (Orchestes), 27 
Sphondylia, 104 
spinibarbis (Leistus), 93 
Stenella, 104 

stephcn.si (IllaphanuB), 285 
stercorarius (Geotrupes), 26 
strenuus (Pterostichns), 93 
striata (Helops), 116 
striatus (Helops), 118, 167 
striola (Pterostichns), 26 
sulcatum (Aulonium). 119 
sulcatus (Acilius), 93 
sulcipennis (Phycoctus), 285 
sutor (Monohammiis), 287 
suturalis (Cordylomera), 284, 320 
suturalis (Lochmaja), 189 
sycophana (Calosoma), 118 
sylvaticns (Geotrupes), 93 
tardus (I'elobius), 93 
tectus (jPtinus), 287 
tessellatum (Xesiobium), 27 
typhji‘us ((reotrupes), 26 
variabilis (Coccinella), 27 
vernalis ((Geotrupes), 26 
versicolor (Pterostichns), 26 
villosus (Balaninus), 20 
violaceus (Carabus), 26 
violaceus (Meloe), 93 
violaceum (Callidium), 168 
virescons ((Edemera), 119 
vulgaris (Melolontha), 26 
vulgaris (Pterostichns), 26 * 
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abdominalis (Ospriocerus), 236 
*alboannulatus (iEdimorphus), 154 
alboanniilata (Anisocheleomyia), 54 
albolineata (Danielsia), 104 
ampelophila (Drosophila), 198 
^Anisocheleomyia, 52 
*auvstenii (Pyretophorus), 102 
bellus (Tanypus), 236 
carnaria (Sarcophaga), 150 
choreus (Tanypus), 23G 
cornicina (Lucilia), 152 
creticus (Culex), 158 
cynipsea (Sepsis), 152 
devius (Micrododon), 284 
fallax (Cynorrhina), 284 
fasciata (Stegomyia), 225 
fatigans (Culex), 158 
ferruginea (Hammerschmidtia), 284 
fusca (Gossina), 288 
Heptaphlebomyia, 156 
hirsutipalpis (Culex), 156 
inquinatus (Stenopogon), 236 
latifroiis (Micrododon), 284 


modestus (Chironomus), 236 
monilis (Tanypus), 236 
nigripes (Anopheles), 102 
nigrita (Ptilops), 168 
*nivipes (Anisocheleomyia), 52 
! palpalis (Glossina), 288 
’ paludosa (Tipula), 282 
pilipes (HydrotflRa), 116 
1 pygnift^a (Uranota?nia). 54 
I rusticus (Machimus), 95 
I sciKVoidcB (Chamffsyophus), 284 
i sexpunctata (Psychoda), 165 
simplex (Heptaphlebomyia), 157 
*simpsoni (Stegomyia), 224 
*smithii (Anopheles), 101 
splendida (Lonchaja), 198 
' talpai (Ilystrichopsylla), 165 
tenuis (Tanytarsus), 236 
tuberculata (Hydrota'a), 116 
rranotncnia, 52 
♦wellmanii (Danielsia), 103 
xanthodes (Tcphrites), 198 
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Acanthia, 110 
teneus (Eysarcoris), 286 
Aphelocheirus, 178 
auratus (Ellampus), 120 
australis ^Antonina), 256 
australis (Hydrometra), 256 
avcnie (Siphocoryne), 132 
brevipennis (Nabis). 285 
Callidea, 78 
Calliphora, 78 
campestris (Libiirnia), 130 
canalium (Gerris), 177 
Cephaloclous, 79 
cerealis (Macrosiphum), 132 
Cimex, 110, 304 

cimicoidea (llyocoris), 173, 177, 178 
cimicoides (Naucoris), 174, 177 
cimicoides (Nepa), 174 
Clinocoris, 77, 110 
conicalis (Phylloxera), 397 
Corythuca, 195 
oostff> (Gerris), 177 
crassipes (Berytus), 318 
Daktulosphaira, 79 
divinator (Perithous), 120 
divisa (Dryophanta), 120 
Embolophora, 79 
fecundatrix (Andricus), 120 
femorata (Pelocoris), 174 
festuca (Eriopeltia), 285 
fragariella (Siphonophora), 309 
fragariellum (Macrosiphum), 309 
flnminea (Belostoma), 175 
geoftroyi (Corixia), 232 


gibbifera (Gerris), 177 
glauca (Notonecta), 177 
Gonianotua, 79 
granaria (Macrosiphum), 132 
•greeiii (Aneurns), 194 
hesperideana (Leiicanium), 31 
. hieroglyphica (Arctocorisa), 232 
histrionica (Murgautia), 130 
indica (Amorgius), 175 
Klinophilos, 70 

laiitaniaj (Cerataphis), 196, 198 
I lateralis (Arctocorisa), 232 
' lateralis (Gerris), 177 
lacustris (Gerris), 177 
■ lacustris (Pygolampis), 174 
; Leucaniodiaspis, 78 
; Ijeiicanodiaspis, 78 
lectularius (Cimex), 77, 110 
, Legnotus, 79 
leniana (Sigara), 235 
lenticularis (Ncuroterus), 120 
lethifer f Pemphredon), 120 
: limbatus (Nabis), 281 
; lineata (Hydrometra), 255 
I lutea (Notonecta). 132 
I iutulenta (Liburnia), 130 
I Macrocephalus, 79 
] maculata (Naucoris), 178 
I niali (Aphis), 132 
I Macrothyreus, 79 
j martini (Hydrometra), 256 
melanocephalus (Eysarcoris), 286 
! niercenaria (Arctocorisa), 232. 233 
1 meridionalis (Sigara), 235 
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minuta (Sigara), 235 
minutissima (Micronecta), 235 
montandoni (Aphelocheirus), 178 
naias (Gerris), 177 
Naucorinus 79, 309 
naucoris (Nepa), 174 
nigrolineata (Arctocorisa), 232 
odontogaster (Gerris), 177 
Odontopus, 79 
pe*la (Ericerus), 128 
pernicioflus (Aspidiotus), 130 
Philia, 78 

Phloeophthiridium, 79 
pilicornis (Drymus), 318 
poweri (Sigara), 235 
Probergrothius, 79 
pruni (Coccus), 78 
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; rosae (Aulacaspis), 309 
I rufoscutellata (Gerris), 177 
' saccharicaulis (Aspidiotus), 78 
salicis (Chionaspis), 250 
schillingii (Chorosoma), 201 
Schioedtia, 79 
sclioltzii (Micronecta), 235 
senator (Schioedtia), 79 
septendecim (Tibicen), 130 
striata (Coriza), 232 
sylvestris (Drymus), 318 
thoracica (Gerris), 177 
' trifolii (Macrosiphum), 132 
•vestita (Guyana), 121 
, viridis (Tetigonia), 198 


abdominalis (Corynura), 34 
*Acanthoprymnus, 249 
CDnea (Nomia), 222 
tcruginosus (Agapostemon), 34 
agilis (Corynura), 35 
agilis (Melissodes), 145 
agrorum (Bombus), 151 
alternata (Nomada), 152 
*annulicornis (Spilichneumon), 85 
•apicate (Anomalon), 106 
arbanus (Halictus), 272 
ardens (Crabro), 10 
argentatus (Crabro), 15 
argentifrons (Nomia), 220 
arvensis (Mellinus), 151, 152 
aspasia (Augochlora), 37 
aspasia (Halticus), 37 
assamensis (Cerceris), 269 
australica (Nomia), 221 
austrovagans (Nomia), 218 
barbara (Atta), 90 
belfragei (Synhalonia), 147 
bellus (Crabro), 15 

bicingulatus (Halictus), 272, 302, 303 
bicolor (Gonotopus), 130 
bituber(fulata (Megaloptera), 35 
bomboides (Anthophora), 35 
briseis (Augochlora), 35 
briscis (Corynura), 35 
calliope (Megaloptera), 36 
cephalotes ((Ecodoma), 90 
Chartergus, 22 
Chloralictus, 37 
cnici (Melissodes), 146 
•Coenostoma, 171 
•coxalis (Spilichneumon), 105 
cuprifrons (Megaloptera), 36 
♦dampieri (Halictus), 270 
dentiventris, (Melissodes), 146 
dentiventris (Nomia), 221 
dileeta (Synhalonia), 148 
•Dinooryptus, 170 
discolor (Corynura), 34 


•doddii (Nomia), 222 
•Echthrus, 171 
edwardsii (Synhalonia), 147 
elegans (Nomia), 223 
“elizeus (Iphiaulax), 107 
elongata (CcElioxys), 68 
*elvinus (Crabro), 14 
•erythrozonus (Cratichneumon), 105 
euops (Anthophora), 58, 60 
europa*a (Mutilla), 283 
*excavatus (Cryptiis), 84 
familiaris (Halictus), 304 
, fasciatus (Heriades), 317 
I festivaga (Augochlora), 37 
I tilicornis (Cmnostoma), 172 
I Hava (Formica), 93 
j flavoplagiata (Crabro), 16 
flavoviridis (Nomia), 222 
I tlindcrsi (Halictus), 271 
j floralis (Halictus), 271 
i floris (Melissodes), 145 
frater (Synhalonia), 147 
furcata (Schizoccra), 216 
fusca (Formica), 96 
generosa (Nomia), 217 
germanica (Vespa), 149 
gibbus (Pompilus), 151 
*gilesi (Halictus), 273, 302 
gillettei (Synhalonia), 148 
globosus (Halictus), 303, 304 
gohrmana (Anthophora), 59, 60 
hero (Pompilus), 17 
himalayensis (Cerceris), 84, 269 
hirsutuB (Tachytes), 153 
•Holcalysia, 268 
Hoplonomia, 218 
*humei (Halictus), 273, 302, 303 
*hypodonta (Nomia), 220 
•Icuma, 21 

idalia (Megaloptera), 36 
inclinans (Halictus), 272 
incognitus (Pompilus), 17 
! lanthina (Megalonterah 36 
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jobnsoni (Emphoropsis), 58 

jucunda (Corynura), 34 

kollari (Cynips), 27 

Iffitatorius (Bassus), 224 

lanuginosus (Halictus), 273, 302, 304 

lapidarus (Bombus), X51 

•lauta (Perdita), 145 

•lepidota (Nomia), 218 

limatus (Halictus), 272 

*lissocephalu8 (Gasteruption), 227 

livida (Tenthredo), 216 

*luculentus (Cryptus), 85 

•lutca (Phaloga), 170 

lysias (Orabro), 15 

mandarina (Vespa), 167 

marginalis (Corynura), 34 

raentzeliff! (Perdita), 145 

mentzeliarum (Perdita), 145 

*menyUus (Crabro), 15 

metallica (Nomia), 269 

minutula (Andrena), 152 

mcjcrens (Nomia), 217 

montana (Anthophora), 58, 60 

moricei (Panurgus), 317 

murrayi (Halictus), 272 

mucida ^Emphoropsis), 58, 59 

mysops (Melissodes), 146 

nana (Augochlora), 37 

nanus (Halictus), 37 

nasidens (Odynerus), 21 

nasutus (Agapostemon), 34 

•natalensis (Pseudagenia), 223 

neomexicana (Anthophora), 58 

♦niger (Dinocryptus), 171 

niger (Lasius), 96 

nigrofemorata (Megaloptera), 36 

norvegica (Vespa), 149 

Nyxeophilus, 171 

odontophorus (Crabro), 16 

opulenta (Nomia), 223 

orbatus (Halictus), 303 

ornata (Megalopta), 35, 36 

*orodes (Anoplius), 17 

•oxleyi (Halictush 272, 302, 303 

pallidior (Perdita), 45 

pedestrius (Poinpilus), 17 

♦Phalega, 170 

pilosa (Megaloptera), 36 

Plesiozethus, 269 

porterai (Anthophora), 58, 60 

posticus (Odynerus), 153 

pseudobaocha (Corynura), 34 


Psithyrus, 151 

pulchribalteata (Nomia), 218 
punjabensis (Iphiaulax), 107 
purpurata (Megaloptera), 35 
regin® (Nomia), 221 
repr®sentans (Halictus), 273, 302, 304 
•reticulatUB (l)iodonatus), 83 
rliopalocera (Agapostemon), 34 
•roseoviridis (ParacoUeies), 270 
rothneyi (Pompilus), 17 
rubicundus (Halictus), 152 
*rubroviridis (Nomia), 223 
rufa (Formica), 96, 168 
I rufa (Vespa), 149 
1 rufocornis (Nomia), 217 
! *rufocognata (Nomia), 219 
; ruginodis (Myrraica), 96 
I sanguinea (Formica), 96, 256 
j *Bemipallida (Nomia), 220 
1 *eericea (Icuma), 21 
j sicheli (Agapostemon), 34 
silvaensis (Odyneurus), 153 
*siml®nsis (Cerceris), 83 
*smenus (Iphiaulax), 107 
smithella (Nomia), 217 
speciosa (Synhalonia), 148 
atriolatus (Diodonaius), 83 
•subagilis (Melissodes), 145 
sulphurea (Crabro), 16 
sylvestris (Vespa), 149 
tenuihirta (Nomia), 219 
terrestris (Bombus), 151 
*tcrritella (Synhalonia), 146 
*testaceipes (Holcalysia), 269 
titania (Auglochlora), 35 
Torbda, 171 

transvaalensis (Tachytes), 153 
trimmerana (Andrena), 152 
: tristis (Anasa), 255, 256 
: tristis (Crabro), 16 
; trutta (Synhalonia), 147 
i vaalensis (Odynerus), 153 
*violaceipennis (Acanthoprymnus), 250 
; vischnu (Pompilus), 17 
i vivax (Megaloptera), 36 
vivax (Pompilus), 17 
I vulgaris (Vespa), 149, 151 
i willeyi (Nomia), 269 
j wilkella (Andrena), 151 
I Zethoides, 269 
; zonata (Anthophora), 223 
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abbreviata fEupitbecia), 184 
abbreviata (Tephroclystia), 184 
abictaria (Boarmia), 216, 318 
abietella (Dioryotria), 82 
abruptaria (Hemerophila), 29,65,67,182 
absoondita (Aoronycta), 205, 208 
aoaci® (Theola), 52, 244, 274 
acauda (Papilio), 140 


Acentropus, 1, 2 

aceriana (Gypsonoma), 218 

aceriana (Hedya), 281 

aceris (Acronycta), 64, 65, 66, 257, 319 

achill® (Zyg®ua), 210 

achinoides (Pararge), 124 

achine (Pararge), 60, 124, 275 

Acidalia, 6, 8, 9, 47 
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acis (Lycaana), 113 
acroleuca (Lymnas), 280 
aetata (Satyrus), 275 
actaeon (Adopa^a), 200, 275 
actaeon (Hesperia), 315 
adffiquata (Larentia), 202 
adelopsis (Xysmatodoma), 13 
adippe (Argynnis), 87, 274, 205 
admetus (Lycaena), 52 
adonis (Lyctena), 03 
adonis (Morpho), 130, 220 
adrasta (Pararge), 274, 300 
adusta (Hadcna), 205 
adusta (Pararge), 270 
adustata (Ligdia), 94 
advenaria (Epione), 203, 2(31, 315 
advena (Aplecta), 60, 168 
adveiia ^famestra), 205, 208 
aegeria (Pararge), 278 
aegon (Lyccuna), 52, 88, 03, 226, 301, 315 
semulana (Catoptria), 115 
ffiscularia (Anisopteryx), 183 
aesculi (Theda), 251, 274, 301 
a?thiop3 (Erebia), 30, 87, 226, 280 
affinis (Calymnia), 66 
affinis (Danais), 86 
affinitata (Emmelesia), 04, 183, 202 
agathina (Agrotis), 70, 287 
agestis (Lyctena), 87, 88, 02, 123, 207, 
200, 274, 204, 315 
aglaia (Argynnis), 20 
agrippina (Thysania), 231 
Ala, 23 

albicillata (Mclanthia), 184, 204, 202 
albicolon (Mamestra), 80, 205, 207 
albimacula (Dianthojcia), 216 
albipuncta (Leu.), 207, 208, 227,287,310 
albitarsella (Coleoi)hora), 285 
albulata (Emmelesia), 183 
alchemillata (Em.), 63,64, 02,03,04,183 
alcttitt) (Carcharodus), 274, 3()1 
alcon (Lycama), 207, 273, 274 
alciphron (Chrysoph.), 206, 274, 300, 301 
alcyone (Satyrus), 200, 220, 244, 274,301 
alcyonipennella (Colcophora), 285 
alecto (Erebia), 130, 275 
alexanor (Papilio), 40, 274 
algro (Bryopliila), 208 
aliena (Mamestra), 205, 208 
allionia (Satyrus), 51, 274 
alniaria (Ennomos), 05, 181 
alternata (Conchyhs), 127 
alternata (Macaria), 227 
alternata (Semiothisa), 204 
althasfc (Carcharodus), 245, 274 
alveus (Hesperia), 207, 245, 274, 301 
amanda (Lycaena), 200, 211 
amandus (Lycaena), 207, 245, 274, 301 
aznata (Timandra), 8, 204 
ambigua (Caradrina), 209, 227 
ambrosa (Chloridea), 258 
amerious (Papilio), 229 
amurensis (Ohryaophanus), 124 
araurensis (Leptidia), 123 


anachoreta (Pygfera), 70 
anargyra (Argynnis), 50 
andreniformis (Sesia), 114 
andromache (Acrnea), 180 
angularia (Ennomos), 07, 181, 227 
angustana (Eupoecilia), 116 
angustea (Scoparia), 137 
Ania, 8 

anomala (Stilbia), 163 
antiopa (Vanessa), 70, 01, 112, 212, 227, 
I 220, 274,283 
I antiqua (Orgyia), 108, 237 
apiciaria (Epione), 03, 181 
apollo (Parnassius), 246, 248, 274, 300 
aprilina (Agriopis), 160 
aprilina (Dichonia), 227 
aquilina (Agrotis), 80, 134 
arbuti (Ileliodes), 93 
i arbuti (lldiacea), 180 
i arcania (Cmnonympha), 51, 207, 200, 
i 253, 274, 278, 270, 301 
; arcuosa (Miana), 287 
I arete (Epinophele), 05, 310 
j archippus (Danais), 186 
I areola (Xylocampa), 65, 160 
! arethusa (Satyrus), 274 
I argentea (Cucullia), 201 
I argentina (Spatalia), 207 
j argentula (Baukia), 207 
! argiades (Lyceena), 52, 245, 274, 301 
I argillacea (Aletia), 131 
i argiolus (Cyaniris), 52, 82, 00, 101, 203, 
! 227, 244, 262, 274, 286, 301 

argiolus (Lyc ), 63, 00, 185,251, 250, 315 
argus(Lyc.),52, 03,211,226,253,270,301 
argyrognomon (Lycama), 124, 274, 284 
arion (Lyc.), 113,103, 200, 240, 274 
aristffius (Satyrus), 51 
; armigera (Heliothis), 03, 258 
I artemisiffi (Cucullia), 201 
I artemisiella (Colcophora), 260 
arundinis (Nonagria), 64, 133, 204 
a.sollaria (Acidalui), 18 
asellaria (Psychopoda), 46 
asclepius (Papilio), 228 
ashAVorthii (Agrotis), 30, 61, 165, 287 
aspersana (Peronea), 115 
associata (Cidaria) 100, 212 
asteris (Cucullia), 2C0, 201 
Asthena, 6 

astrarche (Lyctena), 52, 03, 207, 251, 

252, 274, 279, 301 

atalanta (Pyrameis), 25, 20, 30, 62, 87, 

117, 229, 253, 250, 274, 204, 301, 309 
atalanta (Vanessa), 163 
atergatis (Lycorea), 230 
athaiia (Melittea), 27, 73, 207, 200, 251, 

253, 274, 278, 270, 301 
atlantis (Ageronia), 220 
atomaria (Ematurga), 182 
atraria (Aspilates), 214 
atrata (Odezia), 212 
atrata (Tanagra), 199, 292 
atripliois (Hadena), 287 
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atriplicis (Trachea), 206, 208 
atropos (Acherontia), 88, 113, 260, 283 
atropos (Manduca), 113 
augur (Noctua), 134 
aurago (Xanthia), 65, 66 
aurantiaria (Hyhernia), 25, 183 
auratus (Chrysophanus), 124 
aureola (Lithosia), 205 
aurelia (Melitflea), 207, 209 
auricoma (Acronycta), 206, 208, 227 
auriflua (Euproctis), 211 
auriflua (Liparis), 292 
auridua (Porthesia), 259 
aurinia (Melitaa), 50, 206, 251, 252, 268, 
275, 295, 317 
aurora (Colias), 123 
auroraria (Hyria), 199, 315 
aurfonia (Euchloti), 251, 271 
australis (Aporophila), 30, 93 
australis (Doleschalia), 187 
autumnaria (Ennomos), 227 
aversata (Acidalia), 67,163,200, 292, 319 
avcrsata (Ptychopoda), 10 
badiana (Argyrolcpia), 213, 275 
badiana (Plialonia;, 213, 275, 309 
badiata (Anticlea), 184 
badiella (Depressaria), 127 
badiipennella (Coleophora), 285 
baja (Noctua), 93, 134, 208, 227, 292 
bajularia (I’seudoterpna), 259, 315 
baltica (Hadena), 205 
bankesiella (Anerastia), 287 
barbalis (Pcchipogon), 204 
basiliiiea (Apainea), 66 
basilinea (Hadena), 207 
batis (Thyatira), 93, 109, 315 
baton (Lycauia), 274 
belgiaria (Scodiona), 182 
belia (Euchloe), 49, 251, 274 
bellargus (Lyc.), 253, 274, 279, 301, 319 ; 
bellozina (Euchloe), 274 ‘ 

bellidice (Pieris), 49 
bembeciformis (Troch.), 126, 167 
bergmanniana (Dictyopteryx), 115 
berolinensis (Zyg/ona), 210 
betulaj (Salebria), 293 
betulie (Zephyrus), 88, 275 , 

betularia (Amphidasys), 30, 67,115,116, 
181, 187, 188 
bianor (Papilio), 122 
biarcuana (Ancylis), 164 
bicolor (Leucodonta), 136 
bicolorana (Hylophila), 92, 207 
bioolorata (Melanthia), 184, 292 
bicoloria (Miana), 208 
bicostella (Pleurota), 164 | 

bicuspis (Cerura), 136, 186, 201 ! 

bidentata (Odont.), 65,181,188, 261, 287 I 
bifasciata (Perizoma), 310 j 

bifida (Cerura), 66, 109 
bifida (Dicranura), 63 , 

bilineata (Camptogramma), 18, 184, 292 j 
bilineata (Larentia), 18 ' 

bilunana (Piedisca), 116 


bilunaria (Selenia), 181 
binaria (Drepana), 204, 314 
bipunctaria (Eubolia), 30, 210, 283 
bipunctaria (Ortholitha), 210 
bipunctidactyla (Mimses.), 164 
bipunctidactyla (Stenoptilia), 20 
bisetata (Acidalia), 81, 93, 199, 209, 292 
biundularia (Tephrosia), 182 
blanda (Caradrina), 93 
blumei (Papilio), 118 
Boarmia, 7 

bcetica (Lycnena), 91, 92 
bceticus (Lampides), 245, 273, 274 
bombyliformis (Hemaris), 89, 206 
bombyliformis (Macroglossa), 295 
boreata (Cheimatobia), 25, 183 
bractea (Plusia), 26, 238 
brassicie (Pieris), 25, 238. 259, 274, 300 
brassicce (Mamestra), 65, 66, 292 
briseis (Satyrus), 244, 274 
brooksiana (Prepona), 254 
brumata (Cheimatobia), 96, 183, 192 
brunnea (Noctua), 66, 134 
brunneata (Ilalia), 202 
bucephala (Phalera), 65, 109, 204, 259 
buckleyana (Prepona), 255 
cacalioi (Hesperia), 275 
CR'cimacula (Ainmoconia), 227 
ca'ruleocephala (Diloba), 25, 40, 05 
ciesiata (Larentia), 183, 212 
Cffisonia (Meganostoma), 216 
cffistrum (Hypopta), 82 
caia (Arctia), 29, 64, 89, 117, 164, 212 
c-album (Grapta), 211, 227 
c-album (Polygonia), 274, 279, 301 
c-album (Vanessa), 63 
caiida (Lyciena), 52 
calidella (Ephestia), 19 
callidice (Pieris), 24t0 274 
callidryas (Ana^a), 230 
calluna^ (Lasiocampa), 69 
cambricaria (Veiiusia), 7, 263 
camelina i Lophopteryx), 65,109,207,262 
Camilla (Limenitis), 253, 274, 279, 301 
caudalarnm (Agrotis), 205 
candidata (Asthena), 6, 199 
carididulana (Catoptria), 260 
canescens (Polia), 82 
canigulensis (Melan.),244, 274, 301, 317 
cautenerella (Bradyrrhoa), 19 
capaneus (Papilio), 187 
capsincola (Dianthoecia), 29 
capsophila (Diantha'cia), 94 
captiuncula (Phothedes), 134 
carbonariella (Phyois), 119 
cardamines (Euchloe), 63, 86, 114, 202, 
274, 279, 295, 300, 319 
cardui (Pyrameis), 25, 87, 94, 212, 251, 
262, 274, 287, 301 
cardui (Vanessa), 93, 163, 237, 282 
carniolica (Zygtena), 210 
carnus (Hepialus), 108, 163 
carpinata (Lobophorai, 184 
carpmata (Larentia), 202 
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carpini (Saturnia), 292 
carthami ^Hesperia), 210, 274, 279, 301 
cassinea (Asterosgopus), 25 
cassiope (Erebia), 248, 274 
castigata (Kupitliecia), 03, 183, 292 
castrensis (Malacosoma), 210 
candana (Bhacodia), 285 
cecrops (Protogonius), 230 
celerio (Chajrocampa), 88,113 
oelsia (Nflenia), 227 
celtis (Libythea), 240, 275 
cembree (Scoparia), 202 
cenea (Papilio), 28 
centaureata (Eupithecia), 93 
cerago (Xanthia), 159, 287 
cerisyi (Smerinthus), 111 
cerri (Theda), 57 
cervinata (Eubolia), 109 
cespitis (TiUpcrina), 03, 209, 314 
cespitis (Epineuronia), 227 
CGspitana (Sericoris), 115 
choBrophyllata (Tariagra), 199, 292 
chalcytes (Plusia), 18 
chamomilla (Cucullia), 214, 287 
chaonia (Drymonia), 200 
charitonia (Heliconius), 229 
chenopodii (Hadena), 00 
chenopodii (Mamestrn), 259 
chi (Polia), 30, 100, 292 
chlamitulalis (Nola), 82 
chlorana (Earias), 00 
chrysantheana (Cnephasia), 99 
chrysanthemi (Zyga^na), 114 
chryseis (Chrysophanus), 113 
chrysidiformis (^Egeria), 201 
chrysidiformis (Sesia), 201 
chrysitis (Plusia), 20, 00, 08, 180, 209, 
238, 292, 314 
clirysippus (Limnas), 139 
chrysorrhoea (Euproctis), 211 
chrysorrlKca (Portliesia), 200 
cinctaria (Boarntia), 202 
cinerea (Agrotis), 63, 205 
cinxia (Melittea), 30,73.200,253,275,301 
circe (Satyrus), 51, 240 
citrago (Xanthia), 64, 65, 227 
citraria (Aspilates), 18 
Clara (Aiisea), 230 
clathrata (Strenia), 8, 182, 202 
cleobis (Lycama), 124 
cleodippe (Argynnis), 123 
Cleopatra (Gonepteryx), 190, 246, 251, 
253, 274 

clytie (Apatura), 207, 275 
c-nigrum (Agrotis), 208, 227 
c-nigrum (Noctua), 134 
coonia (Junonia), 229 
ccenosa (Lcelia), 136 
collina ^grotis), 212 
comes (Triphsena), 158 
comitata (Pelurga), 199, 259 
comma ^Augiadesl, 203, 207, 274 
comma (Hesperia), 64 
comma (Leucania), 110, 208, 292 


comma (Urbicola), 312 
comma-notata (Cidaria), 93 
complana (Lithosia), 80, 208 
complanula (Lithosia), 292 
coniiictella (Cebysa), 11 
conformis (Xylina), 160 
conigera (Leucania), 30, 65, 208, 293 
consonaria (Tophrosia), 165, 182, 204 
! consortaria (Boarmia), 165, 206 
I conspicillaris (Xylomyges), 82, 287 
! constrictella (Eupithecia), 183 
j contaminana (Teras), 115 
I contigua (Hadena), 261, 291, 293 
I contigua (Mamestrt^, 206, 208 
: contiguaria (Acidalia), 287 
I contiguaria (Ptychopoda), 48 
I convcrsaria (Boarmia), 29 
I convexella (Heterographis), 19 
convolvuli (Agrius), 24, 29 
convolvuli (Sphinx), 24, 88, 138, 1C3, 

. 168, 214, 260, 293, 314 

: cordula (Satyrus), 275 
; coretas (Lycaona), 52, 301 
j coridon (Lyciena), 301 
i Corsica (Lycama), 52 
; corticana (Peuthina), 115 
. corticea (Agrotis), 161, 213 
! coronata (Eupithecia), 202 
' corydon (Lycspnai, 88, 129, 201, 210, 
251, 262, 274, 286 
corydon (Polyommatus), 30 
' corylana (Tortrix), 115 
corylata (Cidaria), 185, 204 
coryli (Demas), 63, 109, 205, 314 
Cosmorhoe, 8 
cossus (Cossus), 19 
cossus (Trypanus), 19 
j costovata (Melanippe), 320 
I crabroniformis (Trochilium), 89 
: Craspedia, 47 
' cratffigata (Bumia), 92, 181 
' crat.igi (Aporia), 57, 144, 215, 253, 273, 
274, 278, 279, 300 
crenata (Glyphisa), 136 
crepuscularia (Tephrosia), 182, 202 
cribrum (Coscinia), 211 
cristana (Peronea), 262 
cruciana (Hypermecia), 115 
cruciferarum (Plutclla), 20 
cubicularis (Caradrina), 293 
cucubali (Dianthacia), ICO, 208, 287 
cucUlata (Anticlea), 46, 64 
cucullatella (Nola), 89 
culmellus (Crambus), 292 
cuprealis (Aglossa), 68, 126 
cursoria (Agrotis), 134 
curtula (Pygiera), 109 
cydno (Heliconius), 30 
cyllarus (Lycaena), 52, 209, 275, 301 
cytherea (Cerigo), 293 
cytisaria (Pseudoterpna), 200, 292, 318 
cypris (Morpho), 119, 280 
dahlii (Noctua), 63 
damon (Lycsena), 129, 275 
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daphne (Argynnis), 50, 123, 244, 274 

daplidice (Pieris), 40, 112, 251, 253, 274 

davuB (Coenonympha), 90, 285, 310 

deceptaria (Erastria), 203 

decolorata fEmmelesia), 103, 188, 202 

defoliaria (Hybernia), 22, 25,04,117, 183 

degeneraria (Acidalia), 212, 317 

deione (Meliteea), 244, 274, 301 

deiphile (Prepona), 254 

demialba (Adelpha), 230 

dentina (Hadena), 160, 208 

deplana (Lithosia), 04, 310 

Depressaria, 20 

derasa (Habrosyne), 02, 03 

derpa (Thyatira), 05, 100, 202, 315 

derivalis (Herminia), 202 

desfontainii (Melitaa), 317 

designata ^Coremia), 184 

designata (Larentia), 203 

despecta (Coenobia), 120 

deversaria (Acidalia), 200 

dia (Argynnis), 207 

dicttea (Notodonta), 63, 100 

dictaea (Pheosia), 65, 100 

dicta3oides rPheosia), 04, 65, 06 

dictynna (Melitiea), 207,244,240,274,301 

didyma (Apamea), 65, 161 

didyma (Mel.), 73,207, 209, 274, 270, 301 

didymata (I^arentia), 183 

diluta (Asphalia), 293 

dilutata (Oporabia), 183 

dilutaria (Acidalia), 25, 163, 285 

dilutaria (Ptychopoda), 45 

dimidiata (Acidalia), 82, 190 

dimidiata (Ptychopoda), 43, 45 

diniensis (Leptidia), 123, 274 

dipsacca (Heliothis), 315 

dispar (Ohrysophanus), 113, 124, 207 

dispar (Liparis), 70 

dispar (Lymantriaj, 211 

dispar (Ocneria), 285 

dissiinilis (Hadena), 160 

dissirnilis (Mamestra), 200, 207, 208, 227 

ditrapczium (Noctua), 201 

dolobraria (Euryinene), 63, 64, 181, 315 

doininula (Calliraorpha), 69,130,31H, 319 

dorilis (Ohrysophanus), 208, 204, 274 

dorus (Counonyinpha), 51, 275 

dotala (Cidaria), 199, 202 

dotata (Lygris), 199 

doubledayaria (Amphi.), 65, 67, 116,181 
droraedarius (Notodonta), 63, 94, 109, 

207, 261, 280 

droraus (Erebfa), 248, 274 

dryas (Satyrus), 124, 273, 274 

dubitana (Eupcccilia), 110 

dubitata (Triphosa), 184, 204 

dumerili (Luperina), 130 

duraetana (Tortrix), 115 

duplaris (Cymatophora), GO, 92, 93,109, 

208, 315 

duponcheli (Leptidia), 49 
duponcheliana (Phtheoohroa), 20 
ectypana (Tortrix), 292 


edusa (Colias), 22, 25, 29, 50, 86, 90, 92, 
93. 94, 110, 140, 216, 251, 253, 274, 
279, 283, 800 
egfiejeus (Papilio), 186 
egea (Polygonia), 50 
egeria (Pararge), 25, 29, 63, 87, 251, 253, 
274, 278, 282, 294, 319 
clectra (Colias), 216 
eleus (Ohrysophanus), 31, 52, 274 
elinguaria (Crocallis), 181, 292 
elisa (Argynnis), 50 
ellops (Zaretes), 230 
elpenor (Chcerocainpa), 64, 320 
elutata (Hypsi.), 30,67,92,163, 184, 292 
clva (Microtia), 229 
elymi (Tapinostola), 80, 282 
emargana (Rhacodia), 285 
emarginata (Acidalia), 8, 207, 209 
emortualis (Zanclognatha), 209 
emutaria (Leptomeris), 46 
enagoras (Papilio), 254 
encelades (Papilio), 140 
Eois, 7, 9 
Ephyra, 7 

ei)hialtes (Zygtcna), 210 
epistrophis (Morpho), 168 
crate ((Jolias), 216 
ericetaria (Selidosema), 182 
erinnys (Erebia), 247 
eros (Lycasna), 249, 274 
erosaria (Ennomos), 05, 66 
erythrocephala (Orrhodia), 202, 227 
oscheri (Lycaena), 251, 253, 274, 279,301 
estreyeriana (Epiblema), 312 
eubule (Catopsilia), 230 
eumedon (Lycaina), 207, 275 
cumene (Mesosemia), 94 
euphenius (Lycaena), 124 
eupheno (Euchloe), 246 
euphenoides (Euchloe), 49, 245, 251, 
2.53, 274 

euphorbiae (Deilephila), 69, 113 
euphorbiata (Minoa), 63 
cuphrosyne (Argynnis), 274, 279, 301 
, Eupitheoia, 69 
euryale (Erebia), 212, 274 
' curytheme (Colias), 216 
i evajous (Talmenes), 186 
Gvias (Erebia), 28, 31, 51, 245, 274, 301 
exanthemata (Leptomeris), 6 
exanthemata (Cabera), 182 
excaecatus (Oalasymbolus), 111 
exiguata (Eupithecia), 93, 184 
expallidana (Catoptria), 100, 287 
exoleta (Oalocampa), 160, 202, 227 
extersaria (Acidalia), 82 
j extersaria (Boarmia), 207 
extranea (Leucania), 287 
exulans (Zygaena), 114 
fagi (Stauropus), 64, 66, 259 
falcataria (Drepana), 108, 204 
falcula (Platypteryx), 63 
farinalis (Pyralis), 20 
farinata (Lithostege), 205 



XVlll 

fasciana (Erastria), 207 
fasciaria (Ellopia), 181, 188, 315 
fasciuncula (Miana), 6G, 314 
favicolor (lieucania), 215, 287 
feisthameiii (Papilio), 278, 300 
fentoni (Nodaria), 74 
ferrugalis (Pionea), 20 
ferrugata (c^Joremia), 184, 202 
ferrugata (Earentia), 203, 204 
fervida (Phragmatobia), 19 
festiva (Noctua), 134, 287, 291 
festucie (Plusia), 80, 180, 209, 291 
fidia (Satyrus), 51, 275 
filicata (Acidalia), 18 
filigrammaria (Oporabia), 183 
lilipenduleB (Anthrocera), 29 
filipendulas (Zyg®na), 114, 118, 293,319 
fimbria (Triphama), Go, 06, 293 
fimbria (Agrotis). 208 
fimbrialis (Thalera), 220 
firrnata (Thera), 188 
flammealis (Endotricha), 294 
flavago fXanthia), 159 
flavella (Depressaria), 127 
flavicincta (Polia), 93 
davicinctata (Lareiitia), 183 
davicornis (Asphalia), (>4, 202 
llavidorsana (Dichrorampha), 240 
dexula (Aventia), 04, 209 
doralis (Noctuella), 20 
ductuata (Earentia), 18 
ductuata (Melanippe), 07, 184, 320 
fontis (Bomolocha), 205 
fovealis (Duponchelia), 20 
formiciformis (Sesia), 120 
forsterana (Tortrix), 115, 135, 292 
fraxini (Catocala), 227, 283 
frequentella (Scoparia), 292 
fritillum (Hesperia), 274 
fuciformis (Hemaris), 89 
fuliginosa (Phragmatobia), 19, 04, 89 
fuliginosa (Spilosoma), 04, 89 
fulva (Tapinosiola), 133, 208, 227, 287 
fulvago (Oosmia), 159 
fulvago (Xanthia), 65, 159 
fulvata (Oidaria), 63, 199 
fumata (Acidalia), 8, 200, 203 
fumata (I.eptomeris), 48 
funerella (Anesychia), 127 
furcifera (Xylina), 202, 227 
furcula (Dicranura), 63, 109 
furoula (Cerura), 109, 209, 262, 320 
furfurana (Bactra), 127 
furuQcula (Miana), 134, 292 
furva (Mamcstra), 133, 208 
fusca (Phycis), 119 
fuscata (Hybernia), 118 
fuscantaria (Ennomos), 64, 65, 67 
fusconebulosa (Hepialus), 108 
fuscula (Erastria), 94 
galactodaotyla (Aciptilia), 137 
galatea (Melanargia), 51, 92, 2lo, 274, 
301, 315, 317 
galiata (Larentia), 210 


INDEX. 

galiata (Melanippe), 93, 137, 184, 210 
galii (Deilephila), 88, 113 
gamma (Plusia), 18, 26, 163, 180 
garleppiana (Prepona), 254 
gaudialis (Chlosyne), 229 
gelon (Papilio), 140 
gemmaria (Boarmia), 182, 286 
gemina (Apamea), 65 
gemina (Hadena), 208 
geminipuncta (Nonagria), 201 
genistas (Hadena), 65, 203, 214 
genistas (Mamestra), 207 
gilvago (Xanthia), 66 
gilvaria (Aspilates), 18, 61 
glabra (Orrhodia), 227 
glabraria (Oleora), 30, 94, 286, 315 
glacialis (Erebia), 139, 247, 275, 310 
glareosa (Noctua), 03, 134, 160 
glaucata (Oolix), 64, 109 
glaucicolella (Coleophora), 285 
glyphica (Euchlidia), 180, 190 
gonostigma (Orgyia), 63, 70 
goossensiata (Eupithecia), 227 
gordius ((dirysophunus), 300 
gorge (Erebia), 247, 274, 316 
gorgone (Erebia), 247, 274, 316 
gothicina (Tieniocampa), 159 
gracilis (Tfeniocampa), 202, 286 
grararaica (Eoscinia), 19 
grammica (Emydia), 136 
graminis (Ohaneis), 81, 133, 227 
grauella (Tinea), 137 
grisealis (Zaiiclognatha), IHO, 185 
griseola (Lithosia), 207 
grossulariata (Abraxas), 30, 61,182,188, 
202, 287 

grossulariata (Spilote), 262 
gryphipennella (Coleophora), 261 
gueneei (Luperiua), 136 
haliniede (Melanargia), 124 
harpagula (Hrepaiia), 136 
hastiana (Acalla), 164 
hastiaua (Peronea), 30, 287 
hastata (Larentia), 203 
Imstata (Melanippe), 184 
haworthii (Celama), 134, 227 
hectus (Hepialus), 64, 815 
helice (Colias), 29, 112, 116, 110 
hellmanni (Tapinostola), 208 » 

helvola (Orthosia), 159, 227 
helvola (Anchocelis), 203 
heparata (Eupisteria), 203 
herbariata (Acidalia), 82 
herbida (Agrotis), 315 
hermione (Satyrus), 274 
hessii (Nonagria), 319 
hesporus (Papilio), 117 
Heterogynis, 95 
hexadactyla (Orneodes), 20 
hippocastanaria (Pachycnemia), 315 
hippocrepidis (ZygajnaE 118 
hippophaes (Deilephila), 113 
hippothoe (Chrysophanus), 124, 274 
hirtaria (Biston), 67, 189, 216 
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hispidus (Heliophobus), 318 | 

hispulla (Epinephele), 51, 257, 274, 278, ! 

279, 301 ! 

hospiton (Papilio), 49 i 

humiliata (Acidalia), 210 
humiliata (Ptychopoda). 40 
humuli (Hepialus), 04,108 
hyali> (Colias), 25, 29, 50, 123, 210, 226, ■: 

274, 300 : 

hybridus (Smerinthus), 127 
hyemana (Tortricodes), 110 
hyerana (Hastula), 118, 190 
hyj^isBa (Vanessa), 70 
hylas (Lycasna), 211, 245 
hyperanthus (Aphaiitopus), 87, 95, 124, ■ 

259, 301 

hyperanthus (Epinep.), 95, 274, 279, 319 

hyperia (Chlosyne), 229 

hypericana (Catoptera), 81 

ianira (Eihnephele), 25, 29, 04, 316 

ianthina (Triphiena), 04, 05, 00,158,208 ; 

ianthina (Aj;rotis), 208 

iberica (MeliUea), 251, 252, 317 

icarus (Lycaena), 25,210,251,252,201,301 ■ 

ichneiimoniformis (Sesia), 210 

ichnusa (Vanessa), 50 

ictericana (Cnephasia), 20 

icterieana (Sphaleroptera) 81, 110 | 

ida (Epinephele), 51, 244, 251, 275 

ide (Sidorone), 230 

ignobilis ((Eceticus), 11, 13 ' 

ilia (Apatura), 200 

ilicifolia (Epinaptera), 130 

ilicifolia (Gastropaclia). 130 

ilicis (Theda), 51, 244, 251, 253, 274,275, i 

301 i 

illuminatella (Argyrestliia), 284, 280 
illunaria (Seicniu), 100, 181 ' 

imbutata (Anaitis), 120, 199 ; 

imitaria (Acidalia), 80, 287, 292, 315 
imitaria (Lei^tomeiis), 10 
iiuinaculata (Argynnis), 50 
iininauata (Cidaria), 30, 199 
ininioruta (Acidalia), 8, 204 
inuuorata (Leptomeris), 40 , 

immundana (Kpiblema), 281, 311 
immutata (Acidalia), 8, 199, 204, 212 
impudens ( Leucania), 208 
iinpura (Leucania), 05, 80, 110, 208 
iuachis (Kalliraa), 190 
incarnatus (Spilonoia), 115 
incanana (Cnephasia), 98 
incanaria (Acidalia), 285 
incaiiata (Leptomeiis), 40 
incerta (Tajniocainpa), 207 
indigenata (Eucrostes), 18 
innotata (Eupithecia), 201 
ino (Argynnis), 207 
inopiana (Ephippiphora), 127 
inornata (Ptychopoda), 43, 44 
insignis (Clothilda), 229 
instabilis ( I'teniooampa), 05 
interjectaria (Ptychopoda), 8, 10, 44 
interjecta (Tri.), 06, 80, 92, 03, 140, 158 


intermedia (Erebia), 274, 316 
intermedia (Erebia), 245, 310 
interrogationis (Plusia), 20, 180 
io (Vanessa),31,87,103,168,203,i227,301 
iota (Plusia), 26, 65, 80, 103, 180, 238 
iphigenia (Hypena), 230 
iphis (Coenonympha), 275 
iphis (Coenonympha), 207, 209 
iris (Apatura), 70,140,207, 210, 285,310 
irrorella (Setma), 03, 21U 
isabellce (Graellsia), 216 
jacobsea) (Euchelia), 89, 185, 214, 216, 
237, 265 

jacobseic (Hipocrita), 89, 205, 267 
jasius (Charaxcs), 50 
jasoniata (Eupithecia), 240 
jaspidea (N«?nia), 227 
junipcrata (Thera), 184 
jurtina (Epinephele), 29, 30, 51, 209, 
251, 274, 278, 301 
karwinskii (Smyrna), 230 
kershawii (Vanessa), 180 
lacertinaria (Drepana), 108, 206 
lachesis (Mel.), 51,244,274,278,301, 317 
lactearia (Thalera), 65, 200 
lactearia (lodis), 200, 315 
lacteella (Endrosis), 104 
lajvis (Orthosia), 227 
1-album (Leucania), 208 
lancealis (I’erinephele), 294 
lanceolana (Bactra), 100 
lanestris (Eriogaster), 108, 120, 287 
ianestris (Lachneis), 29 
laodice (Argynnis), 124 
lappona (Erebia), 245, 248, 274 
lapponaria Kyssia), 09, 108, 210, 237 
lariciata (Eupithecia), 04 
laripennella (Coleoi3hora), 285 
latefasciata (famenitis), 123 
latenai (Mamestra), 2(t0 
latentia (Hadena), 208 
lathona ( Aigynnis), 90 
lathonia, 207, 209, 227, 274, 279, 301 
latonia (Argynnis), 112, 220 
lathyrus (Leptidia), 49 
latreillellus (Neinotois), 20 
lavatene (Carcharodus), 248, 274 
*leechi (Nodaria), 74 
lefebvrei (Erebia), 245, 247, 248, 274, 
301, 310 

leinnata (Cataclysta), 1, 38, 42, 90 
leosthenes (Papilio), 187 
leporina (Acronycta), 96, InO, 206, 208, 
287, 289 

Leptomeris, 0, 8, 47 
leucophaea (Mamestra), 2i^5 
leucophasa (Pachetra), 287 
leucophajaria (Hybernia), 183, 202 
levana (Araschnia), 207 
lewinii (Clania), 11, 13 
libatrix (Gonoptera), 65, 180 
lichenaria (Boarmia), 209 
lichenaria (Cleora), 80, 287, 315 
lidderdalii (Bhutanitis), 31 
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lienigianus (Leioptilus), 191 
ligea (Erebia), 212 

ligniperda (Cossus), 19, 64, 66, 208, 315 

ligula (Orrhodia), 125, 159 

ligustri (Acronycta), 110, 291, 315 

ligustri (Craniophora), 110 

ligustri (Sphinx), 64 

limitata (Eubolia), 199 

limitata (Ortholitha), 210 

limoniclla (Goniodoma), 285 

limosipennella (Coleophora), 285 

linariata (Eupithecia), 183 

linariata (Tephroclystis), 183 

linea (Adopffia), 120 

linea (Hesperia), 92 

lineago (Xanlhia), 227 

lineola (Adoptua), 120, 207, 274 

lineola (Hesperia), 226 

1-nigriira (Laria), 206 

linogrisea (Agrotis), 205, 208 

liria (Ectima), 230 

literosa (Miana), 80, 93,134 

liturata(Mac.), 182,188,262,285,287,315 

liturata (Semiothisa), 209 

litura (Orthosia), 159, 227 

liturella (Depressaria), 164 

lithargyna (Leucania), 64, 65, 110 

lithoxylea (Xylophasia), 65, 160 

lividahs (Hypena), 18 

livornica (Deilephila), 137 162, 186, 313 

lixella (Coleophora), 285 

lobulata (Lobophora) 184 

longana (Onephasia), 20 

loniceras (Zygtena), 209 

lota (Orthosia), 94, 159 

lubricipeda (Spilosoma), 64, 90 

lucina (Nemeobius), 63, 88, 275, 295 

leucostigma (Hydrcecia), 208 

luctuosa (Acontia), 63, 65, 136, 210, 214 

lucernea (Agrotis), 240, 320 

luuaria (Selenia), 181, 186 

lunaris (Ophiodes), 191, 207 

lunigera (Agrotis), 70, 94, 136 

lunosa (Orthosia), 65 

lunula (Calophasia), 82 

lupulinus (Hopialus), 108 

luridata (Boarmia), 204 

luridata (Tephrosia), 205 

lurideolata (Lithosia), 89 

lutea (Xanthia), 227 

lutealis (Scopula), 292 

luteata (Asthena), 6, 64, 199, 203, 204 

luteolata (Bumia), 181 

lutescens (Phytometra), 213 

lutosa (Nonagriah 282 

lutulenta (Epunda), 65 

lutulenta (Aporophyla), 227 

lycaon (Epinephele), 211, 226 

lychnitis (Cucullia), 191 

lycidas (Lycfena), 248, 275 

lyllus (Cocnonympha), 51 

lyside (Kricogonia), 229 

machoeralis (Pyrausta), 198 


machaon (Papilio), 122, 251, 274, 278, 
282, 300, 320 

macilenta (Orthosia), 65, 159 
macleayana (Papilio), 139 
macularia (Mesene), 230 
macularia (Venilia), 181 
maculata (Venilia), 231 
maculipennis (Plutella), 20 
ma?ra (ParargeJ, 211, 212, 253, 274, 301 
magneUa (Lepidoscia), 12, 14 
major (Morpha), 226 
I malvR) (Hesperia), 203, 254, 301 
j malvro (Syrichthus), 29, 63, 261, 275 
I mauto (Erebia), 275 
j margaritaria (Metrocampa), 181 
i margiuata (Lomaspilis), 183 
marginalia (Hybernia), 29, 96, 118, 183 
marginepunctata (Acidalia), 209, 214 
marginepunctata (Leptomeris), 10, 43 
maritima (Senta), 126, 201 
matura (Cerigo), 65, 80 
maura (Mania), 65, 66, 70, 158, 286, 291 
medesicaste (Thais), 244, 274, 278, 300 
medon (Lycoena), 93 
megfflra (Pararge), 51, 87, 211, 251, 252, 
274, 282, 295, 301 

megacephala (Acronycta), 65, 109, 208 
meiaiiocephala (Acronycta), 289 
' melanocephalum (Trochilium), 206 
melanops (Lycajna), 52, 94, 226, 275 
meleager (Lyctena), 52 
melas (Erebia), 205, 280, 301 
melete (Pieris), 123 
meliloti (Zyea*na), 207 
memnon (Caligo), 230 
mendica (Sj^ilosoma), 89 
mensurana (Eubolia), 199 
menthastri (Spilosoma), 64, 90, 259, 311 
menyanthidis (Aero.), 110, 206, 226, 227 
I meridionalis (Melanargia), 124 
! mesomelia (Cyboaia), 89, 210 
I mesomelia (Lithosia), 315 
I meticulosa (Brotolomia), 227 
raetirius (Hypocysta), 139, 187 
metis (Ai)atura), 275 
mexicana (Eurema), 229 
mi (Euclidia), 180 
miata (Cidaria), 183 
micacea (Hydroccia), 65, 133, 211, 314 
miileri (Caradrina), 205, 209 
milhausori (Hoplitis), 82, 200, 209 
miniata (Calligenia), 287, 815 
minima (Lyc.), 63, 88,117, 201, 211,286 
minimus (Lycecna), 274 
ministrana (Tortrix), 115 
minorata (Larentia), 212 
minutata (Eupithecia), 184 
minutata (Tephroclystia), 184 
misippus (IJypolimnas), 117 
mnemosyne (Parnassius), 274, 280 
modesta (Pachysphinx), 111 
molothina (Agrotis), 205 
monacha (Lymantria), 211 
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monacha (Psilora), 315 
moneta (Plusia), 64,65,138,260,280,281 
monodactylus (Pterophorus), 20, 96,292 
monoglypha (Hadena), 280, 227 
monoglypha (Xylophasia), 65 
monogramma (iMetoptria), 18, 190 
montanata (Melanippe), 184 
morpheus (Caradrina), 134, 207 
morpheus (Heteroptusj, 273, 274 
multistrigaria (Larentm), 183, 319 
mundana (Nudaria), 89, 292 
muricata (Hyria), 7, 199 
murinata (Minoa), 202 
muscerda (Lithosia), 207, 208 
rausculosa (Synia), 13(>, 162, 287 
mylotes (Papilio), 229 
myopoDformis (Sesia), 63 
myrtillana (Phoxopteryx), 115 
myrtilli (Anarta), 63, 96, 180, 227, 285 
nanata (Eupithecia), 184 
nanata (Tephroclystia), 184 
napi (Pieris), 25, 29, 94, 197, 198, 202, 
259, 274, 300, 319 

nebulosa (Aplecta), 29, 30,160,187, 205, 
287, 291 

neglecta (Noctua), 63 
nemesis (Dismorphia), 119 
nenioralis (Agrotera), 261 
neomyris (Satyrus), 51 
neoridas (Erebia), 275 
neoterpe (Prepona), 254 
nerii (Daphnis), 113 
nerii (Deilephila), 198 
nerii (Sphinx), 197 
neurica (Nonagria), 319 
neustria (Malacosoma), 64, 292 
nicholli (Erebia), 139, 316 
nictitans (Hydroecia), 30, 65, 66, 126, 
133, 208, 227 

nigricans (Agrotis), 66, 227 
nigrofasciata (Aiiticlea), 184, 188 
nigrofulvata (Macaria), 188, 262, 285 
niobo (Argynnis), 112, 207, 209, 274 
nitida (Orthosia), 227 
nitidella (Epichnopteryx), 206 
niveils (Acentropiis), 1, 126 
noctueila (Nomophila), 20, 81 
iiomion (rarnassius), 122 
notata (Macaria), 182, 315 
notata (Semiothisia), 165 
nubeciilosa (Asteroscopus), 202 
nudalis (Phlyctamodes), 20 
Dumata (Heliconius), 165, 317 
nupta (Catocala), 209, 227, 259, 285 
nymphamta (Hydrocanipa), 42 
obeliscata (Larentia), 227 
obelisca (Agrotis), 93 
oberthuri (Lycasna), 241, 316 
obliterata (Eupiateria), 7, 204 
obsoura (Agrotis), 206, 208 
obsouraria (Gnophos) 182, 209, 292, 316, 
319 

obsitalis (Hypena), 18 
obsoleta (Chloridea), 258 


obsoleta (Lencania), 126, 201 
obtasella (Coleophora), 285 
occulta (Agrotis), 205, 208 
ocellaris (Xanthia), 227 
ocellata (Melanthia), 184 
ocellata (Larentia), 204 
ocellatus (Smerin.) 29, 63, 64, 66,89,237 
ocellatus (Aphantopus), 124 
ocellea (Eromene), 240 
ochracea (Gortyna), 65, 123, 256 
ochracea (Ochria), 261 
ochrata (Acidalia), 9, 317 
ochrata (Sterrha), 45 
oehrearia (Aspilates), 18, 214 
ochroleucata (Acidalia), 82 
octavia (Morpho), 230 
octogesima (Cymatophora), 215,238, 287 
octomaculata (Ennychia), 292 
ocularis (Cymatophora), 63, 215, 238 
oculea (Apamea), 161 
occultana (Pfedisca), 116 
cedippus (Cocnonympha), 124, 273, 274 
ceme (Erebia), 275 
oleracea (Hadena), 64, 66 
oleracea (Mamestra), 227 
olivata (Larentia), 183 
i 00 (Dicycla), 286, 287 
j opacella (Acanthopysche), 206 
I ophiogramma (Apamea), 161, 208 
I opiraa (Tieniocampa), 70, 192, 202 
I or (Cymatophora), 63, 203, 208, 287, 315 
orbicularia (Ephyra), 315 
orbitulus (Lyc.), 241, 246, 247, 248, 316 
orbona (Triphaena), 66, 140, 158 
orbona (Agrotis), 205 
orientalis (Pieris), 122 
orion (Lycaena), 301 
orion (^loma), 206, 315 
ornata (Acidalia), 206 
ornitopus (Xylina) 227 
osseana (Aphelia), 164 
osseana (Cnepbasia), 293 
oxyacanthte (Miselia), 160 
pabulatricula (Hadena), 208 
paiffimoii (Carterocephalus), 22, 275 
paheno (Colias), 226, 275 
palarica (Erebia), 28, 30 
paleacea (Cosmia), 159, 209 
pales (Argynnis), 245, 248, 274 
pallens (Leucania), 65, 110 
pallescens (Argynnis), 123 
palpina (Pterostoma), 64, 109, 259, 262 
paludata (Anaitis), 120, 199 
paludis (Hydroecia), 30 
palustris (Hydrilln), 136 
palustris (Zyga^na) 293 
pamphilus (Coenon 3 ’mpha), 25, 51, 209, 
259, 274, 285, 316, 819 
pandora (Argynnis), 50, 275 
paphia (Argynnis), 60, 87, 294, 315 
paphia (Dryas), 207, 209 
Papilio, 30 

papilionaria (Geometra), 207, 209 
parthenias (Brephos), 181, 202 
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parthenie (Melitaea), 50, 248, 274 
paralekta (Kallima), 190 
parva (Micra), 287 
parva (Thalpochares), 18, 287 
parvipuncta (Cyaniris), 52 
paaiphae (Epinephele), 61, 244, 251, 275 
paaithoe (Heliconius), 117 
pastinum (Toxocampa), 208, 287 
pavonia (Saturnia), 29, 108, 292 
pectinitaria (Larentia), 183, 239 
pedaria (I’higalia), 05, 90, 181, 202 
pendularia (Ephyra), 207 
pendularia (Zono.), 29, 61, 189, 216, 262 
pennaria (Himera), 65, 181 
pentadactyla (Aciptilia), 292 
peranthus (Papilio), 140 
perla (Bryophila), 65, 109 
perlellus (Crambus), 294 
permutaria (Peronea), 115, 287 
perochraria (Acidalia), 212 
perochraria (Ptychopoda), 11 
persicarise (Mamestra), 63, 65, 133, 291 
petasitis (Hydra^cia), 133 
petiverella (Diclirorampha), 116 
petraria (Panagra), 182 
pflugiana (Ephippipliora), 116 
pharnaces (Papilio), 228 
pheretes (Lycfiena), 316 
phicomene (Colias), 216, 248, 274 
philodice (Colias), 216 
phloeas (Chrysophanus). 31, 52, 203, 226, 
251, 274, 301, 320 
phoebe (Melitaia), 274, 278 
picteti (Ala), 23 
picteti (Trichanarta), 28 
pigra (Pygtvra), 27, 62 
pilosaria (Phigalia), 181 
pilosellsB (Zygffina), 287 
pinastri (Sphinx), 113, 206 
pinguinalis (Aglossa), 20 
pini (Dendrolimus), 211, 227 
piniaria (Bupalus), 182, 188, 209, 315 
Ijiniariella (Ocnerostoma), 284 
pinicolana (Retinia), 116 
piniperda (Panolis), 65, 181, 159 
pinivorana (Retinia), 116 
pisi (Hadena), 80, 160 
pistacina (Orthosia), 129, 159 
pitheas (Catagramma), 229 
plagiata (Anaitis), 18, 199 
plagiodactyla (Stenoptilia), 20 
plantaginis (Parasemia), 89 
plantaginis (Nemeophila), 89,168 
plecta (Agrotis), 227 
plecta (Noctua), 66, 134, 320 
plexippus (Anosia), 112 
plexippus (Danaisj, 112 
plotina (Melit»a), 123 
plumaria (Selidosema), 182 
plumigera (Ptilophora), 314 
plumbaria (Eubolia), 199 
plumbaria (Ortholitha), 204 
plnmbeolata (Enpithecia), 93 
Plusia, 25 


' podalirius ((Papilio), 245, 274, 800 
‘ podana (Tortrix), 115, 135 
poggei (PseudacrfiBa), 139 
poliographus (Colias), 123 
polychloros (Eugonia), 261, 274, 316 
polychloros (Vanessa), 25, 87, 210, 263, 
261, 274, 301 

■ polycommata (Lobophora), 184 
: poly gramma (Thalpochares), 82 
I polygrammatii (Phibalapteryx), 209 
polyodon (Cloantha), 208 
I polyodon (Xylophasia), 30 
I polyphemus (Morpho),230 
I ponionella (Carpocapsa), 198 
j populana (Epliippiphora), 287 
j popularis (Epineuronia), 133, 211, 227 
! popularis (Heliophobiis), 63 
' popularis (Nouronia), 65, 93 
populata (Cidaria), 199 
populella (Gelechia), 118 
populeti (Tceniocampa), 159 
populi (Ainorpha), 212 
populi (Limenitis), 206 
populi (Pcjocilocampa), 30, 63, 64, 108 
j)opuli (Smerinthus), 63, 64, 66, 287 
porcellus (Clioer.), 64, 138, 263, 291, 319 
porcellus (Metopsilus), 88, 207 
porcellus (l^ergesa), 196, 198 
porphyrea (Agrotis), 315 
porphyrea (Hadena), 227 
potatoria (Cosmotncha), 108 
] potatoria (Odonesiis), 80, 108, 287 
j pra^forinata (A nail is), 5l2 
1 prasina (Agrotis), 205, 208 
I prasinana (Halias), 68 
j>rasiimna (Hylopbila), 89, 207 
I prctiosa (Ala), 23 
' primuhe (Agrotis), 206 
! proboscidalis (Hypena), 65, 180, 259 
I procida (Mclanargia), 51 
; procellata (Melanippe), 64 
1 procellata (Melanthia), 287 
; prodroinaria (Amphidasys), 181 
i progemmaria (Hybernia), 11H 
promissa (Catocala), 226 
promutata (Acidalia), 94, 214, 293 
pronoc (Erebia), 275 
pronuba (Triphauia), 168 
pronuba (Agrotis), 227 
pronubana (Tortrix). 20 
propugnata (Coreniia), 319 
prosapiaria (Ellopia), 65, 181, 188, 209, 
315 

protea (Dryobota), 227, 319 

proto (Hesperia), 275 

provincialis (Melita)a), 50 

prunaria (Angerona), 216, 287, 315 

prunata (Cidaria), 199, 209 

prunata (Lygris), 199 

pruni (Odonestis), 211 

prnni (Theda), 113, 262, 275, 286 

pruinata (Pseudoterpna), 30,65,200,318 

psi (Acronycta), 65, 109, 285 

I>8ittacata (Cidaria), 02 
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Psyche, 19 

pylorita (Lycaena), 198 
Ptychopoda, 8 

pudibunda (Dasychira), 64,108, 205, 207 
pudica (Euprepia), 19 
pudica (Cymbalophora), 19 
pudorina (Leucania), 208 
puera (Hybliea), 198 
pulchella (Utetheisa), 19 
pulchella (Deiopeia), 19, 136 
pnlchellata (Eupithecia), 183 
pulchellata (Tephroclystia), 183 
pulchnna (Plusia), 26, 180, 238 
pulla (Epichnopteryx), 206, 260 
pulveraria (Numeria), 182 
punctaria (Ephyra), 204 
punctularia (Tephrosia), 94,1G5,202,204 
pumilata (Eupithecia), 292 
pumilata (Tephroclystia), 18 
purpuralis (Zygaona), 209 
purpurata (Rhyparia), 211 
pusaria (Cabera), 182 
pusaria (Deilinia), 204 
puta (Agrotis), 65, 134, 135, 214 
piitata (Thalera), 2o3 
putris (Axylia), 05, 66, 80, 93, 293 
Pylarge, 8, 48 
pyraliata (Cidaria), 199 
pyramidea (Amphipyra), 63, 209, 226 
pyranthe (Catopsilia), 255 
pyrenaica (Erebia), 245, 280, 301 
pyrenaica (Lycama), 241, 246, 247, 248, 
274, 316 

pyrenaa (Erebia), 245, 274. 316 
pyrina (Zeir/era), 64, 60, IGS 
quadra (Gnophria), 89 
quadra (QCnistis), 89, 211 
quadratus (Papilio), 125 
qiiadrifasciaria (I.arentia), 207 
quadripunctata (Caradrina), 65, 208 
qutestionana (Dichrorampha), 210 
quercana (Hylophila), 92 
queroifolia (Lasiocami'a), 64,198,262,292 
quercifolia (Gastropacha), 64, 198, 262 
qiiercifoliella (Lilhocolletis), 216 
quercinaria (Ennomos), 65, 181, 211 
quercus (Rombyx), 90, 108 
quercus (Lasiocanipa), 09, 90, 94, 108, 
144, 203 

quercus ( I'hecla), 294 
quercus (Zephyrus), 88, 206, 211, 275 
quinquemaculata (Phlegeth.), 113 
ramella (Grapholitha), 115 
ramulanus (Sarrothripus), 114 
rapae (Pieris), 25,122,137,251,253,259,300 
rectaugulaia (Chloroclystis), 184 
roctangulata (ICupithecia), 84, 184, 239 
rectilinea (Hyppa), 207 
remutaria (Acidalia), 8 
repandata (Boar.), 29,30,69,163,182,188 
reticulata (Neuria), 80, 206, 214 
reticulata (Lygris), 212 
revayana (Sarrothripus), 214 
rhamni (Gonepteryx), 87, 251, 300 


rhomboidaria (Boarmia), 67. 163, 182 
rhizolitha (Xylina), 94 
ribeana (Tortrix), 115 
ribesiaria (Cidaria), 292 
richmondii (Ornithoptera), 187 
i ripaa (Agrotis), 291 
I ripartii (Lyca?na), 52 
! rivata (Melanippe), 94, 287 
' roboraria (Boarmia), 182, 207, 209 
‘ roboris (Leeosopis), 51.244, 246,274, 278, 

; 301 

, robsoni (Aplecta), 29, 30, 187, 292 
j rosana (Tortrix), 115 
' riibi (Bombyx), 108 
; rubi (Callophrys), 88, 204, 211. 275. 301 
! riibi ^Macrothylacia), 108, 204, 227 
I rubi (Noctua), 134 
! rubi (Theda), 70, 185, 191, 260 
; rubidata (Anticlea), 93, 94 
rubiginata (Acidalia), 287 
! rubiginata (Melanthiia), 184 
rubiginea (Dasycampa), 202 
I rubiginea (Orrhodia), 227 
j rubricollis (Gnophria), 315 
I rubricosa (Pachiiobia), 68, 70, 159, 202, 
j 314 

j rufa (Coenobia), 261 
I rufana (Catoptria), 100 
I rufina (Orthosia), 159 
I rugosana (Phthcochroa), 214, 239 
I rumina (Thais), 274, 278, 300 
rumicis (Acronycta), 80,110,206,208,227 
, rupicapraria (Hybernia), 96, 117, 183 
, riirca (Xylophasia), 66 
russata (Cidaria), 3(b 185, 320 
russula ([Euthemonia), 30 
russula (Diacrisia), 89 
; russula (Nemeophila), 89, 166, 286, 314 
i rusticata (Acidalia). 8, 43, 261 
I rusticata (Ptychopoda), 43, 44 
; rutilus (Chrysopbanus), 207 
sacraria (Rbodometra), 18 
sacraria (Sterrha), 18. 119 
salicata (Larentia), 18, 183 
salicis (Liparis), 96 
salicis (Stilpnota), 64, 66, 111 
salinellus (Crambus), 126 
sallei (Pythonides), 231 
salmaois (Ilypolimnas), 119 
salmacis (Lycama), 18 
sambucaria (Uropteryx), 65, 66, 181 
saponariaD (Neuria), 214 
sanguinalis (Pyrausta), 82 
sanio (Nemeophila), 227 
sao (Hesperia), 245, 301 
: sarpedon (Papilio), 186 
j satellitia (Scopelosoma), 159 
j saturatella (Coleophora), 165 
j satyrata (Tephroclystia), 204 
satyrata (Eupithecia), 63 
saucia (Agrotis), 134, 317 
scabiosata (Eupithecia), 64 
scabriuscula (Dipterygia), 203 
I scipio (Erebia), 285 
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scolaeformis rSesia), 208, 207 
scoliiformis (Sesia), 118,168 
scolopacina (Hadena), 208, 227 
scolopacina (Xylophasia), 294 
scutulata (Acidalia), 199, 292 
eebras (Lyca3na), 52 
secalis (Hadena), 208 
segetum (Agrotis), 22, 77 
selene (Argynnis), 87, 123, 203, 274, 287 
seleni (Caradrina), 82, 205 
semele (Satyrus), 25, 51, 87, 210, 226, 
274, 282, 301 

semiarguB (Lycaena), 113 203, 211 
semibrunnea (Xylina), 187, 314, 320 
semicanaria (Thamnonoma), 82 
semifuscana (Pasdisca), 116 
sempronius (Charaxes), 186, 187 
senex (Nudaria), 81 
septodactylus (Leioptilus), 191 
sepium (Bacotia), 206 
serena (Hecatera), 66 
sericea (Lithosia), 81 
sericealis (Bivula), 180, 292 
serratulas (Heaperia), 275 
Sibylla (Limenitis), 62, 90, 207, 275, 282, 
316 

siculata (Heliconius), 30 
sidcrata (Cidaria), 92, 137, 185 
signum (Agrotis), 208 
silaceata (Cidaria), 199 
silago (Xanthia), 159, 287 
silvana (Hebconiiis), 317 
similaua (Ephippiphora), 116 
similana (Epiblema), 164 
similis (Porthesia), 61, 108, 259, 262 
simplonia (Euchloe), 274 
simulans (Agrotis), 206 
simulata (Thera), 184 
sinapis (Leucophasia), 29, 86, 207, 274 
sinapis (Leptidia), 49, 123, 251, 253, 279, 
300 

sinuana (Cnephasia), 98 

sinuata (Anticlea), 94, 137, 320 

smaragdaria (Pseudoterpna), 260,285,320 

smilax (Terias), 186 

Bobrina (Noctua), 286 

sobrinata (Eupithecia), 64, 161, 184, 227 

sobrinata (Tephroclystia), 184 

flocia (Xylina), 227 

sociata (Melanippe), 184 

flociella (Aphomia), 292 

golandriana (Pjcdisca), 30, 116 

solidaginis (Calocampa), 120, 160, 227 

sordida (Hadena), 2o6, 262 

sordidata IHypsipetes), 30, 81, 184 

sororoula (Lithosia), 63 

Bororculana (Penthina), 115 

Bpadicea (Orrhodia), 125, 159, 164 

sparganii (Nonagria), 136 

eparsata (Collix), 204 

spartiata (Chesias), 26, 90 

sphegiforrais (Sesia), 113 

sphinx (Asteroscopus), 25, 65 

spilodactyla (Aciptilia), 191 


spini (Theola), 52, 275 
splendens (Mamestra), 208 
sponsa (Catocala), 206, 226 
sponsana (Peronea), 115 
stabilis (Tseniocampa), 82 
Stahl i (Ceratopterus), 139 
stagnata (Hydrocampa), 1 
statices (Ino), 64, 89, 205, 292 
statilinus (Satyrus), 51, 275 
*steinbachi (Papilio), 125 
stellatarum (Macroglossa), 84, 90, 94 
Sterrha, 8, 9 

stevensata (Eupithecia), 161 
sthennyo (Erebia), 248, 274 
sthenelus (Papilio), 186 
stonanus (Sarrothripus), 114 
straminata (Acidalia), 212 
straminea (Leucania), 126 
strataria (Amphidasys), 63, 65, 181 
Strenia, 8 

striata /Euprepia), 19, 211 
striata (Coscina), 19, 211 
strigaria (Leptomeris), 46 
strigata (Heniithea), 200, 207 
strigilaria (Ijeptomeris), 46 
strigilis (Miana), 29, 65, 60 
strigillaria (Aspilates), 182 
atrigillaria (Perconia), 182, 209 
slrigosa (Acronycta), 126 
strigula (Agrotis), 65, 205, 211 
stygne (Erebia), 28, 31, 245, 271, 300, 
801, 317 

suasa (Hadena), 160 

suava (Eublemnia), 82 

Bubalpina {Chrysophanus), 274 

subfusca (Noctua), 161, 213 

subgothica (Noctua), 136 

sublustris (Hadena), 208 

sublustris (Xylophasia), 65, 80, 133 

subrosea (Noctua), 136 

Bubroseata (Zonosoma), 29 

subsericeata (Acidalia), 93, 199, 210 

subsericeata (Ptychopoda), 43 

subsequa (Agrotis), 2 '5 

subtristata (Melanippe), 184 

suffumata (Cidaria , 199 

suffusa (Agrotis), 63, 65 

sulphuralis (Eunielia), 18 

suspecta (Dyschorista), 159, 209, 227 

suspecta (Orthosia). 159 

sydi (Limenitis), 123 

syllius (Melanargia), 51, 251, 253, 275 

sylphis (Bulboneura), 229 

sylvata (Abraxas), 182, 201, 292 

sylvana (Heliconius), 165 

sylvanus (Augiades), 301 

sylvanus (Hepialus), 108 

sylvanus (Pamphilus), 257, 269 

sylvius (Carterocephalus), 203 

syringaria (Hygrochroa), 181 

syringaria (Pericallia), 66, 163, 181, 287 

tabaniformis (diigeria), 318 

tteniata (Emmelesia), 183 

tages (Thanaos), 82, 251, 264, 274 
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tageB (Nisoniades), 261, 295 
taminata (Bapta), 64, 203 
taraxaci (Garadrina), 209 
tarsipennali8(Zanclognatha), 93,180,209 
tau (Aglia), 202 
taygetus (Danais), 187 
telemonius (Caligo), 49 
telioanus (Lampides), 52, 251, 275 
temerata (Bapta), 93, 94, 182, 239 
temerata (Corycia|, 93, 94 
tempestivata (Tepnroclystia), 18 
templi (Dasypolia), 282 
tenebrata (Heliaca), 180 
tenebraria (Dasydia), 139 
tenebrosa (Busina), 93, 163, 206 
tentacularia (Herminia), 207 
tenuiata (Eupithecia), 93 
tereas (Archonius), 229 
testacea (Luperina), 30, 65, 133, 211 
testata (Cidaria), 199 
testudo (Limacodes), 215 
tetradactyla (Aciptilia), 164 
tetradactyla (Alucita), 20 
tetralunaria (Selenia), 65 
tetraquetrana (Phloeodes), 116 
Thais, 95 

thaidina (Armandia), 30 
thalassina ^Hadena), 160 
thalassina (Mamcstra), 207 
thapsiella (Depressaria), 191 
thaumas (Adopsea), 120, 207, 209, 251, 
254, 301 

thaumas (Hesperia), 226 
thompsoni (Aplccta), 30, 187, 292 
thyraiaria (Hemithea), 200 
tigclius (Pararge), 51 
tincta (Aplecta), 160, 292 
tincta (Mamestra), 208 
tilifR (Smerinthus), 64, 66, 164, 258 
tiliaria (Ennomos), 181 
Timandra, 7 

tithonus (Epinephelc), 87 
typhon (Coeuonympha), 207 
trabealis (Agrophila;, 211 
trabealis (Erotyla), IB 
tragoponis (Ampliipyra), 65, 158 
transversella (Oxybia), 19 
trapezina (Calymnia), 29, 160, 262 
triangulum (Noctuaj, 66,16)6 
trepida (Notodonta), 63, 64, 66 
Trichanarta, 23 
tridens (Acronyeta), 208, 285 
trifasciata (Hypsipetes), 204 
trifasciata (Larentia), 207 
trifolii (Mamestra), 206, 208, 227, 259 
trifolii (Zygeona), 118, 207, 209, 293 
trigeminata (Ptychopoda), 43, 46 
trigrammica (Grammesia), 65, 134 
trilineata (Ephyra), 205 
trilinea (Grammesia), 134 
trilophus (Notodonta), 136 
triplasia (Abrostola), 26, 66,180, 292 
tripartita (Abrostola), 65,180 
tripunotana (Pardia), 115 


triopes (Erebia), 247 
trisignaria (Eupithecia), 164 
tristata (Larentia), 202, 204 
tristata (Melanippe), 184 
tritici (Agrolis), 134, 208, 227 
tritophus (Notodonta), 162 
trophonius (Papilio), 28 
truncata (Cidaria), 93, 185 
turca (Leucania), 136, 208 
turfosalis (Tholomiges), 180 
tyndarus (Erebia), 248, 274 
typhaj (Nonagria), 133 
typhon (Ccenonympha), 87, 285 
typica (Mania), 65, 66 
typica (Nsenia), 227 
uddmanniana (Aspis), 115 
uddraanniana (Notocelia), 82 
ulceratalis (Cornifrons), 20 
ulicetana (Caloptria), 116 
ulmata (Abraxas), 182, 239, 261 
ulva) (Senta), 126 
umbra (Pyrrhia), 209 
umbraria (Boarmia), 82 
umbratica (Cucullia), 65,180 
umbrosa (Noctua), 134 
unangulata (Melanippe), 94, 204 
unanimis (Apamea), 291 
unanirnis (Hadena), 208 
uncula (Ilydrelia), 207, 287 
undulata (Eucosmia), 185, 204, 315 
unicolor (Canephora), 206 
unicolor (Cirrhcedia), 159 
uuidentaria (Coremia), 44, 184, 285 
unidentaria (Larentia), 212 
unifasciana (Tortrix), 115 
unifasciata (Emmelesia), 286, 310 
unifasciata (Larentia), 212 
unipuncta (Lyca^na), 220 
urticiu (Abrostola), 26, 180, 238 
urticffi (Aglais), 259, 285 
urticffi (Spilosoma), 30, 90 
I uvtic 80 (Vanessa), 25, 50, 117, 259, 163, 
210, 260, 262, 280, 281, 311 
urticana (Sericoris), 115 
; urticata (Eurrhypara), 30 
vaccinii (Orrhodia), 192 
valesina (Argynnis), 50 
valligera (Agrotis), 134 
varia (MelitsDa), 248 
variata (Larentia), 205 
variata (Thera), 184 
variegana (Peronea), 115 
variegata IGnophos), 18 
varleyata (Abraxas), 262 
vauaria (Ualia), 182 
vaupunctatum (Orrhodia), 227 
veleda (Junonia), 186 
velleda (Hepialus), 108, 163 
venosata (Eupithecia). 94, 183, 287 
venosata (Tephroclystia), 183 
venuBtula (Erastria), 207 
verbasci (Cucullia), 82 
verberata (Larentia), 212 
vernaria (Geometra), 65, 68 
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vernetensis (Melitaea), 244, 801 

versicolor (Endromis), 202 

vespiformis (Sesia), 113 

vestigialis (Agrotis), 80, 134, 211, 227 

vetulata (Scotosia), 209 

vetuBta (Calocampa), 160, 202, 227 

vetustus (Heliconius), 317 

v-flavum (OGnophila), 262, 320 

viardi (PerrhybriB), 229 

vibicaria (Rhodostrophia), 209, 226 

viciella (Psyche), 206 

villica (Arctia), 19, 82, 89, 216 

vinctuncula (Miana), 292 

vinula (Dicranura), 64, 109, 287 

virgaureee (Chrysoph.), 31, 209, 226, 246 

virgaureata (Eupithecia), 183 

virescens (Hepialus), 318 

virgularia (Acidalia), 18 

virgularia (Ptychopoda), 43, 46, 47 

viridana (Tortrix), 115 

viridata (Nemoria), 200 

viridaria (Larentia), 80, 183 

viridaria (Phytometra), 63,180, 210 


virens (Luoeria), 227 
virgularia (Aoidalia), 285 
vitalbata (Phibalapteryx), 184 
vitelina (Leucania), 136, 287 
vittata (Larentia), 209 
vulgata (Eupithecia), 67, 184 
w-album (Theda), 22, 216, 294 
wavaria (Halia), 182 
wavaria (Thamnonoma), 212 
westwoodii (Eurema), 229 
wheeleri (Lycaena), 94 
wockearia (Dasydia), 139 
xanthodippe (Argynnis), 123 
xanthograplia (Noctua), 126, 227 
xerampelina (Cirrhoedia), 65, 66, 159, 
163, 262, 314 
I xuthuB (Papilio), 122 
I yamamai (Antherffia), 129 
1 ypsilon (Agrotis), 30, 237 
I zephyrus (Lycfeiia), 248, 275 
ziczac (Notodonta), 65, 94, 261, 262, 280 
! zttrgana (Xauthosetia), 127 
i Zonosoina, 7 
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senea (Cordulia), 179 
albicorno (Odontocerum), 297 
annnlatus (Cordulegastcr), 179, 296, 
297, 310 

armatum (Agrion), 162, 179, 189 
aspersa (Chrysopa), 297 
azurea (Mystacides), 297 
barbara (Lestes), 298 
braueri (Leptocerus), 298 
cffirulescens (Orthetrum), 296, 297 
cancellatum (Orthetrum), 179 
centralis (Limnophilus), 298 
coccajus (Ascalaphus), 297 
cognata (Panorpa), 95 
communis (Panorpa), 95 
cyanea (^schna), 91, 179, 283, 313, 314 
cyathigerum (Enallag,), 91,178,179,314 
depressa (Libellula), 178, 179, 296, 297, 
310, 314 

dryas (Lestes), 314 

elegans (Ischnura), 91, 110, 179, 296, 
297, 298, 314 

elegans (Limnophilus), 288 
flaveolum (Sympetrum), 310 
forroicariuB (Myrmcleon), 298 
fuliginosa (Sialis), 298 
fuBca (Sympyona), 297, 298 
galleatum (Sericostoma), 297 
germanica (Panorpa), 95 
grandis (iEschna), 91,179,189, 314 
hflemeroidalis (Calopteryx), 297 
hirtus (Megalomus), 298 
imperator (Anax), 30,179, 298 
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infuscans (Isonnura), 299 
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I juncea t^Eschna), 179, 296, 310 
j latipes (Platycnemia), 298 
' longicornis (Ascalaphus), 298 
; lulescens (Hemerobius), 297 
’ mercuriale (Agrion), 30, 310 
. meridionalis (Dilar), 298 
meridionalis (Panorpa), 297 
: meridionalis (Sympetrum), 298 
' minium (Agrion), 296 
! mixta (.Eschna), 24, 30, 91, 313 
; naias (Erythromma), 91, 179, 314 
1 nymphula (Pyrrhosoma), 91, 178, 296, 
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I pennipes (Platycnemis), 30, 179, 298 
! pratense (Brachytron), 297 
j puella (Agrion), 91, 178, 314 
; pulchellura (Agrion), 91, 179 
1 pumilio (Ischnura), 30, 288 
I pyrenaicum (Sericostoma), 298 
I quadrimaculata (Libellula), 178,179, 310 
i rufescens (Ischnura), 299 
scoticiim (Sympetrum), 179, 310, 313 
I selysi (Sericostoma), 298 
I simillimua (Gomphus), 297 
I splendens (Calopteryx), 179 
I sponaa (Lestes), 91 
Btriolatum (Sympetrum), 91, 179, 296, 
298, 313, 314 

tenellum (Pyrrhosoma), 178,179 
ventralis (Chrysopa), 95 
Virgo (Calopteryx), 179, 296, 298 
i vulgaris (Ilhyacophila), 297 
I vulgata (Libellula), 296 
■ vulgatissimus (Gomphus), 30 
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«3gyptium (Acridium), 69, 95 
albipennis ^Apterygida), 266 
americana (Dlatta), 267 
annulipeB (AniBolabis), 266 
aracliidis (Apterygida), 189 
arachidis (Clielidura), 266 
auricularia (Forficula), 266, 318 
australaKiflB (Blatta), 207 
bicolor (Stenobothrus), 139, 268 
cinereus (Thamnotrizon), 268 
elegana (Stenobothrua), 268 
germanica (Phyllodromia), 267 
grisea (Platycleia), 268 
grossus (Mecostethus), 268 
holosericea (Nyctibora), 69 
lesnei (Forficula), 267, 288 
lineatus (Gomphocerua), 208 


maculatus (Gomphocerua), 268 
media (Apterygida), 206 
orientalis (Blatta), 267 
panzeri (Ectobia), 268 
parailelus (Stenobothrua), 268 
peregrma (Schistocerca), 69 
i pubescena (Forficula), 288 
I quadripunctata (Phaneroptera), 317 
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I rutipes (Stenobothrua), 268, 284 
1 rufus (Gomphocerus), 268 
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; sylvestris (Nemobiua), 268 
varium (Meconema), 268 
viridissima (Locuata), 261, 283 
viriduliis (Stenobothrus), 268 
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THE EARLIER STAGES OP CATACLYSTA 
LEMNATA, L. 

By T. A. Chapman, M.D. 

(Plate I.) 

On June 4th, 1904, being at Bookham with the South London 
Entomological Society, I observed C. lemnata in some abund¬ 
ance, and remembering that it was the only one of the Hydro- 
campas (except Acentropus) with whose early stages I had no 
acquaintance, I took home a supply of moths, with a view to 
obtaining eggs. 

Curiously enough, I found, on looking into the matter, that 
all the other apecies had been well reported on by various 
authors, but I could find nothing better about lemnata than that 
by Buckler, who tells us nothing of its history earlier than Nov. 
10th, when it is beginning to think of hybernation. 

The way in which lemnata lays her eggs interested me perhaps 
as much as anything in its history. It lays them under water, 
and that surface of the egg which in the case of nearly all Lepi- 
doptera is exposed to the air, is in that of C, lemnata bathed in 
water. This fact has never been recorded of C. lemnata^ but it 
has been, I think, of all the other Hydrocampas; A. nivetis 
(female) appears to go under water to do so, but the others 
apparently only submerge their ovipositors. The curious fact 
that all these eggs are truly aquatic is one that I had never 
clearly understood, probably because attention has not been 
called to it in records; for example, Buckler (E.M.M. xiv. p. 97) 
records how Mr. W. E. Jeffrey got H. stagnata, Don., to lay eggs, 
which he found placed in little batches on the under side of 
floating pieces of Sparganium. Not being pointedly told that 
the eggs are in the water and wetted by it, one reads the fact 
along with the accounts, which are much more abundant, of how 
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the laj^vie, though under water, keep themselves surrounded by 
air, and supposes the eggs are afforded some similar method of 
aeration. 

Eitsema, in stating how Acentropus lays her eggs, says they 
are under water, but does not say they are wet, which never¬ 
theless they doubtless are. 

My notes say that the moths, taken June 4th at Bookham, 
were kept in a glass, with various leaves and some Lemna, with 
water at the bottom. Eggs are found June 6th, laid in two 
different manners. In the one case they are laid on leaves of 
Lemna triculea, and are whojly submerged—one surface of the 
egg attached to the leaf, the other free in the water. These eggs 
are laid close together, but not overlapping—generally several 
together, and in one case covering the whole surface of a leaf— 
reaching the number of twenty-three. The other method of 
laying affected about a score of eggs, and the eggs were in 
batches of about three, and in one case six, together. These 
floated freely on the surface of the water, the lower surface being 
in the water and wet, the upper above water and dry. This 
upper surface was coated with a pavement of the scales of the 
moth, laid over the whole of each batch in one uniform direction, 
the stalks of attachment in one direction, the serrated margins 
in, of course, the opposite; but ajl parallel, and apparently 
close together or overlapping. When the eggs did not seem 
quite in the same direction, the scales were nevertheless so, and 
seemed to be what held the eggs of each group together, and 
also what kept the upper surface dry, the scales not apparently 
being capable of getting wet. 

The eggs are very flat, almost scale-like, of oval outline, 
about 0*75 mm. long and 0*66 across. The contents yellowish, 
and in some cases already showing structure, there being a 
notch at one side in the yellow mass, from which a groove 
appeared to nearly cut off a central circular portion. 

June 15th.—Larvae very nearly fully developed; a tortuous 
tube is visible, no doubt the tracheal trunk of side nearest 
observer. 

16th, 11 a.m. — The larvee (and eggs) are now very con¬ 
spicuous, owing to the head and prothoracic plate, which occupy 
so large a part of the top of the egg, being black ; the clypeus 
is paler, and the jaws, which stand forward prominently^ are 
brown. The eggs look thicker and more rounded, as if by 
imbibition of water, but this may be merely a perspective effect 
of the change of colour. No measurement seems available. 

June 16th, 5 p.m.—Some larvae found hatching, and some 
have already done a good deal in the way of clothing themselves. 
Their heads, including the clypeus, are now very black. They 
creep out of the eggs in the ordinary way, and walk off along 
the leaf on which the egg is laid; in doing so they are in the 
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water, are quite wet, and seem quite at home. They cut out 
irregular portions of leaf of L. trisulca, and get between the 
loose bit of leaf and the remaining portion. So far there is 
nothing that can be called a case, i. e, a movable case, and no 
larva is yet in a tube, or anything of that sort, but is between 
two flat surfaces, or sometimes three. One larva under L. minor 
had cut up the short radicle into three or four pieces rather more 
than his own length, and had fastened them together irregularly. 
All the larvae that had done anything, and some that had not, 
had already green matter in the alimentary canal, and it seems 
certain that portions of plant are cut off by eating the material 
along the dividing line. 

9 p.m.—One of the floating eggs has hatched, and the larva 
has reached a bit of duckweed ; his procedure was not observed, 
but he did not come out on top ; so that the clothed face of the 
egg is the face of attachment, not the free one, as in such ova as 
cceruleocephala, lanestris, &c. 

There can be little doubt that the eggs are attached to the 
duckweed by the same face as that covered by the scales in the 
floating ones. One face of the egg is in the water, the other 
attached to something. The eggs on the duckweed could no 
doubt obtain a supply of oxygen from the green plant, the 
floating eggs from the air, but I incline to think that in both 
cases breathing takes place by the wet surface, which is the 
exposed active surface in all other similar eggs; and were it not 
so, eggs laid, as must frequently occur, on bits of floating dead 
vegetation, whether bits of wood or dead Lemna^ would be unable 
to respire. I wondered a good deal about the floating eggs. 
How were they laid, and how were they coated with scales ? I 
came to the conclusion that they must be laid by the moth on 
her own body, and in some way detached, as she has no appa¬ 
ratus for coating eggs with scales. No doubt laying the eggs 
under water on leaves of Lemna is the usual and proper way of 
laying the eggs. Were the floating eggs the result of some 
accident by which the moth laid the eggs on herself, or on 
another moth (there were several in the jar)? Against this 
supposition is the fact that the eggs got detached from the 
surface of the moth, suggesting that it was a normal process, 
and still more especially that the eggs thus laid, under a layer 
of scales floating on the water, got on in every respect as well as 
those on the Lemna, 

June 17th, 8 a.m.—All the floating eggs have hatched, and 
the young larv® are on the bits of duckweed, against which they 
floated. Two have eaten so far into leaves of L. minor, that 
they can be distinguished from the upper side through the 
thinned centre of the leaf. 

The larvae in their shelters are still in the water; they have 
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not surrounded themselves by an air-cavity in a case, or any 
such arrangement. Two larvfe are found mining in the middle 
of the thick parenchyma of leaves of L. polyrhiza, without 
any indication that they are not completely wetted by water 
and sap. 

June 16th.—In handling the newly-hatched larvae, to place 
them separately, and in positions in which their proceedings 
may be observed, it is seen that the larvae are completely wet, 
but when brought out of the water they become largely dry, but 
immediately get wet on being placed in the water again. The 
amount of protection and the manner of it seems not very 
different from that of the upper surfaces of the leaves of Lemna 
(except trimlca). When submerged these became quite wet, but, 
reaching the surface, the water leaves them, as though they were 
slightly greasy, and in a way to force the leaves to the surface in 
a proper position, as soon as one bit reaches the surface. The 
under side, on the other hand, is always wet, and carries a layer 
of water with it when taken out. Neither the Lemna nor the 
larva carries with it a coating or layer of air, as is the device of 
many surfaces that repel water. At the same time a floating 
larva creeps away under a leaf without any obvious effort, 
whilst some force is necessary to submerge an upper surface 
of Lemna leaf; so that, though the water-repulsion of both 
seems of much the same character, it is weaker in the case 
of the larva. 

June 18th.—Larvae all in cases, of all sorts of sizes and 
shapes ; sometimes all the pieces are cut off, and the cases are 
portable; sometimes one side is the under surface of a large leaf 
of Lemnay and the case is a fixture. The pieces are of irregular 
shape, roughly triangular, &c., often as broad as long, so that 
no sort of larva-shaped case results. These irregular shaped 
pieces are also of various sizes, down to small corners of leaves, 
often sections of rootlets, &c. It is in fact somewhat erroneous 
to call them cases; they are really shelters, manufactured as 
rapidly as possible from the available materials. The little 
larvjB also appear to eat freely. 

19th.—Examined several cases, and found that they con¬ 
tained no air—that the larva lived bathed in the surrounding 
fluid; the simplest way to verify this was found to be to open 
the case under water, when no air at all was found. 

22nd.—Several cases examined ; the larvae were found to be 
in theif second stages, and the cases now contained air. The 
head is pale, with a faint dusky tinting; the prothoracic plate is 
large and very black, anal plate not tinted, and looks as if of 
same texture as rest of larva. The larva is full 2 mm. long, 
rather thick, large head, of fairly uniform thickness throughout 
(0'3 mm.). The hairs are now (comparatively) much shorter 
(II=0'08 mm.); they are one to each tubercle, which are now 
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large oval convex scuta, with the hair central (about 0*04 mm. in 
diameter); I is about half the length of II; IV, V have a com¬ 
mon scutum, posterior hair higher; VI, single hair, and 3 at 
base of proleg. On thorax 1 and 2, I, II, III and IV (?) have 
each two hairs. 

In preparing a skin, the silk gland was broken against the 
glass, and the contents almost immediately afterwards were 
found to have glued the specimen to the glass, although under 
water. 

June 27th.—Opened two cases; found the larvsB of two dif¬ 
ferent ages, one (in second skin?) pale and distended, and nearly 
as large as the other (in third skin), with larger head, looking 
collapsed and nearly black; when stretched out it was very 
much paler ; length about 3 mm. 

July 2nd.—Two larvae have gone much ahead of the others, 
and are very large, possibly in last skin, certainly in penul¬ 
timate. 

Left a number of larvae in a multitude of glasses on July 4th. 
They were soon reported to be very voracious. Just before 
July l^tJi and 13th hs,d fastened themselves to sides of glasses, 
and were supposed to be pupating, but they cut themselves free, 
and were therefore supposed to have been moulting; they were 
now in need of much fresh duckweed, as they were very 
voracious. They then pupated without calling any special 
attention to the procedure, and on July 22nd two moths emerged. 
On the 25th seven came out, and many had emerged since 22nd. 
On 27th all appeared to have emerged. On Aug. 10th, however, 
another appeared, and on 12th there were found to be still three 
larvae feeding. Whether these were laggards, or intruders intro¬ 
duced small with the relays of duckweed, must remain in doubt; 
one was preserved, one emerged (a male) Sept. 1st, and one was 
then still feeding. This one was still alive in November, and 
apparently hybernating. 

The cocoon is of much denser (very white) silk than the 
larva-case, though made within it (or of it), and on the emerg¬ 
ence of the moth seems almost at once to lose its water-resisting 
property. 

My larvae were clearly double-brooded, but, as they were kept 
indoors, and in (comparatively) small glass vessels exposed to 
the sun whenever it shone through the window, this part of my 
experience cannot safely be extended as applying to the insect in 
its native ponds. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE WAVE MOTHS (GENUS ACIDALIA, 

Auot.)* 

By Louis B, Prout, F.E.S. 

In the above title I have retained the name Acidaliay*' to 
which the moths of which I want to speak have been so genera.lly 
referred ; but there are two objections to it, and I am only using 
it as a recognizable appellation, not as a tenable genus. In the 
first place, most modern authors consider it “ preoccupied ” by 
Acidalia, Hb. Verz., p. 81, and it is just possible that was really 
published before Acidaliciy Tr. And in the second place, even if 
the Geometrid genus {Acidalia, Tr.) has really the prior claim to 
the name, its true type should evidently be brumata, Linn., 
according to the diagnoses of Schiffermiiller (Fam. K.) and 
Treitschke. 

The so-called genus “ Acidalia'' is somewhat nearly related 
to the subfamily which is generally considered typical of the 
entire superfamily Geometrides, namely the subfamily Geome- 
trinae, or “emerald moths.” The name of “ wave moths,” given 
by our old English writers, is due to the pattern of the wings, 
which is of a tolerably uniform type almost throughout them, 
consisting of a succession of waved dark lines traversing both 
pairs of wings, though a few species modify the pattern, e,g.y 
by blotches, especially behind the outer line. Unfortunately, 
however, this is a rather general—probably primitive—type of 
marking in the Geometrides, and the terribly superficial classifi¬ 
cations of our entomological forefathers, being based upon mere 
wing-markings, suffered in consequence. Thus Hiibner (Verz. 
bek. Schmett. pp. 308-12, circ. 1825), the first to attempt any 
elaborate subdivisions, created one stirps for practically the 
whole of the wave-marked species, giving the stirps, for no very 
obvious reason, the name of Sphecodes —“ wasp-like ” ; he dia¬ 
gnoses it thus: “ Body very slender, wings ample, that without 
markings, these marked with waved lines ”—a fair sample of 
the classificatory characters which satisfied the old lepido- 
pterists. As may be imagined, the genera in this stirps or family 
were sometimes decidedly mixed as to their contents; thus, 
Leptoineris comprised exanthemata and some true Acidaliids, 
Asthenay candidata, luteata, and some true Acidaliids, and so on. 
This is neither better nor worse than our vernacular, in which 
exanthemata is the “dingy white wave,” candidata the “small 
white wave,” and so on. Even so recently as 1857 the French 
systematist, Guenee, retained the genus Asthena {candidatay &c.) 
in his AcidalidsB, and considered that his Caberidee {exanthematay 
&c.) also had considerable affinity with them. But his views 

Bead before the North London Natural History Society, November 
22nd, 1904. 
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were already a little behind the times even when he wrote; 
for his German contemporaries, Speyer, Herrich-Schaeffer, and 
Lederer, had for some years been investigating classification 
upon more of an anatomical basis—leg-structure and neuration 
in particular—and had published much which showed that the 
genera in question belonged to three very distinct groups, and 
this seems fully borne out by studies of the early stages. Asthena 
belongs to the Larentiidas (commonly called “ carpet moths ) 
rather than to the ** waves,” while Cahera has the essential 
characteristics of the great family Boarmiidae, including true 
Boarmia (the ‘*oak beauties,” &c.), the Fidoniinae (*|heath” moths, 
&c.), and many others. These, therefore, lie quite outside the 
range of the Acidalise, and I shall dismiss them from consideration. 

1 have just said that Guenee—whose work has constantly to 
be referred to because it is the basis of Doubleday’s and South s 
arrangements, so largely used by British workers—that Guenee 
wrongly includes candidata, &c. (Astbeninae) in his family Acida- 
liidae, and a glance at South’s List will show you that the elimi¬ 
nation of these reduces the family by six—four species of 
Asthenat Kupisteria ohliterata, oXiA VeMusia camhrica. But it so 
happens that, by way of compensation, six species which 
Guenee placed in a different family immediately before Acidaliidae, 
namely, his Ephyridse, have certainly to be incorporated therein. 
No one can have noticed the ova or, the imaginal characters of 
Zonosoma (Ephyra)^ without seeing how near they conae to the 
** Waves,” and even the highly specialized, butterfly-like pupa 
has clear affinities with the pupa of “ Acidalia'' Probably, 
however, that compact little group can still stand as a subfamily, 
Epbyrinee, leaving us to deal with the typical subfamily Acida- 
liinee (Sterrhines) or “Waves” proper. By an absurdly antiquated 
arrangement, all of these which are represented in Britain, with 
the single exceptions of the “ blood-vein moth” (Timandra) and 
—in some authors—the beautiful little muricata (Hyria)^ are still 
allowed to stand as one genus {Acidalia)^ not only in our British 
lists, but also in 8taudinger and Eebel’s recent ‘ Catalog’ of the 
Palfiearctic Lepidoptera. There is no doubt still much work to 
be done in investigating the closer affinities of one species with 
another, but the fact that they represent at least three distinct 
biological groups has been recognized by the best workers for 
fully half a century, and the genera which Herrich-Schaeffer 
formed from the anatomy of the imago are supported, so far as 
research has yet proceeded, by marked larval distinctions, and I 
believe by those of the egg also. Probably, however, even the 
three genera will prove inadequate when the larv® have been 
more thoroughly worked through. 

The only English text-book which has yet shown us these 
three main “genera” is Meyrick’s ‘Handbook of British Lepi¬ 
doptera ’ (London, 1896). He calls the genera in question Eois, 
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Sterrhay and Leptomerisy* only ochrata going to steirha. I shall 
speak more particularly of the two larger genera presently; of 
the early stages of his Sterrha I know practically nothing, ex¬ 
cepting that the larvae seem somewhat intermediate in form 
between those of the other groups, and that Mr. Tutt notes dis¬ 
tinctive egg characters. In Buckler’s ‘ Larvae of British Butter¬ 
flies and Moths ’ (vii. p. 82) is the astonishing italicized statement 
that “ its (the larva of S. ochrata) ventral pair of legs is on the 
eleventh segment,” which, in modern nomenclature, would be 
the seventh abdominal; if there is not some error of observation, 
this distinction would be of far more than generic value, but I 
confess that I can hardly credit the statement. I ought to 
mention here that Herrich-Schaeffer founded yet a fourth genus 
upon imaginal leg-structure for A. fumata, naming it PylargCy 
and that Meyrick has accepted this in his ‘ Handbook *; but the 
larva seems, from all accounts, so near those of immutata and 
remutatay that I doubt whether it could not better have been 
allowed to rest in LeptoweriSy as in Meyrick’s 1892 ‘ Classifica¬ 
tion ’ (Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond.). 

A few other attempts to isolate aberrant species of ^^Acidalia ” 
may be very briefly mentioned, Immoratay with its warmer and 
rougher scaling, tesselated fringes, and less characteristically 
‘‘waved” pattern, was placed by Guen6e in Strenia, along with 
clathrata; but this was entirely erroneous. Emarginatay on 
account of its peculiar shape, had a special genus, Ania, erected 
for it by Stephens long ago, and this is followed by Barrett in his 
new book, and will probably prove worth adopting. Barrett also 
(‘ Lep. Brit.’ viii. p. 72) uses Timandra (wrongly, of course, as the 
name belongs to amata) for the species which have the hind wing 
angulated ; they can probably for the present remain as a section 
of Meyrick’s Leptomeris. Busticatay being our only British wave 
with a “ carpet band ” (i. e., darkened central band) originally 
got placed among the Carpets, and Stephens in his 1850 Cata¬ 
logue maintained it as a separate genus under the name of Cos- 
morhocy Hb.; Hiibner himself (‘Verzeichniss,’ p.326), had some¬ 
what mixed contents for his Cosmorhoey namely, galiatay ocellata, 
rusticata. The question of the exact position of this charming 
little species {rusticata) is a somewhat difi&cult one; but it has 
long been recognized, and is beyond the possibility of cavil that 
it is a true “ Acidalia ” in the broad sense in which I have used 
the term in the title of my paper this evening. Its larva is one 
of the stout and rugose ones with stiff, clubbed bristles, and 
would belong very well with interjectaria, &c., in Ptychopoda (= 

Eoisy as Moore and Warren have pointed out, rightly belongs to 
russeariaf Hb., and this genus should be called Ptychopoda, Steph. Mey¬ 
rick’s other names seem historically correct. Warren and Swinhoe have 
recently substituted Emmiltis, Hb., for Leptomerisy but Herrich-Schaeffer’s 
prior restriction makes pygmcearia, Hb., the type of Emmiltis, which is 
hence a quite distinct genus. 
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EoiSf Meyr.), in which genus, indeed, Meyrick places it. But 
his genus rests on imaginal characters alone, amongst the chief 
of which is, “ posterior tibiae in male .... without spurs ’’; 
whereas those of rusticata most emphatically have the terminal 
spurs, and well developed. This circumstance has led Herrich- 
Schaeffer to place it in the genus which Meyrick calls Sterrha^ 
along with ochratay (fee. 

I am afraid I shall have wearied you already with these 
intricacies of the imaginal classification, but I thought it almost 
necessary to state how matters stood in that regard, in order to 
be able to compare one or two of the results arrived at with those 
obtainable from the earlier stages, which have been, in this 
group, too much neglected from the systematist’s point of view, 
but which I am hoping to take in hand as opportunity offers; 
and concerning which I want to show that I have already 
made a commencement. To be sure, I cannot claim to have 
yet discovered anything novel, and the peculiar hair-structures 
of certain of the larvae have been mentioned in a haphazard 
way by different waiters, as have also the extreme differences in 
the relative length and thickness in various members of the 
group; but, so far as I am aware, no attempt at all has been 
made to correlate the imaginal genera with the larval. This, no 
doubt, arises from the fact that our genus-makers are chiefly 
museum-workers, who know nothing, and care less, about the 
earlier stages; for instance, the celebrated Dutch entomologist, 
Heer P. G. T. Snellen, who not so long ago remarked, very 
inaptly, that it seemed to him that the classifying of insects by 
any other than the perfect state was very much like classifying 
men and women by the shape of the cap which their grand¬ 
mothers wore ! Surely the nearest approach which can be made 
to a perfect classificatory system will be made by those who— 
like Mr. Tutt and his collaborators in his great work, ‘ British 
Lepidoptera ’—endeavour to take due account of all stages, and 
all characters, of course with an adequate recognition of their 
probable relative antiquity and stability, and so forth, under 
the stress of the manifold operations of natural selection. 

In speaking of the larvte of “ Acidaliaf let me first mention 
some peculiarities of habit, &c., which are more or less distinc¬ 
tive of them, and which may readily attract the attention of even 
the casual observer. I do not quite know how best to arrange 
these scattered observations; but perhaps the following will 
satisfactorily cover the ground, viz.: when they are found; where 
they are found; how they feed; hoiv they are protected. In one 
sense, at least so far as my own experience is concerned, the first 
two might almost be disposed of in single words— *'nowhen'' 
and “ nowhere.'' During a period of some eighteen years as a 
more or less active field-lepidopterist, I have only on four occa¬ 
sions, to my recollection, found an “ Acidalia" larva, and in each 
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instance by the purest ‘‘fluke.” Many years ago I remember 
meeting with a full-grown caterpillar of the common “ riband 
wave ” (Ptychopoda averaata) crawling on a tree-trunk in Epping 
Forest, probably searching for a place in which to pupate. And 
thrice more recently, when prying about amongst a mixture of 
low-growing plants on rough broken ground, such as that around 
the “ Limpet Run ” at Sandown, I have happened upon a larva 
which has been successfully bred, the three species being P. in- 
terjectariaf Leptomeria hnitaria, and L. marginepunctata. Yet all 
these four species, and several others in the genus, are really 
quite common—either everywhere, as in the case of P, averaata, 
or locally, as in that of the other three. Hence it is pretty clear 
that their small size and retiring habits—the latter including the 
fact that they all, or nearly all, feed upon insignificant growths 
close to the ground, shield them sufficiently from human obser¬ 
vation ; and were it not that the eggs are easy to obtain from a 
captured female, and the larv® not hard to rear, we should probably 
know comparatively very little about their early stages. It is 
only right to add, however, that a few entomologists, such as 
Dr. Eossler, of Wiesbaden, seem to have been exceptionally 
gifted at finding obscure larva) in their native haunts, and have 
given us records of the habits and habitat of quite a respectable 
number of the species. 

If, however, I cannot say much about when the larvae are 
“ found,” I can tell you definitely when they are, or theoretically 
should be, Jindable, And this is throughout ten or eleven months 
of the year—almost any time, excepting, say, June or July (when 
practically all the imagines are out). For this is a genus, or 
group, of clearly-defined habit as regards the general course of 
its life-cycle. 1 remember hearing my friend Mr. Bacot tenta¬ 
tively suggest a fixed hybernating stage as a possible generic 
character—t.e., mark of close phylogenetic relationship — in 
certain cases amongst the Lepidoptera. Of course neither he 
nor I would overpress it; for it is well known that sometimes the 
very closest allies differ in this respect, so that it would even 
seem as though the physiological isolation which formed them 
into species were actually due to an initial divergence in the 
hybernating habit; e.g*y Cidaria immanata passes the winter as 
an egg, its twin brother C. truncata as a larva. But it is none 
the less true that several thoroughly natural groups have main¬ 
tained complete uniformity, so that we find all the Acronyctse, 
all the Dianthoecia), &c., hybernating as pupse, all the great 
genus Agrotia as larvae, and so on. Now our * Acidalia ’ seem ab¬ 
solutely incapable of hybernating in any other state than that of 
caterpillar, and the apparent inflexibility of this rule in so large 
a group seems at least worthy of mention. I noticed that the 
Rev. G. H. Raynor commented on the fact in a recent number of 
the ‘ Entomologist’s Record ’ (vol. xvi. p. 108); but, misled by 
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defective information in some of the books, he thought that P. 
perochraria afforded a possible exception. I find that Bossier, 
from whom the suggestion was supposed to emanate, gives no 
hint of anything exceptional in its hybernating period. 

(To be continued.) 


SOME TASMANIAN CASE-BEARING LEPIDOPTEEA. 
By Prank M. Littler, P.E.S., M.AO.U. 

(Concluded from vol. xxxvii. p. 315.) ^ 

Oeceticus iGNOBiLis, Walk. 

cJ. 40 mm. Head, thorax, and abdomen brownish ochreous, face 
whitish, antenna3 ochreous, legs fuscous. Fore wings elongate, mode¬ 
rate; costa nearly straight; termen oblique, semihyaline, minutely irro- 
rated with fuscous scales, thicker towards base and along costa. Hind 
wings with termen rounded, slightly uneven ; colour as in fore wings ; 
some dull ochreous fuscous hairs towards base and along dorsum. 

$ . 15-20 mm. Apterous, Cream-coloured, except for the head 

and thoracic segments, which are brownish; surface naked, except 
for slight pilose fringe of short yellowish hairs on the posterior 
segments. 

What I have remarked about the female of Clania lewinii 
applies with equal force to this species. Therefore there is no 
necessity to repeat myself. This species is not so plentiful as 
the previous one ; its case is formed in the same manner, but is 
longer and stouter. Personally, I have found it feeding on 
eucalyptus only. The habits of the male and female moths are 
precisely the same as those of C. lewinii. 

On the mainland this species is commonly known as the 
“Lictor Case-Moth,” because its case bears some resemblance to 
the fasces or bundles of rods borne by the lictors of old before 
the Boman magistrates. 

Cebysa conflictella. 

S . 14-19 mm. Fore wings very deep brown, black in some 
lights, powdered with minute golden scales ; along the costa are five 
orange-yellow spots at practically equal distances apart; the first spot 
is just inside the apical angle, and the fifth at the base of the wing; the 
fringes are likewise orange-yellow. Hind wings same colour as fore, 
but with more orange-yellow markings; discoidal cell orange-yellow, 
also apical angle, but this yellow spot is absent in some specimens ; 
the inner margin has four orange-yellow spots ; fringes orange-yellow. 
Under side same as upper. Body very dark brown, tufts on side of 
thorax pale yellow ; under side of abdomen orange-yellow. * 

5 . 11-16 mm. Semi-apterous. Fore wings a beautiful shade of 

peacock-green ; apical area orange-yellow, extending one-fourth ; two 
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orange-yellow spots on costa; fringes yellow. Hind wings: apical 
half orange-yellow, basal half peacock-green, with a small orange- 
yellow spot on inner margin; fringes yellow. Body: upper and under 
sides peacock-green. Legs same colour. Body often projects 6 mm. 
beyond the hind wings. 

This species is fairly common in parts. The males during 
February and March may often be seen hovering about fences, 
especially on any very warm day. They are very rapid and erratic 
flyers, somewhat difficult to capture. This last summer they 
were more numerous than usual. The females, on emerging, 
crawl on to a post or a bough, and are there impregnated by the 
males. They cannot fly in the least, but can run very fast, with 
a curious ant-like motion. When approached they immediately 
run round the post or bough, and hide in some crevice. Very 
few females are seen in proportion to the number of males ; this 
is perhaps owing to their shyness. The posterior extremity is 
elongate, and the ovipositor is sheathed in long fuscous hairs. 
Eggs dull milky white, no sign of any markings even under high 
magnification, inclined to oval in shape. They are laid singly 
on or in close proximity to their food-plants, which consist of 
grasses and many species of garden-plants ; also members of the 
acacia family. The larvae are, as is usual with many species of 
case-moths, pale yellowish white, with the head and thoracic 
segments chitinous, and marked with black. The cases are 
15 mm. long by 5 mm. broad, and are composed of silk incrusted 
on the outside with minute fragments of bark; no twigs are 
employed in their structure. They are flattened, being not more 
than 3-4 mm. deej). The under sides of fence-rails is a favourite 
locality for them, as are also the crevices in the bark of old 
acacia-trees. The larvae reverse in the usual manner before 
emerging from the lower end. 

Lepidoscia magnella. Walk. 

S . 25 mm. Head yellow, face fuscous; thorax, antennae, legs, 

and abdomen dark fuscous ; thorax yellow anteriorly. Fore wings 
elongate, moderate, dark fuscous, markings yellow ; a diffused spot on 
inner margin ; a moderate straight fascia from before middle of costa to 
before middle of inner margin;.a triangular spot on costa at four- 
fifths ; a smaller spot on inner margin before anal angle; a spot on 
termen below middle. Hind wings dark fuscous ; basal third ochreous 
yellow. 

$ . 12 mm. Apterous. Ochreous brown. Round the ovipositor 

is a dense tuft of hair, yellowish brown on surface, pale yellow at tips, 
1*6 mm. long. 

The cases of this species are often very plentiful in gardens, 
especially on apple-trees. They are both curious and interesting, 
being composed of seven, sometimes eight, segments, each formed 
by regular narrow strips of wood, 5 mm. long, laid on in a slight 
spiral. The cases are cylindrical, or rather cannon-shaped, 
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somewhat narrow, broadest at base, and gradually tapering to 
apex; up to 40 mm. in length, and 4 mm. at greatest breadth. 

1 have caught but one male moth ; it was very weak on the 
wing. The others I have bred. The female is quite destitute of 
wings, and is a very sluggish crawler. She never strays far 
from her case, but remains an inconspicuous object on a bough 
of its food-plant until impregnated. Then an occurrence takes 
place which I am at present at a loss to thoroughly understand. 
On cutting open a number of cases, I have found eggs sprinkled 
in them from top to bottom. These eggs, on hatching, have 
proved to be those of this species. Does the moth, after impreg¬ 
nation, thrust the projecting pupa-case out of the way at the 
posterior aperture, crawl inside, lay her eggs among the silk 
lining of the case, crawl out again, and then die ? Taking into 
consideration the behaviour of the female of Clania lewinii, such 
a thing is quite possible. On no occasion did I find the remains 
of a female in any of the cases. 

At present I see no other explanation possible to account for 
the eggs getting inside the cases. They are round in shape, and 
of a yellow colour. The larvae on first emerging are 1 mm. long, 
thorax and abdomen yellowish, and the head black. From actual 
observations I found that the first case is made exactly in the 
same manner as that of C, leivinii or 0. iynohilu. The full- 
grown larvae are 15 mm. long and 1*5 mm. broad; head and 
thoracic segments striped with reddish brown, abdomen yellowish 
white, legs dark brown. Their food-plants consist of a number 
of species of native trees, including the acacia and Casuarineae. 
Sometimes they become very destructive in fruit-gardens by 
nibbling through the young shoots on apple-trees. The moths 
are to be found during February and March. 

Xysmatodoma ADKTiOPSis, Meyr. 

^ . 25 mm. Fore wings blackish brown, dusted with fine silvery 

scales; running from costa to inner margin are fine interrupted lines 
of black. Hind wings black, almost purple in some lights; fringes 
same colour. Head and thorax covered with moderately long silvery 
hair ; abdomen brownish black. 

2 . 85 mm. Fore wings blackish brown, well dusted with fine 

silvery scales; wavy black markings not so pronounced as in male. 
Hind wings dull blackish brown; fringes tinged with purple. Head 
grey and thorax black ; abdomen blackish brown. 

In some districts the cases of this species are rather plentiful 
on their favourite food-plant, acacia, especially A. dealbata, the 
silver-wattle. 

Both male and female moths are heavy flyers, especially the 
latter. The cases are 24 mm. long and 5 mm. at the widest 
part, tapering off slightly towards the posterior extremity. They 
are composed of very fine grains of bark, tightly fastened to a 
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strong silken envelope. But rarely is a fragment of twig used. 
When^ about to emerge tlie pupa-case is thrust well out of the 
posterior aperture. The moths emerge in February and March. 

Other interesting species I hope to deal with at some later 
date. My best thanks are due to Mr. Oswald Lower, P.E.S., of 
New South Wales, for very kindly running me out, from material 
supplied, the descriptions of Clania lewinii (male), and Lepidoscia 
magnella (male). 

Launceston, Tasmania: August, 1904. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF A NEW GENUS AND SOME NEW 
SPECIES OP EAST INDIAN HYMENOPTERA. 

By P. Cameron. 

(Concluded from vol. xxxvii. p. 310.) 

CKABRONIDiE. 

Crabbo elvinus, sp. nov. 

Black; the scape of the antennae, two-thirds of the pronotum, a 
small, transverse pyriform mark on the sides near the tegulse, the 
greater part of the scutellum, its keels, a line on the post-scutellum, a 
line down the base of the mesopleurae, an interrupted line on the base 
of the third abdominal segment, the front femora, tibisB, and tarsi, the 
apical two-thirds of the middle femora, the apex of the hinder broadly 
—more broadly below than above—and the four hinder tibias, yellow. 
Wings fuscous, the stigma fulvous, the nervures darker. ^. Length, 
9 mm. 

Hab. Himalayas. 

Head with the front and vertex closely and distinctly punctured, 
the former more strongly than the latter; the lower part of the front 
in the centre smooth, shining, furrowed and covered with silvery 
pubescence and sparsely with long fuscous hairs. Face and clypeus 
densely covered with silvery pubescence. Mesonotum opaque, closely 
punctured and covered with long fuscous hair, as are also the scutel- 
lums. The metanotal area bears some curved striad, and is bounded 
by a curved keel on the sides ; the apical slope is deeply furrowed in 
the middle, and bears some curved transverse strisB, The furrow on 
the base of the mesopleuraa is wide and deep, and bears eight transverse 
keels ; in front of the yellow line is a curved keel. Above the middle 
coxad are four curved keels ; there is an oblique keel above the hinder 
coxad, and the metapleura is bounded at the apex by a curved keel. 
The basal segment of the abdomen becomes gradually wider towards 
the apex where its width is about two-thirds of the total length; the 
pygidium is bare, closely and distinctly punctured, and is hollowed in 
the middle; the epipygium is thickly covered with fuscous pubescence. 
The apex of the radius is rounded. 
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CrABRO LYSIAS, sp. DOV. 

Black; the scape of the antennfe, an interrupted line on the pro- 
notum, and two large transverse marks on the second and fourth 
abdominal segments, yellow; the greater part of the front tibiae, the 
middle at the base and apex, the hinder, except in the centre behind, 
and the basal joint of the hinder tarsi, yellow. Wings hyaline, the 
stigma fulvous, the nervures darker. ? . Length, 9-10 mm. 

Hah. Himalayas. 

Clypeus thickly covered with dark silvery pubescence, and distinctly 
keeled in the centre. Mandibles punctured strongly, but not closely 
at the base ; the apical teeth equal in size, large. Front and vertex 
closely, rugosely punctured, opaque, more shining along the lower 
inner orbits. Ocelli in a curve. Mesonotum opaque, closely rugose, 
a narrow furrow in the centre of the basal half; the punctures on the 
scutellum run into striae at the apex. Metanotal area irregularly, 
closely longitudinally striated ; a deep furrow in its centre; the furrow 
becomes wider towards the apex, and is united to the furrow on the 
apical slope, which is obscurely transversely striated. The upper part 
of the propleurae obliquely striated; below, at the apex, are three stout, 
oblique keels. The upper part of the mesopleurao is stoutly striated, 
the striae curved; the lower part punctured, the punctures running 
into striae; the basal furrow is wide. Metapleurae obscurely striated. 
Tibiae stoutly irregularly spined. The basal half of the pygidium bears 
large punctures ; the apical is smooth, hollowed, narrowed, and keeled 
laterally; it is fringed with long golden hair. 

Comes near C. argentatus and C. hellus in Bingham’s ar¬ 
rangement. 

Crabro menyllus, sp. nov. 

Black; the scape of the antennae, except for a brownish line above, 
an interrupted line on the pronotum and two transverse large marks 
on the base of the second abdominal segment, yellow. Wings hyaline, 
the nervures and stigma dark fuscous. $ . Length, 7 mm. 

Hah. Himalayas, 

Front and vertex closely and distinctly punctured, the former more 
strongly than the latter, which is not furrowed, and is covered below 
with silvery pubescence. Ocelli in a curve. Clypeus not keeled or 
furrowed in the centre; thickly covered with silvery pubescence. 
Mandibles black, piceous towards the apex. Mesonotum closely and 
strongly punctured, and thickly covered with longish pale pubescence. 
Scutellum closely punctured, less strongly and obscurely striated at 
the apex; the extreme apex shining. Post-scutellum closely punc¬ 
tured, with a smooth space in the centre. Metanotum aciculated, the 
base closely striated, the striae stronger and oblique on the sides; the 
apical slope aciculated and closely, but not strongly, obliquely striated. 
Mesopleurae distinctly, but not very closely, punctured; the meta- 
closely, finely obliquely striated. Petiole as long as the second and 
third segments united; it becomes gradually wider towards the apex ; 
the third and following segments are thickly covered with fulvous 
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pubescence. Legs normal; the fore tibite with a broad yellow band 
on the apical half. 

This species, from the form of the petiole, is allied to 
C. ardens and C. odontophorus. The area on the metanotum is 
not bounded by a furrow; the furrow on its apical slope is wide 
and deep on the upper half. 

Ckrcebis flavoplagiata, sp. nov. 

Black; the upper part of the head, the mesonotum and scutellum 
red ; the head and thorax largely marked with yellow, the vertex with 
four yellow marks in a transverse row; the abdomen black, the sides 
of the first segment, the base of the second broadly, its apex and that 
of the third, fourth, and fifth narrowly, the lines becoming gradually 
narrower, two marks, wider than long, on the base of the third 
segment, the edge of the pronotum behind, the middle of the propleuras, 
a mark behind the tubercles, projecting narrowly upwards at the base, 
an irregular mark on the lower part of the mesopleuras, the yellow 
turning into rufous below and two large oval marks on the apex of the 
metanotum, extending on to the metapleurte, a mark on the sides of 
the scutellum and the post-scutellum, yellow. Wings hyaline. ? . 
Length, 12 mm. 

Hah, Himalayas. 

AntennsB rufous, darker above, the scape lined with yellow below. 
Head: the lower half of the outer orbits, the inner broadly from 
shortly above the middle, a line extending from the ocelli to the base 
of the antenniB, dilated below and to a less extent above, the face, 
clypeus, and the mandibles, except at the apex, lemon-yellow; there 
is a black line commencing shortly behind the ocelli, where it is 
obliquely narrowed, extending down the sides of the central yellow line 
to the base of ihe clypeus. Occiput black below. Clypeus roundly 
convex, its apex almost transverse, rufous. The outer marks on the 
vertex are irregularly oval, the two central narrower,’ longer, and 
oblique. The whole head is closely and strongly punctured ; the 
clypeus is less strongly and closely. Thorax punctured, but not 
strongly, the base of the pronotum shagreened. Metanotal area closely 
but not very strongly punctured, and more closely on the sides than 
in the centre. The metapleuraB at the base above with some stout, 
clearly separated stride, the lower part and the centre finely, indistinctly 
striated. Four front legs rufous, mixed with yellow, the coxa> and the 
femora for the greater part above, black, the middle tarsi black above; 
the hinder cox© black, with a yellow line in the centre above, the 
trochanters for the greater part yellow, the femora for the greater part 
black, their tibi» broadly black, as are also the tarsi. Petiole stout, 
of nearly equal width throughout, fully one-third longer than wide. 
Pygidium longitudinally rugose, of almost equal width throughout; 
the epipygium with the apical two-thirds incised; the incision becoming 
gradually, but not much, widened towards the apex. The basal three 
ventral segments are largely marked with yellow. 

In Bingham’s arrangement this species would come in near 
C. tristis and <7. sulphurea. 
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ANOPLINI. 

Anoplitjs (Pompilus) orodes, sp. nov. 

Black; densely pruinose ; the apex of the hinder femora broadly 
and the hinder tibise red ; the wings yellowish-hyaline, the apex from 
the end of the radius smoky; the third cubital cellule much narrowed 
above. $ . Long. 18 mm. 

Hah. Darjeeling. 

Black; pruinose ; the abdomen broadly banded with white pile ; 
the apical third of the hinder femora and the hinder tibiaa red. Head 
very little developed behind the eyes; the occiput transverse. Eyes 
parallel, only very slightly converging above. Ocelli in a curve, the 
hinder separated from each other by a greater distance than they are 
from the eyes; there is a narrow furrow on the lower half of the front. 
Apex of clypeus transverse, its sides rounded. Thorax smooth, densely 
pruinose ; the pronotum is as long as the head. Median segment 
large; the top flat; the apex with an oblique slope, its sides slightly 
dilated; the outer edges broadly, roundly dilated ; below ending in a 
tooth. The first and third transverse cubital iiervures are broadly, 
roundly curved; the second is straighter and more oblique; the fuscous 
apical cloud commences at the end of the radial cellule, and does not 
extend to the third transverse cubital nervure; the third cubital cellule 
is greatly narrowed above. 

Comes near to P. incognitu$, Cam., but is a larger and stouter 
insect; has the third cubital cellule not petiolate, the apex of 
the median segment not thickly covered with silvery matted 
pubescence, and the wings are not uniformly infuscated. It has 
the coloration of P. pedestris, but it wants the transverse furrow 
on the second ventral segment found in that species. 

Obs.— P. vischnu, Cam., has nothing to do with P. mcognitus^ 
Cam., as Bingham suggests (Hym. of India, 157). It would be 
much better when an author, in a monographic work, cannot 
quote a species with certainty as a synonym, to give the original 
description in full. Vischnu, Cam., has the legs entirely black, 
and has not the hinder femora and tibiae red, as in incognitm. 
It is related, as I have stated (Manr. Memoirs, 1891, 469), 
to P. vivaXy ^m. So, too, on p. 169, Aero, Cam., is doubtfully 
referred to P. rothneyi. There are considerable differences in 
coloration between them, and although the two might be sexes 
of one species, it would have been better, and have saved the 
student trouble, if the original description had been given in full, 
seeing that the identity of the two species was so doubtful. 


ENTOM.—JANUARY, 1905. 


c 
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A PEELIMINAEY LIST OF THE LEPIDOPTEEA OP 

MALTA. 

By Thomas Bainbbioge Fletchee, E.N., F.E.S. 

(Concluded from vol. xxxvii. p. 319.) 

2429. T, parva, Hb.—Common; occurs in June and October, and 
probably throughout the summer. A specimen taken on October 6th, 
1908, is ab. rube facta, Mab. 

2490. Emmelia (Erotyla) trabealis, Sc. {mtlphuraHa, Linn.).—Not 
common. Marsa; May 16th, 1901, and June 7tli, 1902. 

2557. Plusia chalcytes, Esp. One specimen; at light; October 
11th, 1903. 

2562, 1\ gamma, Linn.—Common from March onwards. 

2583. Metoptria monogramma, Hb. — Common, but very local. 
Occurs in grassy places in the wieds in April and May. Birzebbugia 
(Mathew); Wied Kratal; Mnaidra. 

2818. llypena obsitalis, Hb.—Common in shady places and caves 
from May to October. The variation is very great, 

2820. H. lividalis, Hb. — Not common. May 24th, 1902, and 
November 14th, 1903. 

2897. Eucrostes mdigenata, Yill ,—One specimen; October 11th, 1902, 

2971. Acidalia asellaria, H.S.—“ 28th March, 1891 ” (dela Garde). 
I have a specimen, beaten from caronba May 24th, 1902, which I doubt¬ 
fully refer to this species. 

2988. A, virgularia, Hb.—“ Male, pale form (var. amtralis, Zell.); 
May 1898 (is not this rather oarly for ‘ gen. OBst. ?’), Mathew’s coll.** 
(Prout, Entom. xxxvi. p. 204.) 

8032. A. (Idaui)filicata, Hb.—One specimen; May 16th, 1901. 

8148. Ehodometra (Sterrha) sarraria, Linn.—Common from April 
to October. 

8220. Anaitu plagiata, Linn.—Common from February to October. 

3840. Larentia salicata, Hb. Vmusia sp. (de la Garde). Common 
in February and March. Maltese specimens rather incline to var. 
ablutaria, Bdv. 

8344. L. fliictuata, Linn. — “Female, dated 8rd March, 1897; an 
extremely interesting aberration, the markings being all excessively 
weak, notwithstanding that the specimen is in immaculately perfect 
condition—Mathew’s Coll.” (Prout, Entom. xxxvi, p. 204.) 

8481. L. (Camptograynma) bilineata, Liym.—Common in March and 
April. Boschetto, Zurrico, &c.; beaten out of ivy, (fee. (Mathew). 

8658. Tephrociystia pumilata, Hb,—Common; February to June. 
Maltese examples seem intermediate between the northern form and 
var. ternpestivata, Z. 

8948. GnophoR variegata, Dup.—Not uncommon in the early spring. 
This species is beautifully protected by its coloration when at rest on 
the rocky sides of the wieds. 

4075. Aspiiates gUvaria, Fb.—Mr. Mathew {in litt,) informs me of 
the occurrence of this species. 

4077. A, ochreana, Rossi, {citraria, Hb.).—Common from March 
to May* 
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4168. Phragmatohia fuUginosa^ Linn.—Noii uncommon in March. 
I have found the larva in May, so there is probably another brood 
which emerges in the summer and oviposits in the early autumn. 
Maltese specimens seem to incline to var. fervida, Stdgr. 

4203. Arctica villicaf Linn.—One crushed larva upon a road near 
Zurrico (Mathew). 

4288. Cymbalophora (Euprepia) pudicaf Esp.—Common from July 
to October. The larv© are common under stones, in waste places, 
from January to March; they feed by night on various kinds of grass. 

4249. Euprepia {Coscinia) striata, Linn, (grammica, Linn.).—One 
specimen; July, 1897 ; valley leading down to Birzebbugia (Mathew). 

4257. Utetheisa (Deiopeia) pukhella^ Linn.—I never met with this 
species, which appears to be scarce as a rule, but intermittently 
abundant. There seem to be two (? three) broods, as dates noted 
are:—May 9th (de la Garde); beginning of August, 1892 (Oaruana- 
Gatto); and October 25th, 1897 (Mathew). Mr. Caruana-Gatto gives 
us an interesting note on the spasmodic abundance of the species in 
1892. He writes (Medn. Nat. vol. ii. p. 239, September, 1892):— 
“ It is worthy of notice that this pretty moth has occurred in unusual 
abundance this year, and at the moment of writing (August 10th), 
and for a fortnight past, it has been the commonest moth to be seen 
on the wing. 1 do not remember, in fact, ever having had occasion 
to record such extraordinary numbers of any butterfly or moth. In 
the open country, and in fields, especially where the Heliotropium 
europaum (on which the Deiopeia feeds) grows, it is a most curious 
sight to see the innumerable quantities of this pretty species, fluttering 
here and there, looking like large animated snowflakes. Nor is it only 
by daylight that the moth appears, but also in the night it is found, 
attracted by the lights. Mr. R. Briffa, a friend of mine, and a gentle¬ 
man greatly interested in our Lepidoptera, was telling me that at 
Sliena there were thousands of the species flitting about in every part 
of the gardens and fields. The same may be said of all other parts of 
the island, as I have seen the Marsa, Corradino, Notabilo, Attard, and 
many other places, teeming with this moth and its caterpillar.” 

“ As to the cause of such an unusual frequence, I believe it is to be 
referred to the rains which fell during the late spring causing an over¬ 
growth of the Heliotropium, The extra abundance of this plant . . . 
may therefore in a measure account ... for the unusual numbers of 
this insect.” 

Psyche sp.—Larvffi are abundant during the spring, and feed on 
various kinds of grass. The moth appears in August. 

4641. Trypanus (Cossus) cossus, Linn, (ligniperda, Fb.). — Mr. 
Mathew notes that be has often smelt the larva of this species. I 
cannot help thinking that it is of rather doubtful occurrence in Malta, 
and even then only as a casual importation in trees. 

II. 257. Ephestia calidelJa, Gn.—One specimen. April 5th, 1902. 

877. Heterographis convexella^ Led. One specimen. June 14th, 
1902. 

401. Oxyhia transversella, Dup.—Two; June 7th and 14th, 1902. 

516. Bradyrrhoa cantenerella, Dup. — Fairly common at the end 
of May. 
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825 . Aglosta pingidimlis, Linn.—28th March/’ 1891 (de la Garde). 

886. Pyralis farinalis^ Linn.—Common from March to May; pro¬ 
bably throughout the year. 

927. DupmcJielia fovea/is, Zell.—One specimen; April 14th, 1902. 

1039. Nomophila noctuella^ Sehiff. — Abundant throughout the 
year. The dates of capture of my specimens range from February 
24th to June 7th; the variation, however, does not seem to depend 
on the season of emergence. 

1058. Phlyctanodes nudalisy Hb.—One specimen; October 10th, 
1908. 

1151. Pionea ferrugalis, Hb. — Common from March to June. 
Specimens range from pale straw-colour to dark yellowish brown. 

1274. Comifrom ulcerataluy Ld.— “ March (var.).’* — De la Garde. 

1291. Noctuelia floralis, Hb.—Common from June to September, 
flying in the sunshine over fields, and feeding on flowers of wild thyme. 

1865. Almita tetradactylaj Linn. —Common from April to June ; 
Wied Kratal. 

1387. Ptei'ophorus monodaetylusy Linn. (?)—One specimen; June 
14th, 1902. This identification appears doubtful. If correct, the 
specimen is very small, but I have a similar one from Greece. 

1406. Stenoptiiia bipunctidactyla. Haw., var. playiodactyluy Stt.— 
One specimen ; April 6th, 1902. 

1487. Orneodeft hexadactyluy Linn.—One specimen; January 14th, 
1902. 

1578. Tortrix pronuhanay Hb.—Fairly common in April. 

1608. Cnephasia longanuy Hw. {ictericanay Hw.). — Common in 
March and April. 

1811. Euxanthis strammea, Hw.—One specimen; May 24th, 1902. 

1882. Phtheochroa dnpojichelianay Dup.—One specimen; May 15th, 
1902. 

2447. Plutella maculipmnis, Curt, {cruciferaruniyZelL). —Common in 
February. 

Depressariay sp.—Common in May and August. The green larvcD 
were common, spun-up in leaves of wild fennel, in Wied Kratal, at 
the beginning of April, 1902. Pupation takes place in a cocoon formed 
of fragments of the fennel-leaves. 

4693. Nemotois latreillellus, Fb.—Common in May, but very local. 
I have seen the males flying around thistle-flowers in the hot afternoon 
sunshine. 

In addition to the foregoing, I have some fifteen species 
which as yet I have been unable to identify. 

Finally, I cannot conclude better than by thanking those to 
whose courtesy I am indebted for making the foregoing list as 
complete as possible. To Sir George Hampson my warmest 
thanks are due, for valuable assistance in enabling me to identify 
many doubtful species; and also to Mr. Gervase P. Mathew, for 
his extreme kindness in supplying information, and for the loan 
of some of the specimens from his own collection. 
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A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES OF LAERID 2 E FROM 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

By P. Cameron. 

On bringing together recently, for the purpose of study, my 
neo-tropical specimens of Odynerus naddens and allies, I found 
among them a species of Larridse which agreed almost exactly 
with 0. nasidens, having the same size, golden pubescence, wing- 
coloration, and form. It belongs to the Lyrodinas, and comes 
closest to Heliocausus, which may be known from it by the 
transverse median nervure being received behind the transverse 
basal, by the cubitus in hind wings being received much behind 
the median, by the recurrent nervures being widely separated, 
he first behind the middle, and by the eyes converging above. 

IcuMA, gen. nov. 

Eyes parallel, not converging above, reaching to the base of the 
mandibles. Ocelli in a triangle. Clypeus short, its apex broadly 
rounded. Mandibles not incised below, the apical tooth long. Temples 
broad, obliquely narrowed; the occiput transverse. Pronotum very 
short. Scutellums large. Median segment short, gradually rounded, 
the basal area large, closely striated. Tibiae and tarsi spiued, the fore 
tarsi ciliated with long stout spines on the outer side; claws long, 
curved, without a spine. Abdomen short, ovate; the pygidial area 
distinct. Antennae sliort, placed close to, but clearly separated from, 
the clypeus. Radial cellule long, its apex narrowed, but bluntly 
pointed; the transverse median nervure received clearly beyond the 
transverse basal; the recurrent nervures are received in the apical 
third of the second cubital cellule; the cubitus in hind wings origin¬ 
ating shortly beyond the transverse median. 

IcUMA SERICEA, Sp. UOV. 

Black, covered densely with a pale golden pile ; the under side of 
scape, an irregular line across the middle of the clypeus, a line on the 
lower half of the inner orbits on the apex of the pronotum, a narrow 
one on the second abdominal segment, more than the apical half of 
the third, and the whole of the other segments, fulvous yellow. Legs 
black, a line on the under side of the femora, on the under side of the 
tibi©, and on the posterior at the basal half behind, fulvous yellow. 
Wings fulvous hyaline, clearer at the apex, the radial cellule and the 
basal two cubitals smoky; stigma and costa fulvous, the nervures 
darker. ? . Length, 12 mm. 

Panama, Pacific side. 

Head with scattered punctures, the face and clypeus more shining 
than the rest. Thorax distinctly but not closely punctured, the meta- 
notum more strongly than the rest; the stri© on the basal area 
distinct, rather stout, clearly separated. Abdomen, except the pygidial 
area, almost impunotate; the area with longisb, clearly separated 
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punctures in rows. The second cubital cellule is the smallest, and is 
narrowed in front; the first and second abscissas of the radius are 
equal in length ; together they are equal in length to the third. Hind 
ocelli separated from each other by a slightly greater distance than 
they are from the eyes. Basal four joints of flagellum rufo-fulvous 
below; the first joint of flagellum is shorter than the following two 
united. 

The form of coloration shown by this species is found in 
various genera and species of neo-tropical Vespidae. I have a 
CharterguB which resembles it very closely. 


NOTES AND OBSEEVATIONS. 

CoLiAS EDusA REARED FROM OvA IN 1904.—Last August I received 
from a friend twenty ova of Colia^ edusa, which were deposited by a 
female taken by him at Sidmouth, South Devon, in the same month. 
These hatched on the 80th, and feeding-up on clover all the larvae 
pupated from Sept. 25th to Oct. 16th. I then moved the pupae into a 
warm room and they began to change colour on Oct. 19th. Nineteen 
fine images emerged from Oct. 23rd to Nov. 4th, eight males and 
eleven females, one of the latter being without the yellow spots in the 
black hind-marginal band on the fore wings.—J.B. Morris; 14,Eane- 
lagh Avenue, Barnes, Dec. 12th, 1904. 

Tbratological Specimen of Hybernia defoliaria.— It may be of 
interest to note that on Nov. 20th I captured at West Wickham a 
recently emerged male specimen of Hybernia defoliaria in which both 
wings on the right side are entirely absent. The antennsB, legs, and 
tlie wings on the left side are perfectly developed and quite normal; 
but there is no trace of even the rudiments of wings on the right 
side.—A. B. KmNER; 189, Eosendale Eoad, West Dulwich, S.E., 
Dec. 12th, 1904. 

Monk’s Wood and Theola pruni. —It will, I fear, be a great dis¬ 
appointment to entomologists in general to hear that Monk’s Wood, 
near Huntingdon, is now closed to the public. Lord Ghesham, the 
owner, is at present preserving game in this wood so closely that the 
keepers have strict orders to forbid the entrance of entomologists. 
The result of this will, no doubt, be an increased difficulty in obtaining 
a good series of T, prwiiy for, although the species does occur else¬ 
where—notably at Barnwell Wold—still Monk’s Wood may be regarded 
as its headquarters in the British Isles. So much so that those desir¬ 
ing to take T. pruni with their own hands have for the last hundred 
years undertaken a pilgrimage to this celebrated Midland wood. At 
various times I have had the pleasure of looking through many of the 
best collections of British Lepidoptera, and I think I may safely say 
that the two obtainable species that are least adequately represented 
are T. pruni and Carterocephalus palmrnon —but more especially the 
former. Caught specimens are the rule, generally brown with age, or 
torn, or bereft of many scales. In fact, T, prmi, like T. w-alhvw^ 
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to be really fine, must be bred. It is then of an intensely black hue 
(instead of black-brown) and is a decidedly taking” species. 0. 
palcemon is almost equally local, but is fortunately much easier to obtain 
in fine condition, if captured when it first appears at the end of May. 
I suspect the reason one so seldom sees a fine representative series is 
that very few collectors live within reach of this most charming 
member of the Hesperidse. To some collectors the idea of placing a 
monetary value on British Lepidoptera is altogether repugnant. But 
I must confess that to me it seems the only feasible method of deter¬ 
mining the relative value of the different species, and I do not mind 
confessing that I am always deeply interested in the prices charged by 
reliable dealers or realized at London auctions. Most of us, 1 think, 
occasionally buy species we see no other possibility of obtaining, but 
any one who thinks he can buy really fine specimens of pruni and 
palmnon at the usual quotations is grievously mistaken. I myself have 
bought a good deal of late years, but have never succeeded in purchas¬ 
ing a single fine bred specimen, or a single larva, of T. pni^ii, although 
I have commissioned the chief dealers to procure me the latter even at 
so high a price as 28. each. I really think that a fine bred prmi% 
compared with other British butterflies, is quite worth 5s., and 
paloimon I should estimate at 2s. With regard to the range of pruni 
in these islands, I find old records of its occurrence at Linford Wood, 
near Stony Stratford (Entom. vii. 175) and at Beaumont, Berks 
(Entom. xvii. 267); but at the latter place the (single) specimen was 
only seen, I wonder if any of your readers have come across pruni 
elsewhere than in its Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire haunts. 
—(Eev.) Gilbert H. Baynor ; Hazeleigh Kectory, Maldon, Dec. 13th, 
1904. 

The Noctuid Genus Ala. —The name of this genus (Staudinger, 
1882) was used by Lockington for a crustacean in 1877. Hence the 
later name Trichanarta^ Hampson, 1896, will stand, and the three 
species will be known as Trichanarta picteti (Ala picteti, Stand.), T, 
pretwsa (Ala pretiosa, Alph.), and 'F, ladakensis (Anarta ladakensis^ Feld.). 
T. D. A, Cockerell. 

The Entomological Collections in the Oxford University 
Museum. —In the “ Sixteenth Annual Beport of the Delegates of the 
University Museum ” (for 1908) will be found an exceedingly interest¬ 
ing account of work completed, in hand, or to be undertaken, con¬ 
nected with the entomological collections in the Hope Department of 
the Museum. Some idea of the thoroughness with which the labours 
are there conducted may be gathered from the following excerpt from 
Dr. Dixey’s account of work upon the Pierinae which is embodied in 
the ** Beport of the Hope Professor of Zoology *’ (pp. 21-69). 

” In 1893 the PierinaB in the Hope Collection occupied about fifty 
drawers ; they were to some extent sorted out into genera and species, 
but the arrangement did not pretend to critical exactness, nor did* it 
profess to represent the existing knowledge of the different species with 
their distribution and affinities. There were no labels except those in 
MS. attached to the individual specimens. These were often elaborate 
and written with much care; but they could not, as a rule, be read 
without the removal of the specimen from the cabinet. The greater 
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number of the species were grouped together, but several were de¬ 
tached from the general arrangement, and had to be sought in 
different parts of the collection. For reasons of this kind the dif¬ 
ficulties in the way of making an effective study of the group were 
very great. 

“ At the present time the space devoted to the Pierinse consists of 
five cabinets of sixty drawers each—three hundred drawers in all. 
Each specimen has been carefully considered and placed in the position 
that may best illustrate its natural affinities and relation to conditions 
of locality and season. The genera and species have been indicated 
throughout by easily-read labels, and synonyms have been added when 
they possess special interest or importance. The order of the species 
within each genus, and of the genera within the subfamily, has been 
determined with the view of exhibiting the probable relationship of 
the various forms on a phylogenetic basis. With every genus and 
every species a map is given, coloured to show the present distribution 
of the particular assemblage on the earth's surface. Within the limits 
of each species the individual specimens are arranged geographically, 
according to a uniform plan ; seasonal modification of forms, where it 
exists, is duly indicated by special labels.” 

^scHNA MIXTA IN Epping Forbst. —Henry Doubleday is apparently 
not properly entitled to hold the Epping Forest record for /E. mixta. 
In his list of 1871, Doubleday speaks of this dragonfly as being on the 
wing as early as June—in fact, his observations are confined to that 
month. Now, we claim to have a particularly close acquaintance 
with mixta in the Epping Forest district, and we have never met with 
the species before September; indeed, its flight seems to be restricted 
to that and the succeeding month. We think it is pretty clear that 
Doubleday wrongly identified some other species as mixta, or, alter¬ 
natively, failed to keep a proper note of the dates of capture or observa¬ 
tion. — F. W. & H. Campion ; 88 , Maude Terrace, Walthamstow, 
Essex, Oct. 81st, 1904. 

. [It certainly seems to be the case that /E. mixta does not appear 
before August.—W. J. L.] 


CAPTUEES AND FIELD EEPORTS. 

Sphinx (Agrius) convolvuli in Hampshire. — S, convolvuli has been 
common here this season wherever the tobacco-plant was grown. A 
cat belonging to a gentleman residing in Brockenhurst has accounted 
for three specimens. She might be seen on any mild evening during 
August and September prowling along by the flower-beds and waiting 
for the moths which, although never seen in the act, she, no doubt, 
captured on the wing. The three specimens mentioned were taken 
from her mouth alive (they were not cabinet specimens); how many 
more she caught and consumed is, of course, unknown. S, convolvuli 
did not come to the flowers on cold nights, neither did ppss attempt 
to go hunting. In this she showed more wisdom than some of our 
local entomologists* Mr. L. F. Hill, of Cremona, Brockenhurst, hns 
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kindly supplied me with a list of forty-nine specimens which he saw, 
and most of which he captured, at tobacco, between Aug. 16th and 
8ept. 23rd, a record for this neighbourhood.—G. T. Lyle ; Brocken- 
hurst. 

Late Appearance of Colias edusa. —On Oct. 18th last, a fine warm 
day, I saw, while shooting on the marshes at Wallasea, Essex, a male 
0. edusa on the wing; after watching it a short time it settled to feed 
on yarrow-blossom. It was apparently in perfect condition. I hear 
that other specimens have recently been seen in Devon, one as late as 
Nov. 18th.—F. W. Frohawk ; November, 1904. 

Late Appearance op Pyrameis atalanta. —Owing to the recent fine 
warm weather, P. atalanta has been putting in a late appearance. On 
Nov. 18th my wife saw a specimen on the wing, in the finest condition, 
at Bayleigh, Essex, and during the past week specimens have been 
emerging. The larvfe were found quite young at the end of Septem¬ 
ber and beginning of October, which were obviously from eggs deposited 
during September by specimens which emerged during August or 
September. Although it is generally believed that only one brood 
emerges in the year, I am convinced that usually, if not every year, 
there are two broods, the first appearing in July and August, and the 
second continuing through the autumn.—F. W. Frohawk; Nov., 1904. 

Colias edusa, C. hyale, &c., at Felixstowe. —On Aug. 10th and 
11th last I took, at Felixstowe, two female specimens of C\ edusa, on 
open land, fluttering over patches of red clover. I saw six altogether, 
but these two alone gave any chance of capture. I also saw two speci¬ 
mens of C. hyale in the public road, but my net was disconnected, and 
they flew almost at once into private grounds. I was only able to spare 
two days for collecting out of my brief vacation, and then found the 
following plentiful but much worn ; only a small number of the speci¬ 
mens captured were worth retaining: Piens brassiac, P, rapa, P. no pi, 
Vanessa articcB, T, polychloros, Pyrameis atalanta, Pararye egeria, P. 
megcsra, Satyrus semele, Epinephele ianira, Ccenonympha pamphilue, and 
of Lyccsna icarus 1 obtained a large series, both males and females. 
1 may perhaps note that I did not see a single specimen of P. cardui, 
neither have I met with this species during the year in or near 
London.—W. T. Page, F.Z.S. 

Lepidoptera at Kingston, Surrey. — Cheimatohia boreata is simply 
swarming at the lamps here just now. It is no exaggeration to say 
that one might easily take hundreds each evening. Previous to this 
year I had only one specimen taken in Kingston, although I have 
often searched for it. I may also mention that Chesias spartiata, Opu- 
rabia dilutaria, and Hybernia defoliaria have been extremely abundant, 
and some beautiful forms of the latter have been obtained. I have seen 
a specimen of Asteroscopns sphinx (cassinea) which was taken on the 
hill, also a few Dtloba caruleocephala. I have not seen IL aurantiaria 
at all this year.— Percy Richards; “Wellesley,** 11, Queen's Road, 
Kingston Hill, Nov. 18th. 

Species op Plusia visit Flowers of Staohys. —When capturing 
insects on the wing at dusk this year, I noticed a fact which may not 
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be generally known. It is that several species of Pltisia come to the 
flowers of the hedge woundwort {Stachys). I have never seen the name 
of this plant in the list of natural attractions, but of some Plusias I 
could have captured large numbers, so attractive is it. During the past 
summer the following species were captured at Stachys:—Ahrostola 
urticeCf A. triplasia, Plusia chrydtis, P,gamma^ P.iota, and P,pulchiina. 
Of these species P. chrysitis and P. pulchrina were the most numerous, 
but both species of Abrostola were fairly common. P. iota and 
P. gamma were scarce.—W. A. Boguk ; Spring Cottage, Shepton 
Mallet. 

[Barrett (Lep. Brit. vol. vi.) mentions the following Labiatas as 
being attractive to species of Plusia :—Btdlota nigra and other Labi¬ 
ates (P. chrysitis), Stachys palustris and S, sylvatica (P. festucce), and 
'Teucrium scorodonia {P, interrogationis) ; the blossoms of various labi^ 
ate plants are visited for their honey by P. iota. Several species of 
the Labiatae, especially Ijamium and Stachys, are among the known larval 
food-plants of [\ bractea, P. chrysitis, P. gamma, P. iota, and P. jnd- 
chrina, —Ed.] 

Notes on Goleoptera in South-west Surrey. —The following is a 
list of Goleoptera taken in this district during 1904 : —Cychnis ms- 
tratiis, L.: I took two specimens of this Carabid in July, and one of 
them exhibited traces of three irregular lines on each wing-case. 
Carabus monilis, F., C, riolacetis, L., were plentiful on paths and under 
stones, C, granulatus, L., in the rotten wood of fallen trees and 
under stones on Peasmarsh. Creojdiiius maxillosus, L., abundant on 
dead animals. Paderus caligatiis, Er.: I found this for the first time 
on Peasmarsh on Feb. 21st. Xantholinus falgidiis, F., in decayed 
wood. Ocypm aims, Miill,, occurred frequently. Aromia moschata, L., 
in July, on willows. Cetonia aurata, L., common on roses. Lucarnis 
cerviis, L., occurred from about July 2nd, the males being far more 
plentiful than the females. Prionus coriarius, L., one female taken on 
July 24th, while flying against a window at night. Melolontha vtdgaris, 
F., lihizotrogus soLstiUalu, Latr., very plentiful. Phyllopertha horticoia, 
L., frequently during the daytime in June, at rest on oak, Strangalia 
armata, Herbst., occurred frequently on flowers. (Aeotrupes typham, L., 
common at Puttenham in early spring, in the loose sandy soil. 1 ob¬ 
served several dragging pellets of rabbits* excrement into their burrows. 
They varied much in colour, some having castaneous elytra. Do reus 
paradelopipedus, L., abundant. On March 26th 1 found larvae, pupje, 
and several imagines in one piece of decayed oak, Necrophorus 
humator, F., common on dead animals, N, mortuorum, F., occurred 
only once, on a dead rat near Eashing. Cicindela campestris, L., fairly 
common on sandy soil. Notiopkilus biguttatus, F., common on ploughed 
fields. N, aquaticus, L., occasionally on Peasmarsh. Geotriipes stereo- 
rarius, Er„ abundant eveiywhere. G, vemalis, L., occasionally in 
cowdung. Timarcha icevigata, L., on grassy banks, Aphodius fime- 
tarius, L., plentiful in cowdung. Balaninus villosus, Herbst,, on oak- 
trees. Malthodes viarginatus, Latr., under bark and in Cossus-iniectei 
trees. Blaps mucronata, Latr., common in cellars and outhouses. 
Pterostichus madidus, F., P. (Btkiops, Panz., P. vulgaris, L., P. striola, F., 
P, versicolor, Sturm., under stones and logs of wood. Lampyris novii- 
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Uica, L., abundant. Coccinella 7~punctata, L., 0. hipunctata^ L., C. 
vannhiliSf P., common everywhere. Coccinella ocellata, L., only one, 
taken on pine-tree, Hister biniaculatus, L., under stones. Cossouus 
iineariSf F,, very local. Clivina fossor, L., under stones. Atkous 
hcemorrhoidaliH^ F., very abundant. (Edemere ccerulea^ L., abundant 
on flowers during July and August. Telephorm clypeatm, 111., and 
other TelephoridsB, common on flowers. Xestobium (Anobium) tessel- 
latuMf P., plentiful in old wood. Nebid^i brevivollis, F., Pogonas 
chalceus, Marsh, under stones on the “ Hog’s Back.” Amara fuiva, 
De G., very few met with. A, familiarise Duft., A, lucida, Duft., 
common under stones, particularly on Peasmarsh.—J. A. Croft; 
Charterhouse, Godaiming, Surrey. 

Pygaira pigra in Surrey. —In the most recent list of the Lepido- 
ptera of Surrey P. pigra is noted as being uncommon, and only two 
localities in the county are given for the species. It may therefore be of 
interest to mention that larvas of P. pigra are to be found more or less 
commonly in the Esher and Ockham districts. On August 27th last 
they were decidedly numerous at Wisley, and I collected over forty 
small ones in less than half an hour. The species also occurs at 
Byfleet, and I have frequently found larva) there on dwarf sallow.— 
Richard South. 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — Wednesday^ November 
1904.—Professor E. B. Poulton, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in 
the chair.—Mr. Edward Goodwin, of Canon Court, Wateringbury, 
Kent, was elected a Fellow of the Society. —Mr. H. St. J. Oonis- 
thorpe exhibited the second recorded British specimen of Orchestes 
sparsuse Fahr., taken by him on August 28th last in the New Forest. 
—Mr. H. W. Andrews, specimens of Atherix crassipeSf Mg., from the 
New Forest, the only previously recorded locality in Great Britain 
being near Ticehurst, Sussex.—Mr. G. 0. Sloper, two aberrant forms 
of Melitaa athaiiay male and female, from Luan, above Corbeyrier, 
Switzerland, and one male taken on June 26th this year at Martigny. 
Tiie tendency of the black markings to supersede the fulvous was par¬ 
ticularly noticeable in the latter specimen.—The President, cases con¬ 
taining Diptera, and a case containing the skins of African Sphingid 
larvae, dried in botanical paper, and, after seventy years, still preserving 
their colours, from the Burchell collection in the Hope Museum, Oxford. 
Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse, a gall of some lepidopterous insect found on the 
Califate bushes in Patagonia. The gall resembled that of Cynips kollarie 
but was hollow, the walls being about J in, in thickness. The circular 
door prepared by the larva was about i in. in diameter. The pupa 
was lying free, without any silk cocoon. It was suggested that the 
insect was perhaps allied to (Ecocecis, —Mr. C. H. Kenrick communi¬ 
cated a paper entitled “ Natural Selection applied to a Concrete Case.” 
Mr. J. C. Kershaw, papers on “Enemies of Butterflies in South China,” 
and “A Life-history of Gerydus chinensisf —Mr. Nelson Annandale, 
B.A., a paper on “ The Eggs and Early Stages of a Coreid Bug, pro¬ 
bably Dalader acutirosta, with a note on its Hymenopterous Parasites.” 
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Wednesday^ December 1th, 1904.—Professor E. B. Poulton, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.E.S., President, in the chair.—Mr. Horace A. Byatt, B.A., of 
the Colonial Office; and Mr. J. 0. Winterscale, F.Z.S., of Karangan, 
Kedah, Penang, Straits Settlements, were elected Fellows of the 
Society.—Mr. Rowland Brown, one of the Secretaries, read the list of 
Fellows recommended for election as Officers, and to serve on the 
Council for the ensuing year ; and there being no additional Fellows 
proposed, they were nominated accordingly.—Mr. H. St. J. Donis- 
thorpe exhibited Qucdim nigrocceruleus, taken by Mr. H. C. Dollman in 
a rabbit-hole at Ditchling, Sussex, this being the fourth recorded 
British specimen.—Professor T. Hudson Beare, a specimen of the rare 
Longicorn, Tetrojduni castaneum, L., taken about two years ago in the 
vicinity of the Hartlepool Quays, and probably introduced from abroad. 
—Mr. G. J. Arrow, a series of the Lamellicorn beetles from the 
Burchell Collection, and remarked that Burchell, at the time of their 
capture some seventy years ago, had already noted their powers of 
producing musical sound.—Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse, drawings illus¬ 
trating the development of the front wing in the pupa of the tusser 
silk-moth, showing the relation of the tracheee to the veins, prepared 
for exhibition in the Natural History Museum. He also exhibited 
some coffee-berries from Uganda, injured by a small beetle belonging 
to the Scolytidte. The beetles laid their eggs in the berries when 
young and green. The mature berries were often found with little of 
the inside left. Mr. Waterhouse further exhibited two coleopterous 
larvae from the Burchell Collection from Brazil, submitted to him for 
determination by Prof. Poulton. One was a heteromerous larva two 
inches long, much resembling the larva of Helops. The more interest¬ 
ing one was noted by Burchell to be luminous, and appeared to' be the 
larva of an Elaterid, but the pro thorax was unusually large, and the 
head retracted beneath.—Commander J. J. Walker, the type-specimen 
of Haplothorax hurchelli, G. R. Wateriiouse, from the Hope Collection, 
Oxford University Museum. This very remarkable Carabid was dis¬ 
covered by Burchell in St. Helena. It is now exceedingly rare, if not 
entirely extinct, in its sole locality, the late Mr. Wollaston, during his 
visit to the island in 1875-6, having entirely failed to find the beetle 
alive, although its dead and mutilated remains were often met with. 
—The President, cases showing the results of breeding experiments 
upon Papilio cema conducted by Mr. G. F. Leigh, who had for the 
first time bred the trophonim form from trophonius itself; also a photo¬ 
graph, taken by Mr. Alfred Robinson, of the Oxford University 
Museum, showing the Xylocopid model and its Asilid mimic exhibited by 
Mr. E. E, Green at a previous meeting. The example was particularly 
interesting, inasmuch as Mr. Green’s record of the mimic circling 
round its model tended to support the view that the bee is the prey of 
the fly.—Dr. T, A. Chapman, M.D., read a paper on Rrebia palarica, 
u. sp., and K. stygrie, chiefly in regard to its association with E. evias 
in Spain. Describing E, palanca^ he said it was a new species from 
the Cantabrian range, phylogenetically a recent offshoot of E* stygne^ 
and the largest and most brilliant in coloring of all the known mem¬ 
bers of the family.—Dr. G. B. Longstaff, D.M., gave an account of his 
entomological experiences during a tour through India and Ceylon, 
Oct. lOtb, 1908, to March 26th, 1904, illustrating his remarks by 
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exhibiting some of the insects referred to, and lantern-slides of the 
localities visited.—H. Rowland Brown, M.A., //on. Secretary. 

South London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
November 24f/, 1904.—Mr.E. Step,F.L.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Special exhibit of varieties :—Mr. H. W. Moore, of Shortlands, Kent, 
was elected a member.—Mr. Cannon exhibited, on behalf of Mr. 
Frohawk, (1) a long series of Colias edusa v. helice bred from v. helice 
ova in 1900 (autumn), showing every gradation from typical white v. 
helice to typical C. edusa ; (2) a series of C. hyale showing gradation in 
extent of markings; and (8) a fine pale variety of the last with all the 
usual black markings replaced by pale opalescent colouring.—Mr. 
Colthrup, (1) a very pale form of Smerinthus ocellatm ; (2) a partially 
xanthic form of Anthrocera filipendulm ; and (3) o, Dianthoecia capsincola 
of a very unusual shade.—Mr. Harrison and Mr. Main, (1) Argynnis 
aglaia, from North Cornwall, with xanthic markings; (2) a bleached 
specimen of Kpinephele jurtina (ianira)^ from North Cornwall; (3) 
Zmosoma pendularia v. subroseata from Staffordshire; (4) a series of 
Boarmia repandatu and v. conversaria from North Cornwall, with series 
from Wiltshire and Isle of Lewis for comparison; (6) a series of 
Aplecta nebulosa from North Cornwall, with series for comparison from 
Delamere Forest, including v. robsoni, and from Epping Forest; (6) 
Miana strigilisy from North Cornwall, but none dark; from Delamere 
Forest, but scarcely any bright forms; (7) Jlybentia margmaria, 
melanic specimens from near Liverpool; (8) long series of' Pieris napiy 
spring brood from North Cornwall, with spring-bred Enniskillen series 
for comparison; (9) summer broods of the same species from Ennis¬ 
killen and Delamere Forest; and (10) series of spring brood of the 
same species from Kilkenny, bred by Mr. Montgomery, with particu¬ 
larly dark females.—Mr. Montgomery, series of bred and captured 
Leiicophasia sinapis of both broods, from Berkshire, Cornwall, Devon¬ 
shire, Worcestershire, and the New Forest.—Mr. Hickman, an extremely 
dark var. of Arctia caia bred from a larva taken at Wye in August, 
1903.—Mr. Crow, a remarkable rosy form of Calymnia trapezinahom 
Hayes, and a specimen of Pyrameis atalantny showing xanthic spots, 
bred from a larva taken at Elmer's End.—Mr. Stonell, a gynandrous 
example of Lachneis lanestris ,— Mr. Joy, (1) a bred series of Pararge 
egenay from ova laid by a female taken in June, 1903 ; (2) two series 
of the same species, bred from a pairing induced in captivity, of which 
(rt) hybernated as pupee, (6) hybernated as half-fed larvie.—Mr. Chit¬ 
tenden, a large number of varieties and aberrations of Lepidoptera, 
including Spilosoma lubricipeda var, radiata with black fringes, Boarmia 
rcpandatUy dark, Acidalia immiatay very dark, from Kent, very dark 
Cymatophora duplaris from Market Drayton, Caradrina morpheusy Agrotis 
segetuMy A. exclamationisy A. corticeay all very dark, from Kent.—Mr, 
R. Adkin, (1) a specimen of Satumia pavojiiay having the body and 
wings undoubtedly female, while the antennse were distinctly male. 
It was bred in 1904 from an Isle of Lewis larva of 1901; (2) a very 
dark specimen of Syrichthus malvm from Brighton; and (3) a fine 
specimen of Agrim convolvuli taken at Eastbourne, Sept. 18th, 1904.— 
Mr, Harris, a very interesting series of Hemerophila abruptariuy bred from 
a pairing obtained in captivity between two captured specimens, includ- 
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ing a number of the more or less extreme melanio form.—Mr. Goulton, 
varied series and examples of Hypsipetes sordidata (elntatd) with dark 
forms, Pseudoterpna priunata with brown forms (bred), and light forms 
of Boarmia repandata from Ranmore.—Mr. Brown, numerous species 
and forms, including Hydracia nictitansyav. paludU^ very dark Xylophasia 
polyodon, dark Leucania conig^ra, all from Deal; varied under sides of 
Polyommntus corydon from Reigate, bred and very varied series of 
Cidaria rxmata and (7. immanata from Horsley, and light and dark 
forms of Amphidasys betularia, bred.—Mr. Dobson, twenty-seven species 
of dragonflies taken by him in Surrey and Hampshire during the last 
two years, including Gomphus vnlgatissimus, Anax imperator^ JEschna 
mixta, Platycnemin pennipes, lachnura pumilio, and AgHon mercuriale, — 
Mr. H. Moore, an example of Heliconius siculata from Trinidad, some¬ 
what different from the type, and a series of the beautiful H. cydno, 
showing the range of variation of the snow-white markings.—Mr. 
Garrett, a specimen of Pyrameis atalanta, taken in Northamptonshire, 
having xanthic markings in red band of the hind wings.—Mr. South, 
(1) Aplecta nehidosa with var. robsoni and the so-called var, tlwmpmii, 
and numerous examples from many localities to show the range of 
variation in the species; (2) Polia chi, a female var. olivacea, and a 
series reared from ova laid by it, all of which were dark; (8) an 

Abraxas grossulariata with buff ground colour ; (4) Eurrhynara urticata 
with confluent or much-intensified spots ; (o) Pcronea hastiana, series 
from Wisley and Lancashire,! the latter including several forms; and 
(6) Padisca solandnana, a long series, collected in two afternoons at 
Oxshott, including at least seven named forms. — Mr. G. T. Porritt, a 
fine bred series of Agrotis ashworthii from North Wales.—Mr. H. J. 
Turner, a copy of the originai edition of Moses Harris’ ‘ Aurelian,’ 
slightly defective, picked up for a few shillings on a bookstall.—Mr. 
W. J. Kaye, (1) a series of Pseudoterpna pruinuta, showing considerable 
variation in the banding, several bred specimens from Bude had all 
the usual markings suppressed; and (2) a specimen of Titanm giganteus, 
the largest known longicorn beetle, from British Guiana.—Mr. Barraud, 

(1) Eidnephele pirtina var., with the usual white pupilled spot on the 
fore wing absent, and on the under side hind wings specks instead of 
spots ; and (2) a brown suffused Spilosoma vienthastn from Bushey.— 
Rev. J. E. Tarbat, (1) Euthemonia russula, with smoky hind wings; 

(2) a female Pcecilocampa populi, having a rudimentary fifth wing 
anterior to the right fore wing; and (8) a mule EJrebia (BtJuops v/ith 
shaded marks on left hand wings.—Mr. Bacot, varieties of various 
species and long series of Spilosoma urtica consisting of eight broods 
belonging to three generations, all originating from a single female 
captured in Norfolk. They showed large extremes of variation as 
regards the spotting.—Mr. Prout, for Mr. Mutch, pale aberrations of 
Agrotis ypsilon and PJdogophora meticiilosa, with much darkened speci¬ 
mens of Cieora glabrana. —Mr. Prout, some extremely fine varieties of 
(1) Mditcsa cinxia, mostly of one aberrant brood in 1902; (2) blackish 
ab. ingenm of Aporophyla australis ; and (8) very dark Euholia bipunc- 
iaria from North Devon and Luperina testacea from Sandown.—Mr. 
Edwards, representatives of all the genera closely allied to the genus 
PapUioj and contributed notes on each. The rare Armandia thaidina 

- See Entom. xxxvii. 263. f See Entom. xxxvii. 820. 
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and BhutanitU Uddenlalii were included in the exhibit.—Dr. Chapman, 
(1) a very large number of the genus Chrysophanus taken this year in 
Spain, including the var. miegli of virgaurem^ various forms of C. 
pMaas, from light forms to the extreme dark var. elem ; (2) a drawer 
of Erebias, also from Spain, including various races of E. evias and 
E. stygne^ and a long series of a new species, which he had named 

E. palarica, and which was closely allied to E, stygne, but much larger 
than any Erebia hitherto known.—Dr, Chapman, on behalf of Mr. 
Tutt, for comparison with his own, a large number of Chrysopbanids 
from many mid-European sources.—Mr. Tonge, three albums of 
photographs of Lepidoptera, most of them taken with the aid of the 
electric light,—Mr. Carr, on behalf of Mr. F. M. B. Carr, a specimen 
of Viine^sa io having the usual eye-like spots on the hind wings very 
obscure.—Mr. West (Streatham) and Mr. Fremlin exhibited objects 
under their microscopes.—H y. J. Turnek, Hon, Hep, Sec, 

Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society. —By the kind¬ 
ness of the Chester Society of Natural Science an ordinary meeting 
was held in the Grosvenor Museum, Chester, on Monday, Nov. 21st, 
1904, Mr, Rd. Wilding, Vice-President, in the chair.— The following 
gentlemen were elected members of the Society: Messrs. C. M. Adams, 

F. C.S. (Southport), Rd. S. Bagnall, F.E.S. (Winlaton-on-Tyne), J. H. 
Leyland (Ormskirk). W. C. Boyd (Cheshunt), John F. Dixon-Nuttall 
(Prescot), Rd. Hancock (Handsworth), and E. E. Lowe (Plymouth).— 
Dr. Herbert Dobie having welcomed the Society to Chester, the chair¬ 
man called on Mr, Robert Newstead, A.L.S., F.E.S., Hon.F.R.H.S., 
who gave a most interesting and instructive lecture on “ The Collections 
in the Grosvenor Museum.**—Amongst interesting exhibits examined 
during the evening were:—Mr. Newstead, a living specimen of the 
male of Ijecaniiim hesperidum: this he had recently bred from a colony 
of Coccids which had been under observation for the past three or four 
years, the example being the first authentic one observed, although 
the male had been searched for since the time of Linnaeus.—Mr. J. J. 
Richardson, a series of exotic Lepidoptera mounted in frames, with 
slips of glass so arranged as to allow of the examination of the under 
sides.—Mr. J. R. Charnley, F.Z.S., fourteen specimens of insects in 
amber from the north coast of Germany, both the insects and clearness 
of some of the pieces of amber being much admired .—Aniaotoma furva 
(from Crosby) was exhibited by Mr, Wilding; and a selection of British 
Lepidoptera by Mr. W. Mansbridge, F.E.S.; &c.—E. J. B, Sopp and 
J. R. LK B, Tomlin, Hon, Secretaries, 


RE CE NT LITERATURE. 

Catalogue of Lepidoptera, By Frederick Lowe. VoL i. pt. 1. Pp. 51. 
London: Hutchings & Crowsley, 1904 (Dec.). 

The initial instalment of this important work deals with the 
Nymphalid subfamily Danainae, and all the species, subspecies or local 
races that have been described up to date are included therein. The 
part is interleaved with MB. paper, so that subsequent new species, 
&o., may be added. There is also an index to the species mentioned 
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in the catalogue* This method of treating the Lepidoptera by sub¬ 
families possesses obvious advantages, and the scheme of compilation 
has been devised to facilitate the work of the student. Where they are 
accessible the location of types is stated. The arrangement of genera 
and groups is based on a trivial character which the author states he 
has found constant and not confined to one sex. 

Judging from the part before us, the Catalogue promises to be of the 
utmost utility, and will meet a pressing need. 

The Second Part is in the press, and it is proposed to complete the 
work during the year. 


CHARLES GOLDING BARRETT. 

Entomologists throughout the kingdom will regret to hear that 
on December 11th last Mr. C. G. Barrett succumbed to the malady 
from which he had suffered for some time past. As an authority 
on Lepidoptera he was known far and wide, and his willing help and 
kindly advice were always at the service of anyone who appealed 
to him. His departure from among us has created a void that will 
not be readily filled. 

Among his contributions to entomological literature are notes con¬ 
tained in the ‘ Entomologist’s Weekly Intelligencer' (1856-61), also 
in the ‘Weekly Entomologist ’ (1862), and occasional communications 
to the ‘ Entomologist,* dating from 1864. 

Mr. Barrett, in 1880, joined the editorial staff of the ‘ Entomolo¬ 
gists’ Monthly Magazine,* to which he had been a valued contributor 
from its foundation in 1864. Among the more important of his 
writings that have been published in that journal are a series en¬ 
titled “ Notes on British Tortrices,” which were commenced in 
vol. ix. (1872), and continued year by year up to vol. xxvi. (1890). 

In his excellent work “ The Lepidoptera of the British Islands ’* 
is concentrated the knowledge acquired during a lifetime of assiduous 
research and careful observation. The first volume was issued in 
1898, and the ninth in 1904. In the tenth volume, which was passing 
through the press at the time of his decease, was commenced the 
consideration of the Tortricina, a group in which he as an expert 
had long been acknowledged pre-eminent. It is ever to be regretted 
that be was not spared to see this great undertaking completed, and 
we earnestly hope that among his literary remains material will be 
found to enable the work to be continued to, at least, the end of 
the Tortricina, which, excepting the Tineina, is perhaps the most 
neglected group of British moths. 

Mr. Barrett was elected a Fellow of the Entomological Society 
of London in 1884, and a Member of the South London Entomo¬ 
logical and Natural History Society in 1889. He was President of 
the latter Society in 1892. 

We understand that the collections of British, Continental types, 
and South African Lepidoptera will be realized. 
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SOME AMERICAN HALICTINE BEES IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

By T. D. a. Cockerell. 

After being long neglected, the Halictinse of America have 
come to receive a good deal of attention. Mr. Charles Robert¬ 
son has lately published tables (Can. Ent., Sept., 1902) for the 
separation of the Illinois species; while Mr. Crawford has pre¬ 
pared, and I believe will shortly publish, a synopsis of all those 
inhabiting the United States. Mr. J. Vachal, in ‘ Miscellanea 
Entomologica,’ 1903-1904, has in course of publication a synopsis 
of all the American Halictines seen by him, very many being 
regarded as new. All this activity is rapidly increasing our 
knowledge of these insects, but the value of some of the results 
obtained is seriously impaired by the difficulty of recognizing 
many of the numerous species described years ago by F. Smith, 
of the British Museum. Mr. Vachal, in the majority of cases, 
practically abandons the attempt to identify the Smith species, 
and gives new names to a great many bees, some of which must 
certainly be Smithian. I should be more ready to condemn this 
proceeding, had I not discovered that some of my own iden¬ 
tifications of Smithian species, made by the most careful use of 
the descriptions, were quite erroneous. 

The present paper is the result of an examination of the mate¬ 
rial, including most of Smith’s types, in the collection of the 
British Museum. This collection, although it has been scarcely 
touched since Smith’s death in 1878, is probably still the most 
valuable collection of bees in existence, and it is remarkable 
that it has not received more attention from students. 

The following abbreviations are used:—(T.) -- type specimen 
examined; s. m. = submarginal cell; r. n. — recurrent nervure; 
b. n.---basal nervure; t. c.=transver 80 -cubital nervure ; t. m.— 
transverso-medial nervure; hind spur—hind spur of hind tibia; 
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area=basal area of metatliorax; vibris?tB=hairs forming a fine 
ciliation on hind margins of abdominal segments 1 and 2. 

Agapostemon. 

(1.) A.sicheli, Vachal.—The museum contains a male of this 
extraordinary species from Mexico, out of F. Smith’s collection. 
The flagellum is black, twisted like a corkscrew. The insect has 
the hairy eyes and plumose pubescence of Cameron’s Coenoha- 
lictuB, 

(2.) A. rhopalocera, Sm. (T.) ^ .—Easily known by the very 
long antennae, with the last joint black and somewhat broadened. 
The yellow band on first abdominal segment has on it two dark 
spots. Eyes naked. 

(3.) A. nasutuB^ Sm. (T.) .—Easily known by the broad, 
yellow, turned-up anterior margin of clypeus, like a hog’s snout. 
Abdomen with six dark bands; head broader than long; eyes 
naked. 

(4.) A, cBruginosxLSj Sm. (T.) —Euns to this in Vachal’s 

table, but punctures of scutellum, though somewhat larger than 
those of mesothorax, are still extremely dense. 

CoRYNURA. 

Abdomen red, second segment not rapidly broadening, 
and not much broader than first; antennal joints 
9 to 11 strongly crenulatc; first r. n. joins second 
s. m. (which is broad) very near its end (Chile). 

ahdominalh, Sm. (T.), 

Abdomen not red.1. 

1. Head and thorax bright green all over; second s. m. 

parallel-sided, first r. n. meeting second t. c.; 
first abdominal segment narrow, second rapidly 
broadening to apex; antennie very much shorter 
than in ahdominalis or marginata (which Cliilian 
species have very long antenna)) 

juciinda^ Bm. S' (T.): n. syn. jt&eudohaceha^ Ckll. 1901. 
Head and thorax at least largely dark . . . 2. 

2. Marginal cell and costa beyond fuliginous; first r. n. 

meeting second t. c.; hind spur with three spines; 
first abdominal segment narrow,but much broader 
at apex than at base, with no depression between it 
and second along lateral margins (Mexico) discolor, Sm. J (T.). 
Wings yellowish; marginal cell and costa beyond not 

fuliginous.3. 

3. Hind margins of abdominal segments white, edged in 

front with a sort of golden-brown; first and 
second abdominal segments both very narrow, 
second not expanding apically to any extent; 
antennae very long; second s. m. very broad, re¬ 
ceiving first r. n. near its end (Chile) . warginaia, Sm. S (T.). 
Hind margins of abdominal segments not so coloured; 
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first segment very narrow,second becoming broader 
apically; first r. n. meeting second t. c.; antennsB 
moderate (Brazil). agiiu^ Sm. ^ (T.). 

By the venation and the long antennee, the Chilian species 
form a group separable from those of Brazil. In Proc. Acad. 
Nat, Sci, Phila. 1901, p. 218, I misidentified C.jucunda, owing 
to a misinterpretation of a sentence in the description. My so- 
called jucunda will stand as C. (enigma, Gribodo, while my C. 
pseudohaccha is the real jucunda. 

The antennae of C. discolor ( $ ) are bright orange at the tip, 
a useful character to separate it from C. atromarginata. 

Augochlora titania, Sm. (T.), which I have referred to Cory- 
nura, has a clavate abdomen, narrowed basally, but otherwise is 
not suggestive of Conjnura. It is very small; first r.n. joining 
second s.m. near its end ; no vibrissae; wings dusky; eyes deeply 
emarginate; area striato-granular. 

CoRYNURA BKISEIS [Auguchlora htims, Sm.) (T.). $ . 

Hind spur with two spines and two nodules or extremely short 
spines; second s. in. extremely narrow, receiving r. n. at its middle or 
slightly beyond; first abdominal segment broad but narrowed basally, 
with strong large punctures, its dorsal surface, viewed laterally, occupy¬ 
ing a much lower plane than that of second; second segment with large 
punctures like first, but third and beyond lack these punctures, and 
have a greenish lustre ; no vibrissfc ; upper part of metathorax smooth 
and shining ; scutellum dark pinkish-purple ; mesothorax shining very 
dark purplish, with largo sparse punctures, its anterior margin sharp, 
and overlapping prothorax. 


Megalopta. 

1 discuss under tliis name the species here placed by Smith, 
although it is evident that they do not form a natural group. 
Eventually, either Megalopta must be given up, and its species 
merged in Augochlora, or else it must be restricted to a much 
smaller number of species^ 

Bright blue-green; abdomen shining; thorax very 

coarsely sculptu^red. ornata, Sm. 

Not so, colours dull.1. 

1. Without metallic colours, or at most slightly purple . 2. 

With bright metallic colours on some part . . 3. 

2. Wings strongly suffused with orange; abdomen nar¬ 

rowed basally; scutellum normal; body dark 

purplish. purpurata, Sm. 

Wings not suffused with orange; abdomen broad at 
base; scutellum bituberculate; body not purplish 

bituberculata, Sm, 

4. 

6 . 

D 2 


8. Abdomen pallid 
Abdomen dark. 
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4. Abdomen green, covered with short pubescence . pilosa, Sm. 

Abdomen fulvous ; scape long and slender . . 5. 

5. Face narrow; legs without black .... idalia, Sm. 

Face broad ; legs with much black . . . nigrofemorata^ Sm. 

6. Hind margins of abdominal segments 1 and 2 regu¬ 

larly ciliate (vibrissate)with orange hairs; metal¬ 
lic colours of face bluish-green and purple , . vimx, Sm. 

Hind margins of abdominal segments 1 and 2 not 

ciliate.7. 

7. Abdomen thinly pruinose with pale pubescence ; cly- 

peus and supraclypeal area strongly suffused with 

crimson. cuprifronsy Sm. 

Abdomen not thus pruinose; face brilliant golden- 

green, vextex purplish.8. 

8. Larger ; tegulsB dark. janthinay Sm. 

Smaller; tegulffi ferruginous .... idlliopey ms. 

The following notes, additional to the table, will serve to 
confirm identifications made by it:— 

(1.) Af. bitnherculatay Sm. ^ (T.).—Face narrow ; ocelli large; 
wings hairy; hind spur microscopically ciliate (but probably 
spilled in the 2 ,which I have not seen); first r.n. joins second s.m. 
well before its end; third s. m. very large, about as large as 
first. 

(2.) M.jantliinay Sm.—Ocelli only moderate; wings hairy; 
stigma large ; both r. n. received by third s. m. (near base and 
apex), which is not nearly so large as first. 

(3.) M.purpuratay Sm. (T.).—Ocelli large; first r.n. joining 
second t. c.; third s. m. not nearly as long as first. 

(4.) M. cnprifronsy Sm. (T.).—Wings hyaline, not at all orange, 
but costa and marginal cell fuliginous ; first r. n. joining second 
t. c.; second r. n. entering third s. m. farther from its end than 
mjanthina [in janthina almost at its end); ocelli moderate; first 
abdominal segment with very numerous large strong punctures. 

(5.) M, vivax, Sm. (T.).—Ocelli moderate; wings dusky 
hyaline, not yellowish or dark on costa; first r. n. joining third 
s. m. at its extreme base; second r.b. joining third s. m. as in 
cuprifrons. 

(6.) M.ornata, Sm. (T.).—Bright green, face splendid crim¬ 
son ; ocelli fairly large ; thorax with very large punctures, 
becoming subcancellate; hind spur with numerous (6 or 7) long 
spines; first r. n. meeting second t. c. on the basal side. 

(7.) M. pilosay Sm. (T.).—Hind spur with long spines; first 
r. n. joining second t. c. 

(8.) M, nigrofemoratay Sm. (T.).—Ocelli rather large; wings 
hairy ; first r. n. meeting second t. c.; second r. n. joining third 
8. m. almost at its end. 

(9.) M. idaliay Sm. (T.).—Hind spur with few long spines; 
first r. n. joining second s. ra. near its end. 
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(10.) M. calliope, Sm., from Ega, Brazil, was never pub¬ 
lished. I should refer it to Augochlora, with the following 
characters:— 

Augochlora calliope (Smith) n. sp. ?. 

Head, thorax, and abdomen dark purple; face brilliant golden 
shining with coppery; olypeus very sparsely punctured; mandibles 
dark ferruginous; ocelli moderate; area with a beautiful crimson 
lustre (orange-golden lustre in jcmthina), and delicately striate; scu- 
tellum not bituberculate; hind spur with very few long spines; hair¬ 
brush at apex of basal joint of hind tarsi orange-fulvous; venter of 
abdomen with quite abundant white hair; first r.n. joining second t.c. 
(entering third s. m. near base in janthina) ; second r.n. joining third 
8. m. at its end ; stigma large. 

Augochlora festivaga D. T. (/estiva, Sm.) <? (T.). 

Santarem.—This is a peculiar species, in some things suggestive 
of Corynura and Megalopta ; it has gigantic ocelli, such as are not seen 
in Megalopta idalia : nor has it any vibrissce. Face white-pruinose at 
sides, much narrowed below; clypeus prominent, its central part 
yellow; scape yellow, with the apex brown; ocelli large lor A ugocJdora; 
mesothorax shining, smooth; area shining, slightly rugose, not 
striated ; each side of metathorax with a very remarkable dense patch 
of slightly yellowish cotton-like pubescence; posterior face of meta¬ 
thorax shining, longitudinally sulcate; legs yellow; abdomen with the 
first two segments, and base of third, shining fulvous; wings hairy; 
second s. m. very narrow, with parallel sides ; first r. n, joining second 
t. c.; fourth ventral segment of abdomen wdth middle of apical margin 
produced. 

Halictus nanus [Augochlora nana, Sm.) (T.). 

Very small; head and thorax yellowish-green, abdomen and legs 
entirely fulvous; inner orbits not emarginate, but gently concave ; 
first r. n. joining second s. m. at its end; outer nervures weak as in 
Chloralictus. 

Halictus aspasia [Augochlora aspasia, Sm.) (T.). 

9 . Inner orbits gently concave, not emarginate. Front, vertex, 
mesothorax, and some adjacent parts, entirely covered with a dense 
moss-like fulvous tomentum ; abdomen largely covered with a similar 
tomentum, and its tegument fulvous, the bases of the third and fourth 
segments becoming black (but this colour mostly concealed by the 
pubescence); venter dark red-brown with fulvous bands; first and 
second dorsal segments without vibrissae; area strongly defined, 
strongly longitudinally striate-ridged; tegulas fulvous ; first r. n. joins 
second s. m. before its end; nervures very pale, outer nervures 
weakened as in Chloralictus : hind spur with few spines. 
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THE EARLIER STAGES OF CATACLYSTA 
LEMNATA, L. 

By T. a. Chapman, M.D. 

(Concluded from p. 5.) 

The newly-hatched larvae are 1 *5-2*0 mm. long, according to 
the degree to which they are extended ; they have hairs appa¬ 
rently in precisely the same positions as the older larvae, but the 
principal setae are very long, II and III being more than half the 
diameter of the larva in length, and the middle pair on the anal 
plate three times as long, viz. about 0*3 mm., the others being 
about 0*1 mm., and I about 0*07 mm. The circlet of hooks 
on the prolegs contains about eighteen crochets, all of about 
the same size, and not in two or three lengths as in the older 
larvae. 

In an older larva the thoracic plate possesses at its anterior 
border three pairs of hairs, much like those on the next two seg¬ 
ments, but has also one towards the middle at its dorsal and 
another at its outer edge, and there is one in the posterior half- 
tinted border. On the first abdominal, I is on one side dupli¬ 
cated, a rare variation. I, II, and III are in usual position. 
Ilia, is wanting, but is present as a very minute point on the 
following segments. IV+V has the posterior and smaller mem¬ 
ber the higher, a character apparently common to all Pyraus- 
tidffi, and the reverse of what occurs in PyralidsD and Phycitidje. 
Below these, first abdominal has two hairs at regular intervals; on 
second the first of these has a companion above and behind it; 
on third the lower of these is represented by the usual three 
hairs above and one below the proleg. The anal plate is rounded, 
and has three hairs down each side. Ninth abdominal has four 
hairs in line, the third hardly visible ; they range with and may 
be I, II, III, and IV+V. 

The prolegs have a complete circle (or oval) of crochets, of 
which the inner and outer ones are closely set and nearly of a 
size, but the anterior and posterior have the alternate ones of 
more than double the size of the others, to the number of three 
or four on each margin. The claspers have about seven large 
hooks anteriorly, with smaller between, and beyond these at 
either end they dwindle away to mere points in about a dozen 
crochets, slightly alternate in size. On both prolegs and claspers 
are a few points here and there, as if representing a third class 
of still smaller crochets. 

The general surface is covered with very minute black points, 
to which, in fact, the dark colour of the larva is due; these are 
ranged or massed in some degree more densely in zones, so as 
to suggest three subsegments in each segment, the anterior 
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being the larger. They are ranged in some degree in transverse 
and other lines, but broadly their arrangement is too irregular 
to be described. They present various circular lacunsB, one of 
which, a little above and behind the spiracle and two to three 
times its diameter, is conspicuous. The spiracles are very in¬ 
conspicuous. 

The head and mouth parts are not very intelligible without 
elaborate drawings. The second (?) antennal joint is very long, 
and the jaws have a remarkable form. Where they face each 
other they have not merely a toothed margin, but have a circular 
face, hollowed centrally, and with teeth round more than half 
the margin, so that they are like scoops with toothed edges. 
This structure seems to be attained by the ordinary five teeth 
being placed in more crowded disposition than usual, and then 
continued and supplemented beyond the end with largest (not 
smallest) teeth by a little row of four smaller accessory teeth, 
which I do not remember to have observed before in other larvae 
(of course I have examined really very few). The circle in which 
the teeth lie is, however, continued right round to the attached 
margin of the jaw, suggesting that the two jaws form a more 
than usually closed pocket, possibly to retain sap, &c., in sub¬ 
aqueous mastication. 

The larva moults four times. The difficulty of following any 
individual larva and noting its moults seemed to be so great that 
I did not attempt it, but I preserved first instar larvsB and full- 
grown ones, as well as a considerable number in intermediate 
stages, of which those in second instar were the only ones of 
whose stage I w^as certain. But, arranging all my specimens by 
the sizes of their heads, I find that between the second and the 
last instars two, and only two, sizes occur, and these five sizes 
range themselves in regular order. This method is of course 
nevertheless not so sure to be correct as the actual observation 
of each moult in one individual. 

The pupa is 8-10 mm. in length and 3 mm. in breadth, 
varying a little in size, and especially the females are the larger 
and wider; but there is much latitude in size in both sexes. 
The apparent size varies also a good deal, owing to the amount 
of collapse possible in the two free abdominal segments (five 
and six). In a dead pupa these close up very much by 
drying, and in an empty pupa-skin they are often completely 
telescoped. 

The widest part of the pupa is at the end of the wings, some 
5*5 mm. from the front. Seen laterally, the pupa is of somewhat 
ordinary oval form, well rounded at each end, and a little flat in 
front; but, viewed dorsally (or ventrally), it tapers to either end, 
and this looks more remarkable forwards, conically rather than 
by an oval outline. At any rate, it differs from our average idea 
of a pupa in this direction. 
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The next point to attract attention is the projection beyond 
the wing-cases as a free spine of the cases of the third pair of 
legs, supported basally by the wing apices and the ends of the 
second legs and antennae. 

The colour is a pale brownish, decidedly darker than straw- 
colour, but still nearer straw-colour than to the ordinary pupal 
brown. 

The wings and appendages are fixed to the end of the fourth 
abdominal segment. The hind wing is visible between the fore 
wing and the abdominal dorsum as a narrow strip, made some¬ 
what waved and irregular by having to accommodate the spiracles 
on second and. third abdominal; it ends at the end of third 
abdominal segment, at the anal angle of fore wing, it being the 
hind margin of fore wing that crosses the fourth abdominal 
segment. The inner margins of both wings, and especially of 
the under one, have many fine wrinkles or creases, probably due- 
to resistance to the backward movement of the wings that takes 
place when they expand immediately after pupation. 

The spiracles are interesting; on second, third, and fourth 
abdominal segments they have a very elaborate circumvallate 
fortification and are very conspicuous; on the other segments 
(fifth, sixth, seventh abdominal) they are quite simple and 
not very easily seen. In these special spiracles is first and 
centrally the spiracle proper, consisting of a central opening 
(transverse to length of pupa), with a fibrillate margin, and 
round this a set of fine circular lines, making the oval spiracle 
into a circular (or nearly so) area. Next round this is a smooth 
dome-like area, by which the spiracle is raised on to a promi¬ 
nence, and next a series of raised ridges varying in number 
and form, but apparently trying to be circular, but forced by 
the wings to extend themselves as trenches along the wing 
border. 

The effect of these spiracles on the associated tubercles 
suggest strongly that the spiracles have been forced dorsally 
by the wings—a circumstance not distinctly suggested, as in 
many similar pupae, by the form of the circumvallate ridges. 

The dorsal tubercle I is generally easily seen, but II cannot 
be found; III is situated fairly normally, as in the larva on 
fifth, sixth, and seventh abdominal, and Ilia, is in front and 
above the spiracle. On fourth abdominal. III and Ilia, are 
fairly normal in direction from the spiracle, but are close to the 
circumvallatory ridges. On third, however, III is quite as much 
in front as above spiracle, and on second abdominal segment it 
is quite in front of spiracle; Ilia, though in front in both 
cases, is rather below spiracle in third, and quite so on second 
segment. 

At first view, one demands, is this not V, in a situation very 
usual for it in some families, but, by tracing its migration 
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segment by segment, as above, its real nature is not open to 
doubt; and further confirmation comes from finding IV and V 
close together a considerable way below the spiracles on the 
following segments disposed as in the larva. These hairs and 
tubercles are microscopic, and the pupa may be described as 
quite smooth, as that idea is usually understood. There is a 
pair of hairs on the face, but there seem to be none on the 
thorax. They appear to have become obsolete, like II on the 
abdominal segments. 

The two anal spines noted by Buckler are very curious ; they 
are on the tenth abdominal segment, but the segmental incisions 
are so obscure that in some views they seem to be on the ninth. 
Their situation is quite dorsal, dorsal to the spiracular level; 
they point directly outwards, and are thin and flat, so that even 
from behind they appear to lie almost flat on the surface. 

Noting the appendages in front, there is a well-marked 
labrum, and there are angles of the face below it that may be the 
mandibles ; between these is a small angular space, the floor of 
which is no doubt the labial palpi. Between the eyes and the 
base of the second pair of legs is a small square piece abutting 
against the antenna. I believe I have called this piece the 
maxillary palpus in some pupae similar to this one, and I am not 
prepared to say positively that it is not, as it occupies precisely 
the position that the end of the palpus occupies in all those 
'pu'pcB incompletce in which its nature is obvious. Here, however, 
on dehiscence, this piece remains attached not to the maxilla, 
but to the prothoracic dorsal piece, and it seems therefore that 
it really is a portion of the prothorax visible in front of the 
antenna. 

The pupa possesses a primitive feature in having a separate 
dorsal head-piece, to which the eye-piece, separated from the 
rest of the face, remains attached on dehiscence. The maxillje 
reach more than half-way to the wing-tips, and then disappear 
by passing under the second pair of legs; in some specimens 
there is an appearance as if the extremity came to the surface 
just at the wing-tips, behind the free portions of the appendages. 
In dehisced specimens the applied surfaces of the hind legs in 
this process separate, and leave an angular line that looks some¬ 
times as though there were something else besides the hind legs 
present; this could only be the maxillsB. The appearance is, 
however, due merely to the exposure of the inner aspect of the 
leg-case. 

Between the maxilla and first leg is a portion of the first 
femur (as in sphingids, &c.) ; the first legs are cut off from the 
face (eye) by the angular portion of the prothorax, and do not 
extend quite as far as where the maxillss disappear. The second 
legs and antennsB, as already noted, reach a little beyond the 
end of the wings, along the free portion of the third leg-cases* 
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It is noteworthy that in the female they hardly reach one-third 
of the length of the spine formed by the third leg-cases, whilst 
in the male they reach rather more than two-thirds. 

The wing apices are long and pointed, quite different to those 
of the imago, and reach inwards behind the antennae to the 
second pair of legs. The apex of the hind wing also appears 
here, and is as pointed, and a little longer than the fore wing. 

The front of the last abdominal segments differ in the two 
sexes in the usual way, the male having two eminences on the 
ninth abdominal segment, whilst the female has a longitudinal 
impressed line on the eighth. On the ninth, however, the female 
structures are of a very unusual character. There are nine or 
ten raised ridges, parallel and longitudinal, and the sharp edges 
of the ridges are of dark (dense ?) chi tin. Though straight 
longitudinally, they have an antero-posterior curvature, such 
that the set together look just like the upright iron bars placed 
to protect windows, where the lower portions are bent outwards. 

It may be well to recapitulate that the larva is truly aquatic, 
i. e. in water and wetted by it, in the first instar. Afterwards, 
though under water, is aerial, i. e. surrounded by air in a case. 
To compare it with the allied species, A.niveus and N. stratiotata 
appear to be aquatic throughout. H. stapyiata appears to be 
aerial after hybernation, but I can find no definite statement on 
the point. H. nymphceata is aerial; I do not find any definite 
statement that it is aquatic in first instar. It is the species 
described by Eeaumur, and often since as filling its case with 
air, and the one that most readily occurs to us in thinking of the 
group. At top of p. 2 I was thinking of nymphceata rather than 
stagnatay of which I was speaking. 


Explanation of Plate I. 

Detaih of dataclysta iemnata. 

Pig. 1.—Eggs, as laid under a leaf of Lemna trimlcay x 20. The 
reproduction of photo (by A. E. Toiige, Esq.) fails to show the slight 
sculpturing, but gives size, and shows method of laying, viz, border 
to border, and not imbricated, as is usual in tiiis sort of scale-like 

egg- 

Fig. 2.—Diagram of one side of larva-skin, from medio-dorsal to 
medio-ventral line, to show disposition of tubercles from first thoracic 
to third abdominal segments. 

Fig. 8 . —One mandible, much magnified, to show marginal teeth 
supplementing the usual five, and forming a scoop (x 160). 

Fig. 4.—Side view of pupa, x 8J. 

Pig. 6.—Portion of dehisced pupa, x 10, shows :—l. Dorsal head- 
piece, carrying (2) eye-cover. 8. Prothoracic cover, carrying (4) ventral 
portion, that looks in pupa like maxillary palpus. 5. Mesothorax. 6, 
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Antenna. 7. Metathorax. 8, 9, and 10. First three abdominal seg¬ 
ments. 11. Pore wing. 12. Hind wing. 

Fio. 6.—Another portion of dehisced pupa, x 10, showing appen¬ 
dages. 1. Face piece. 2. Labrum. 3. A rent due to flattening pre¬ 
paration. 4. Antenna. 5. Eye-cover restored to natural position ; it 
is at once torn from here if in handling the dorsal and ventral portions 
of pupa are separated, as happens also to 6. Ventral portion of pro¬ 
thorax, really probably outer end of dorsal plate. 7. Angle where 
labial palpi would form floor of space. 8. Maxilla. 9. Femur of 
first leg, 10. First leg. 11. Second leg. 12. Wing ; third tarsi are 
seen beyond second leg. The main sketch is female; the subsidiary 
addition is of same parts in male pupa, showing relative greater length 
of second legs and of antenna}. The line on third tarsi shows where 
their opposed faces have been separated (on dehiscence), and not 
another member of appendages. 

Fig. 7.—Ventral aspect of last four segments of male pupa, x 10. 

Fig. 8.— „ ,, ,, female pupa, x 10. 

Fig. 9. —Portion of same, further enlarged ( x 20), to show grid¬ 
like arrangement on ninth segment. 


NOTES ON THE WAVE MOTHS (GENUS ACIDALIA, 

Auct.) . 

By Louis B. Prout, F.E.S. 

(Concluded from p. 11.) 

But although an Acidalia'' cannot hybernate otherwise 
than as a larva, it does not by any means follow that it needs to 
hybernate at all. Some of the species, I believe, do need, and 
therefore only give a single life-cycle in the year. But others 
can go through their metamorphoses quite rapidly in the warmer 
months, being only checked by the approach of winter, so that 
there are two, or even three or more, generations of the imago 
in a single summer, the larvie which produce the later broods 
necessarily dispensing with any hybernation. Cases of such 
double-broodcdness occur, in the South of England, with Ptycho- 
poda dimidiata, P, suhsericeata, Leptomeris viargincpunctata, and 
1 think others, in all excepting the most backward seasons; 
whilst the abundant little P.virgxdaria has probably at least 
generations in the year. Yet a third (and not inconsiderable) 
class, not at present known to throw a second brood in a state of 
nature, can readily be induced to do so in artificial breeding. 
Such are P, inornata, P. rusticata, P. trigeniinataf &c.; and at 
least one of the partially double-brooded ones, P. svhsericeata^ 
can yield a third brood in captivity. Concerning P. trigeminata, 
let me relate my own experience, as it “ points a moral,*' not to 
lepidopterists only, but to all scientific workers. I have three 
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times tried to breed it from the egg» and each time, in spite of 
the stimuli of abundant warmth and abundant food freely ad¬ 
ministered, the larvfiB have persisted in hybernating ; and had I 
had only my own experience to draw upon, I should by this time 
probably be dogmatically asserting that this was one of the 
species which did not allow of artificial “forcing.’* But Barrett 
writes as follows (‘ Lep. Brit.’ viii. p. 18): “ On the wing in May 
and June, and as a partial second generation, at the end of July 
and in August, but Mr. A. H. Jones records that if fed up in 
moderate warmth the second generation becomes complete, every 
moth emerging in August or September.” Two or three friends, 
whose word I would trust as implicitly as my own, have confirmed 
this last statement from their own experience ; and I am fain to 
admit that mine has really been quite exceptional, albeit thrice 
repeated. My moral is obvious. Do not generalize on slender 
data. By all means record personal experiences, but use them, 
not as a basis for too sweeping deductions, but simply as one 
tiny contribution to be cast upon the common heap, from which, 
at last, sound generalizations may be made practically without 
fear of a “ possibility of error.” 

I have said above that m.Acidalia'' “cannot hybernate 
otherwise than as a larva.” One would not be surprised there¬ 
fore to hear that there was further a fixed age, or larval stadium, 
assigned for this important period in its economy. There was a 
good deal of talk in our entomological circles a few years ago 
about this fixed hybernating stage and the certainty of death if 
the stress of weather, or of failure of food, met the insect at any 
other than the right period. But some data are already to hand 
showing that the operation of natural selection is not always so 
cruelly rigid as this, but—sometimes, at least—allows of a little 
flexibility. Thus our “ Wood Argus butterfly and our common 
“ Brimstone Moth ” can winter either as larva or pupa; Mr. R. 
South once successfully hybernated four larvce of Coremia uniden- 
taria, a species which almost invariably hybernates as pupa ; and 
in the AcidalicB I have certainly had P. rusticata and almost 
certainly also P. inornata hybernate in two different larval stadia. 

Where Acidaliid larvfe may be found—or sought—I have 
already indicated to a certain extent. They are all low-plant 
feeders; few, if any, are specialized to a particular plant; and 
therefore, theoretically, they might occur almost everywhere. 
But there are few things more noticeable than their extreme 
localization^ and often they seem almost gregarious^ so closely 
does a particular colony keep to a particular hedge or bank. 
There was a little bit of hedge opposite Highams Park Station 
where, for years, the imago (and therefore of course the larva, 
if one had searched closely enough) of P. interjectaria posi¬ 
tively swarmed; I have had seven in my net at once when 
“dusking” along that hedge. And most entomologists have 
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had some similar experiences with members of the genus. The 
wider question of “ Where--” i. that of geographical distribu¬ 
tion—deserves separate treatment and shall be passed over for 
the moment. 

How do the larvee feed ? They are somewhat specialized in 
their tastes, notwithstanding that I have just denied their 
specialization to any particular plant. Their peculiarity is that, 
unlike most caterpillars, they have a strong preference for 
tvithered or even mouldy food. We may be interested or amused 
at this apparently unnatural taste; but let not those of you who 
have any liking for ‘‘ high game,” or for certain cheeses which I 
could mention, or even for dried vegetables or fruits, “ cast the 
first stone.” P. rusticata likes dead and mouldy leaves, and is 
suspected of feeding, in a state of nature, on fallen elm, haw¬ 
thorn, and other leaves under the hedges in which the moth 
occurs. P. dimidiata is stated to be “ even well pleased with a 
mouldy slice of turnip ! ” P. herbariata, so scarce in England, 
where it is certainly not indigenous, does not mind how dry its 
food is; indeed, the few that have been taken in this country 
have been in herbalists’ shops, where, doubtless, the larvae had 
fed up ; it is also reputed occasionally to attack herbaria. P. 
dilutariaf better known as holosericata, has a very interesting 
habit; it first bites nearly through the leaf-stalk of its chosen 
plant, causing the leaf to droop and wither, and then feeds off 
the delicacy thus prepared. Sterrha ochrata will not touch fresh 
leaves when withered ones are at hand ; yet likes to have the 
latter sprinkled with water. P. virgularia used to be found 
freely by Eossler feeding on brushwood heaped up in his garden. 
I rear nearly all my Acidalia) with withered dandelion leaves, 
and with a generous supply of these, larger and finer specimens 
may often be reared than are met with in a wild state. 

How are the larvae protected ? They are mostly of a very 
sober brown or brown-grey garb, and probably most of them 
sufficiently resemble little bits of curled-up dead leaf, &c. A 
few, such as Leptomeris strigilaria, are long, thin and twig-like, 
and rest in a rigid position to aid this resemblance. But these, 
or at least the one just named, have also a more aggressively 
defensive habit, which has caused me a good deal of amusement. 
When disturbed they throw themselves into the most violent and 
indescribable contortions, during which it would probably be as 
hard for any small enemy to seize them, as it is to get a firm 
hold of the proverbial eel. Curiously, I have, during the past 
summer, made acquaintance with three Geometrid species which 
indulge in these remarkable acrobatic performances, which I had 
never witnessed in any prior to this year, though of course I 
had heard of them. The three species are the common Panagra 
petraria (whose larva I had never found simply because I had 
never searched bracken for it at the right time), the much scarcer 
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Anticlea cucullata, and Leptomeris singilaria, ova of which Dr. 
Chapman sent me from Guethary (Basses-Pyrenees) this summer. 
Mr. Barrett says that the larva of L. immorataf another of the 
long, thin, rigid species, ‘‘if touched,coils up almost like a watch- 
spring.” Mr. Bacot reports on the larva of L. incanata —a con¬ 
tinental species, not occurring in Britain, but related to our 
marginepunctata —that “ They rest either in an extended position 
or with a partial double spiral coil.” I have also noticed these 
singular coils in others of the slender group of larvae—L. 
imitaria, &c. The stout species, which cannot actually coil 
themselves, like to rest in slightly curved positions or sometimes 
quite straight, and when disturbed bend the front segments in to 
meet or approach tbe under side of the hinder, making a form 
which may very roughly be likened to a figure 2; whereas the 
thin larvae, in making the “ spiral,” of course have to bring the 
front segments round beside the hinder. 

To give, in a paper like the present, the technicalities of the 
larval descriptions which Mr. Bacot has kindly prepared on 
Leptoineris incanata, Ptychopoda trigeminata, and a Pyrenean 
species P, asellaria, would serve no useful purpose; we shall 
hope to make scientific use of them when a larger number of 
species have been studied in the same thorough way. I have 
myself, in addition, some fairly full notes on certain stages 
of the larvae of P. virgularia and L. strigaria, made four or five 
years ago, and some on the newly-hatched larva of P. trigenii- 
nata; and these furnish a few further details of value for our 
studies, as do also some very good notes on the earliest stages of 
L. emutaria by Mr. A. Sich (Ent. xxxvii. p. 108). I will only now 
mention one or two general points. 

So far as I know personally, all the Acidaliid larvae are, on 
first hatching, distinctly slender in proportion to their length, 
though probably in somewhat varying degree. 1 learn from 
Van Leeiiwen’s account in Sepp’s ‘Nederlandsche Insecten,* that 
those of P. humiliata and P. interjectaria are stouter than most. 
I find from my notes that P. trigeminata, which becomes decidedly 
one of the stumpy ones in its later stages, is slender at first, and 
so is P. virgularia, which is of medium proportions when full 
grown, as well as such larvae as L. strigilaria, strigaria, &c., 
whi(Jh remain slender to the last. The arrangement of the 
tubercles would seem to be fairly constant. The setae furnish 
some interesting structures, and I fancy will yield material of 
some classificatory value. Sometimes they are fairly normal, 
short, stiff hairs, often they are thickened or clubbed at the 
extremity, sometimes thickened throughout, sometimes (as in 
newly-batched P. trigeminata, or in P. asellaria, up to the very 
last) they begin thickening rapidly almost from the base, and 
make either a flask-shaped structure or something approaching 
an inverted pyramid. I suspect that some of these last-named 
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structures are glandular, and I cannot help wondering whether 
they are akin to what Mr. Burrows calls “ battledore processes 
in the larvae of the “ Emeralds,” though I understand him that 
these are not homologous to the true larval setae. Most, if not 
all, of the Acidaliid larvae have the skin decidedly rugose in 
appearance, subsegmentation distinctly marked, and generally a 
more or less well-developed lateral flange. 

Earlier in my paper I spoke of the two large genera into 
which—excluding ochrata and perhaps rmticata and fumata — 
Meyrick and others find our imagines divide according to neura- 
tion and leg-structure; and I have stated or hinted two or three 
times in its course, that these seem to be roughly correlated with 
some of the more striking larval differences. Ever since the 
Acidaliid larVcOB have been at all systematically described—i. e., 
since the time when Buckler and Hellins were at work—it has 
been customary to speak of the “ short broad Acidalia type” and 
the long thin.” Now it is noteworthy that the larvas of all the 
British species which fall under Meyrick’s Lcptomeris —namely, 
remutaria^ iinmutata, marginepunctata, ornata, imitaria, emutaria^ 
strigilaria, immorata, and ruhiginaia —belong most distinctly to the 
“ long thin” group ; and so do such non-British ones of the same 
genus as I have had under observation (incanata and strigaria), 
or as are known to me from figures and descriptions by Milliere, 
&c. The least unequivocal—to judge from the figures—is that of 
L. ornata^ and this, with its allies, has been placed into a distinct 
section by Lederer, on account of the indentations of the margin 
of the hind wing between veins 4 and 6, and would, perhaps, 
form the type of a natural genus— Craspedia, Hb. There are, 
of course, other larval characters which go with this “long thin” 
group, such as the nearly cylindrical form, the comparative free¬ 
dom from rugosities, the extremely short setie apparently seldom 
developing, in the later stages, into the clavate forms, &c. 

The bulk of the remaining species—Meyrick*s genus Eois — 
have quite a different type of larva, short and thickened — 
especially posteriorly, more or less flattened, very rugose, gene¬ 
rally comparatively hairy, the hairs often knobbed at their 
extremity. But I fancy they are less homogeneous than the 
Lcptomeris group, and will need careful revision. A few seem 
almost to form connecting links between the group in which their 
imago would place them and Lcptomeris; P. virgnlaria^ for 
instance, has not very much of the typical Pti/chopoda character, 
and even P, hisetata, P. straminaia, P. subsericeata, (&c., make 
some approach to the intermediate form. Still, I do not think 
any of them are capable of assuming the spiral coil characteris¬ 
tic of true Leptomeris,* and they all show some approach to the 

* P. virgularia may bo an exception, as some small, but by no means 
newly-hatched, larvce kindly given me by Mr. South since this paper was 
written, show a strong predilection for the Leptomeris attitude.— L. B. P. 
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flattening, the thickening, &c., characteristic of their congeners. 
By the way, the pupa-case of subsericeata is superficially very 
different from all the others which I have, whether of Leptomeris 
or Ptychopoda; but I have made no close examination of them. 

A few words in conclusion as to the distribution of the 
species of “ Acidalia.” I have remarked, in connection with 
the larvae, how extremely local they generally are, and a study 
of our British species will afford plenty of illustrations. We 
have one species confined, in these islands, to Lewes, one to 
Freshwater (Isle of Wight), one almost to Deal, one to Folke¬ 
stone, one to the “ Breck Sand ” district of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
one to the Isle of Portland, while others are only a little less 
restricted in their range—c.//., P. rusticata. (which has colonies 
in the Isle of Portland and in the Northfleet-Gravesend district, 
but hardly occurs elsewhere), or P. cotUigtiaria, which is confined 
to the mountains of Wales. With the exception of this last, 
and possibly the Breck Sands, each habitat which I have named 
may reasonably be described as southern, and it should be added 
that a few of the other species, though somewhat more widely dis¬ 
tributed, are distinctively southern, others mainly so, while very 
few of the species extend into Scotland. Our only characteristic 
northern species of the group is Leptomeris (Pylargc) fumafa. 
These facts shadow forth what no student of the Palaearctic 
Geometrides as a whole can fail to notice—namely, that the 
genus, or subfamily, belong more to southern Europe than to 
northern. It has been my good fortune to have brought to me by 
my kind friend Dr.Chapman four collections from different parts of 
Spain, and one (some years ago) from Norway; in all the former, 
Acidaliid species were very much in evidence, generally indeed 
forming the dominant family; whereas in the Norwegian collec¬ 
tion, amongst a large number of species, there was only one of 
them {L. faniata). In Staudinger and Rebel’s ‘ Catalogue of the 
Palaearctic Lepidoptera,’ the genus is credited with 179 species, 
of which we in Britain can claim 27, or about one-seventh. The 
total number of Geometrides is given as 1229, of which Britain 
yields about 275, or well over one-lifth. The discrepancy is 
fairly marked, and would be still greater were it not for the 
number of species which just maintain themselves in one spot 
in our sbuthern counties (chiefly on the coast). These species 
will give much food for reflection to the student of geographical 
distribution, and I regret that I have no definite suggestions to 
offer on the subject. I trust I have said enough this evening to 
show that, both in this and in other directions, the homely little 
“wave moths’’ are not unworthy of the attention of the scientific 
naturalist. 
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AN ABBBEVIATED LIST OP BUTTERFLIES FROM THE 
SOUTH OP FRANCE AND CORSICA. 

By Albert P. Rosa, M.D. 

The following are a few notes on the more special butterflies 
observed during three visits to the South in 1902-3-4. The two 
first occasions included Nimes (Pont du Card and Remoulins), 
Digne, and Hyeres; in 1902, May 9th to 20th, and in 1903, 
July 5th to 14th. Last season, ten days, from July 9th to 19th, 
were spent in Corsica. To obviate the too frequent repetition of 
full dates, it will be noticed by the foregoing that May indicates 
May, 1902, and July means July, 1903, unless where a Corsican 
locality is given, in which case July, 1904, is understood. 

Papilio alexanovj Esp. —I secured one on the afternoon of the 
day of arrival, the 6th of July, at Digne, on the left of La Colette, 
the next morning two on the ridge at the other side of the Bl(^one, and 
two that afternoon on Les Doiirbes road. After this it was more 
frequently seen, but soon began to show signs of wear. I got a 
series of nearly a dozen perfect specimens, including four females. 
The females have the ground colour paler, but otherwise there seems 
to be very little variation amongst mine excepting in size, one being 
abnormally small. 

P, hospiton^ Gcnd.—We arrived in Corsica on the 9th, and it was 
the 18th before this was actually taken. Leaving out those that were 
only seen and might be doubtful, I think we can account for about 
eight or ten. Our records are as follows : I got a female on the 18tb, 
a perfectly fresh male on the 14th, had another in my net on the 15th 
but it escaped, another female on the 16th, liberated because imperfect, 
and lastly, a perfect male on the 18th. Mr. Tylecote also secured a 
female on the 18th, two, I think males, on the 16th, and one (or 
two) on the 16th set at liberty. All of these in the neighbourhood of 
Tattone. There is some little variation amongst mine. The female 
is much darker than the males, the characteristic diffused band on the 
hind wings and other black markings being more pronounced. One 
male and the female have only five marginal yellow lunules on the 
hind wing, the one next the costa being absent; but this lunule is 
developed in the other male. 

PieriB daplidice, L., var. hellidice, 0.—One taken on the Dourbes 
road at Digne on May 12th, and another at Pont du Gard a few days 
later. 

Kuchloe helia, Cr.—Along with the preceding, flying at the more 
barren parts over the shaly mounds. 

K. eyphmoidesy Stgr.—Only a short series .obtained. One or two 
at Digne, to the west of the town, on May 18th, and a few at Pont du 
Gard on the 20th, including two females. Not seen at Hyeres, where 
I was from the 16th to the 18th. 

Leptidia duponcheli, Stgr.—The spring brood was flying at Digne 
along with the var. lathyrm of L. sinapis^ and both were taken in good 
condition between May 10th and 18th. 

ENTOM.—FEBRUARY, 1905. E 
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Colias edma^ Fab., var. helice, Hiibn.—One at Digne, July 9th, and 
one at Oorte, July 18th. C, edusa was very common at Tattone, but I 
did not see any of this variety there. 

Gonepteryx cleopatra^ L.—Common at Nimes, Eemoulins, and 
Pont du Gard early in July, but rare at Digne. Very abundant 
and fine at Hy^res from the 12th to the 14th of the same month. 
In May I only saw one or two at Digne, and one at Hyeres in the 
grounds of the Hotel des Palmiers. 

Char axes jasins, L.—Three seen at Hyeres on the hills north of 
the town, on the 12th and 18th July. This is the only species included 
in the list of which a specimen was not obtained. 

Vanessa urtieee, L., var. ichnusa^ Bon.—One taken, newly emerged, 
at Tattone, on the 17th July. Also some larvm from nettles, near the 
Hotel du Monte d’Oro, at Vizzavona, which pupated in Corsica and 
during the return journey. Of twenty-eight pupse, seventeen pro¬ 
duced single ichneumons, and eleven butterflies emerged after I 
arrived home, three being cripples. 

Polyyonia egea, Cr.—Three taken at Digne, on the 9th and 10th 
July, about the beginning of the Dourbes road. No doubt a couple of 
weeks earlier would have been better for the taking of this species. 

Melitaa anrinia, Rott., var. provincialis, B.—A few at Digne, about 
the middle of May, on the ‘ Les Dourbes’ road and adjacent fields, in 
company with M. cinxia, which was very common and in fine condition. 

M. parthenie, Bkh.—Not uncommon at Digne in July. I do not 
remember noticing any of Af. athalia, 

Argtjnnis daplme, Schiff.—A few also taken at Digne in July. 

A, elisa, Godt.—At first only seen occasionally, but became very 
common, towards the middle of July, about Tattone and Vizzavona, 
especially in the fields around the former locality. The sexual varia¬ 
tion at the extreme is very distinct, the smaller males being of a very 
ruddy fulvous, and the females, besides being considerably larger, are 
very much duller in tone; although a few members of the sexes run 
pretty closely alike in size and colour. By the third week of July the 
males especially were getting worn. 

A, paphuiy L., var. immacidata, Bell (anargyra, Stgr.).—All the 
paphia, which were very common in the forest at Vizzavona and at 
Tattone, probably incline to this variety; Ijpt it is not easy to get 
specimens entirely without the silver fascise. The violet colour seems 
to be associated with the development of the silver markings, because 
it diminishes in equal proportions and is absent in well-marked 
specimens of anargyra, 

Ab. ? valesina, Esp.—This variety was frequently observed in the 
forest at Vizzavona, and, as might be expected, has the same tendency 
to suppression of the silver markings. One is valesina above and imma- 
culata below, the under side of the hind wing being a very vivid green. 

A. pandora, Schiflf.—Much more frequently seen than taken, and 
was most common at Tattone, a few extending as far as Vizzavona 
station. It did not seem to occur amongst the paphia in the forest, 
but two were observed higher up on La Poce, in the neighbourhood of 
the hotel. One or two were also seen at Oorte. I got six males and 
one female, having taken, after the first day or two, about one per day, 
not considering those discarded at the time when imperfect. One male 
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is all bat without the silvery fasciaa on under side hind wing, thus 
approaching ab. paupermlat Eagiisa, only one small crescent next the 
costal margin being present. 

Melanargia lacJmu, Hb.—Was pretty common on the road between 
Remoulins and Pont du Gard on July 5th. I got a series of males, but 
only one female. 

M, (jalatea, L., var. procida, Hbst,—Common at Digne early in July. 
They vary a good deal, some being considerably darker than others. 

M. fii/Uiuit, Hbst.—Very abundant and fine at Hyeres in the Beau 
Vallon and terraced garden plots behind the town. Taken from the 
16th to the 18th May. 

Erebia evias, Godt.—Two at Digne on the 9th and 11th May. 

SatyruH rirre, F.—Taken at Remoulins and Pont du Gard on 5th 
July, and common at Digne from the 6th onwards, mostly males. 
Females more common later, as at St. Auban, July 11th, and at 
Hyeres about the 14th. Also very abundant in Corsica, especially in 
the fields around Tattone. 

S, seniele, L., var. aristaus. Bon.—Occasionally in Corsica, on the 
roads at Tattone, Vizzavona, &c. Only four or five taken. 

S. neomijris^ Godt.—Pretty common, mostly on the roads and 
occasionally in the fields around Tattone, Vizzavona, Bocognano, &c. 

Htatilinusy Hiifn., var. aUioniay Fab.—Two taken at Hyeres on the 
18th and 14th July, in the terraced plots to the right behind the town. 

X. fidiuy L.—Flying along with the last species, which it closely 
resembles, but was apparently more common, judging from the 
number taken. 

Paravfje menceruy L., var. tiyelhis, Bon. — Nearly every locality 
visited in Corsica produced a specimen or two; never common and 
inclined to be getting past its best. 

Kpinepkde jurtina, L., var. hispuVay Hb.—The best specimens were 
taken at HyOires, July 16th and 18th, In Corsica it was most abun¬ 
dant though not so large, and going over when we were there. 

Fj, ida, Esp.—One male at Remoulins, and a few at Digne early in 
July ; but most at Hy^r^s towards the middle of the month, where the 
females also were obtainable. Also occasionally in Corsica, 

E, pasipJioe, Esp.—Just about as abundant and in as fine condition 
as Af. aylHm at Hyeres 16th to 18th May. One or two were also seen 
at Pont du Gard on the 19th and 20th. Worn specimens were also 
noted in July. 

Ccefiumympha doritSy Esp.—Digne, July 6th and onwards, common 
at some parts, as also was ( \ arcaniay both in good condition. C, dorm 
was also taken at Remoulins on the 5th. 

</. connnay Hb.—Very abundant on the Vivario road, between 
Vizzavona and Tattone, and also at La Foce de Vizzavona. 

C, pamphilm, L., var. lyllus, Esp,—A few taken in cut hay-fields 
about Tattone. 

Loiosopis roborh, Esp.—On 6th, 7th, and 8th July, at Digue, flying 
around pollard oak. The same tree was occasionally visited, perhaps 
eight or ten being seen altogether, sometimes a pair at a time. I got 
two males and one female, all freshly emerged and perfect, 

Theda ilicisy Esp., var. cerriy Hb.—This variety was common, 

,, ' E 2 
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along with T. spini, in a quarry at Bemoulins, and they both also 
occurred at Digne. 

r. acacia, Fab.—One undoubted female at Digne on July 9th, and 
five other specimens from Bemoulins and Digne which are not so certain. 
The latter have a row of orange spots, six in number, on the under side 
of the hind wing, almost reaching the costal margin (Kane gives two 
or three in the male and three or four in the female); at anal angle 
there is little or no blue, and the next spot is not marked with a black 
dot outside. The upper sides, however, correspond most closely with 
this species. 

Chrysoj)hanusphlaas, L., var. eleus. Fab.—Common at Ajaccio, also at 
Tattone and Corte. The date was apparently rather late for this brood. 

Lampides telicanus, Lang.—Tattone, two in copula, but rather 
poor specimens. 

Lycana argiades, Pall., ab. coretas, 0.—One on May 11th at Digne, 
on the mountains in Les Dourbes direction at considerable elevation. 

L. argus, L. (agon), var. Corsica, Bell.—Bather common on the 
bracken at La Foce de Vizzavona, and also frequently at Tattone. 

L, astrarche, Bgstr., var. calida, Bell.—Some very bright; Tattone, 
Ajaccio, Vizzavona, Corte, pretty common. 

L. meleager, Esp.—A few at Digne, at the other side of the Bltone 
and Les Dourbes road, including one fine blue female. Just emerging 
about July 7th. 

L. admetus, Esp., var. ripartii, Frr.—Three at Digne on July 9th, 
beside the river on the road to the thermal springs. Just emerging. 

L. sehriis, B.—Two at Digne on May 10th, Les Dourbes direction, 
where the road ascends the side of the mountain. 

L. cyllarufi, Eott.—Common tow^ards the middle of May at Digne, but 
going over. I got, however, a fairly good series, including some females. 

L. melanops, Boisd.—Not nearly so common as the last-named and 
more worn. Half-a-dozen fair specimens, being all obtainable. 

Cyaniris argiolus, L., gen. test, parvijnincta, Fuchs (ex Corsica).— 
Common at sunny corners on the Vivario road, both in the forest 
above Vizzavona and in the open towards Tattone. 

28, Pitt Street, Edinburgh. 


A NEW GENUS OP CULICIDiE. 

By Fred. V. Theobald, M.A. 

Genus Anisocheleomyia, nov. gen. 

Head clothed with fiat scales rather loosely applied to surface of 
head, and which form a more or less projecting mass between the eyes 
in front. Antennae densely pilose in the male. Proboscis swollen 
apically. Palpi very short in both sexes. Thorax with narrow-curved 
scales in the middle, and with broad spindle-shaped ones around the 
front and sides; scutellum with small flat scales rather loosely applied, 
very distinctly trilobed. Wings ornamented. Ungues of male not 
very unequal in length but differing in breadth, one on each leg broad 
and leaf-like. Fork-cells short, as in Uranotmuu 
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Closely related to Uranotcenia^ but differing in the non- 
plumose male antennae and peculiar ungues, also in the absence 
of flat thoracic scales and more rugged appearance of the head 
and Bcutellum. 

I cannot detect the genitalia, but the perfect specimens are 
evidently all three males. The ungues are the most marked 
characters, and can only be seen by breaking up the types. The 
two species are undoubtedly connected by squamose characters 
as well as the quaint ungues. Although the ungues are unequal, 
as in all male Culicids, they are not very unequal in length, but 
are in breadth, and differ in form. As no genitalia can be 
detected, I can only assume them to be all males from the 
abnormal ungues. A female sent was all destroyed but the 
head and thorax, so no details can be given. The antennsB are 
less pilose than in the male. 


Anisochelbomyia nivipes, nov. sp. 

Head creamy-white. Thorax rich brown in the middle, creamy- 
white around the dark area; pleurfe creamy-white. Abdomen deep 
brown with apical white bands. Legs deep brown, with pale reflections 
apically, last two hind tarsi white. Wings ornamented; costa dark, 
veins pale-scaled except for a dark area spread across at the base of 
the fork-cells; a noticeable pale spot on the dark costal area not 
reaching the costa. 

3 . Head brown, clothed with rather loosely applied creamy-white 
flat scales ; antennai deep brown, basal segment deep reddish-brown; 
clypeus brown; palpi clothed with deep brown scales and with a few 
long black chieta}; proboscis deep brown 
with bronzy reflections swollen apically, 
hairy. Thorax bright brown; the middle 
of the mesothorax with narrow-curved 
bronzy-brown scales, and three rows of 
black chaetas, the dark scaled area sur¬ 
rounded by thicker creamy-white curved 
scales, forming a well-contrasted whitish 
area, which is indented into the dark 
area on each side in front before the 
base of the wings; scutellum with small 
flat dark brown scales and black border- 



bristles, four to the mid-lobe; meta- ^ ^ 

notum bright chestnut-brown ; pleurae - 

clothed with dense creamy-white scales -* 

continuous with the pale areas around ^ 

the mesothorax. Abdomen deep brown, 

with deep brown scales and creamy- Vngnes of Anmcheleomyia nivipes, 
white scaled apical borders; the apical .. 

segment all pale-scaled; border-brikes ('• = “• 

pale. Legs deep brown; coxcb and tro¬ 
chanters pale, last two and apex of the antepenultimate hind tarsi 
white; the fore and mid tarsi pale beneath; ungues unequal in size, 
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but tbe posterior of nearly equal length, the larger very broad and thick, 
the smaller abruptly curved basally. Wings ornamented; costa black 
and spiny; first long vein black-scaled with a large white area over 
the cross-veins, and a white apex ; a dark area on tbe stem of the first 
submarginal cell, a small dark area beneath it on the third, most of 
the stem of the second fork-cell dark, also a dark area in the middle of 
the upper branch of the fifth and at the apex of the lower branch; the 
whole forming a dusky band across the otherwise pale-scaled wing; 
first submarginal cell about two-thirds the size of the second posterior 
cell, its stem twice as long as the cell; stem of the second posterior 
slightly longer than the cell; posterior cross-vein longer than the 
mid, and nearly twice its own length distant from it, situated close 
to the base of the upper branch of the fiftli vein. Lateral scales 
on the fork-cells and the third long vein large and lanceolate, a few 
very similar ones on the apex of the upper branch of the fifth ; median 
vein-scales small and dark on the fork-cells, third vein and middle of 
the upper branch of the fifth and the apex of the lower branch ; those 
on the stem of the first fork-cell dark, and some of almost Ktiorleptio- 
rnyian-form (i. e, heart-shaped), but more elongate. Halteres with pale 
testaceous stem and fuscous knob. Length 2 5 mm. 

Habitat, Queensland (Dr. Bancroft). 

Observations .—Described from two perfect specimens; Dr. 
Bancroft bred the specimens, which live, he says, in association 
with UranotcBnia pygmcea^ Theob. Although very distinct, they 
cannot be told from pygmcea until boxed. This species differs 
from all other related iEdinsB, except the next species described 
here, in having distinctly ornamented wings. The thoracic 
ornamentation is also very marked, the indent of white scales 
into the dark area of the mesonotum in front being very charac¬ 
teristic, and the general sharply defined light and dark areas 
of the mesothorax make it very conspicuous. The tarsi show 
paleness on all the legs in certain lights, and all are evidently 
pale beneath, but the hind legs only have the last two creamy 
white above. The ungues are not drawn from a microscopic 
preparation, so only the general form is shown. 

I have placed the type in the British Museum collection. 

Anisochkleomyia alboannulata, nov. sp. 

Head black, with a narrow white line around the eyes with very 
long white projecting scales in front between them; proboscis black, 
with a white patch above near the apex and another large white patch 
near the base. Thorax deep brown, with a narrow silvery-white line 
around the end of the mesonotum up to the base of the wings, and 
another more irregular one on the brown pleurae. Abdomen black and 
snow-white, ornamented with median white areas and white segments. 
Legs black, the hind pair with broad apical white bands, and the last 
two segments white; femora of all with white spots. Wings orna¬ 
mented, costal border black, veins white-scaled with two broad dusky 
bands running across them. 
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$. Head black, clothed with small flat black scales, and a border 
of similar white ones around the eyes, which show pale-blue reflec¬ 
tions in certain lights under the frd power, in front between the eyes 
projects a tuft of very long white scales, 
there are also scattered small upright 
black forked scales and a small basal 
medial blue patch; antennsB deep brown, 
basal segment black, base of second seg¬ 
ment reddish-brown; palpi very small 
black-scaled; proboscis black, a large 
silvery-white patch towards the base, 
and a smaller one on the dorsum nearer Fore ungues of AnisocJieleomyia 
the apex. Thorax deep brown, with alboannulata, n. sp. 

narrow-curved bronzy scales, a narrow 

white border around the front and sides of the mesonotum composed 
of broad curved scales, which appear pale-blue in certain lights, ending 
about the roots of the wings; scutellum deep brown, clothed with 
small flat deep brown scales, very distinctly trilobed, the mid-lobe 
large with four border-bristles; chset© of mesothorax and scutellum 
black; metanotum black; pleurae brown, with a narrow wavy white- 
scaled line running along it from the base of the abdomen to the head, 
and a few white puncta near the base of the legs. Abdomen black 
and silvery-white, the first segment mostly white-scaled, the second 
and third with a white median patch, the fourth all white, the fifth 
black with a few apical white scales, the sixth all white, the apical one 
black and white. Pore legs deep brown with a white spot at the apex 
of the femora and a trace at the apex of the tibias; mid legs with two 
white femoral spots and silvery-white venter to femora; hind legs 
with femoral spots more pronounced; tibias with broad white median 
and apical bands; metatarsi and tarsi with broad white apical bands 
except the last two tarsi, which are all white ; ungues unequal, one 
on each fore and mid leg very broad and curved, a thin web-like 
membrane between the curved outer portion; hind not examined, 
wings ornamented with black and white scales much as in the former 
species, but there are two dusky areas across the surface. The stem 
of the second long vein close to the first, almost fused with it; stem 
of the first posterior cell nearly three times as long as the cell; stem 
of the second not quite twice as long ; scales on the stem of the fourth 
rather long and broad, longer than in the former species; posterior 
cross-vein longer than the mid, about one and a half times its own 
length distant from it. Black scales on the stem of the first fork-cell, on 
the basal half of the third, some on the base of the stem of the second 
fork-cell, on the greater part of the upper branch of the fifth, a few at 
the apex of the lower branch, and a batch near the base, also some 
near tlie base of the fourth. Halteres with testaceous stem and fuscous 
knob. Length 2*5 mm. 

Habitat India (Capt. James, I.M.S.). 

Observations, —Described from a single specimen. The species 
is a very beautiful and marked one, and cannot be confused with 
any other mosquito. The structure of the ungues is very 
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peculiar. The specimen is a male certainly. The fore leg re¬ 
moved to show by microscopic examination the ungues, which 
seem to be exactly the same in the mid leg. This type is also 
sent to the British Museum collection. 


CURRENT NOTES. 

By G. W. Kiekaldy. 

(Continued from vol. xxxvii., p. 305.) 

11. Jas. G. Needham and others: “ Aquatic Insects in New 
York State ” (Bui. 68 N. York State Mus. (Entom. 18), pp. 199- 
617, pis. 1-52, text-figs. 1-26 (1903)). 

12. Walter W. Froggatt : “ Locusts and Grasshoppers ” (Agr. 
Gazette N. S. Wales, xiv. pp. 1102-10, coloured plate) (1908). 

13. Ben.t. D. Walsh : “ First Ann. Rep. on the Noxious 
Insects of the State of Illinois (1867) ” (reprinted 1908 by S. A. 
Forbes as a Special Publication of the Illinois State Lab. of Nat. 
Hist.), pp. 1-140, 1 plate. 

14. ‘ ZooLOGiscHER Anzeiger’ (Dec. 8, 1903), xxvii. pp. 113- 
144. 

15. ‘ Allgembine ZEiTSCHRnrT FUR Entomologie ’ (Nov. 1, 
1903), viii. nos. 20-1, pp. 389-4.36. 

16. J. C. Koningsberger : “ Ziekten van Rijst, Tabak, Thee 
en andere Cultuurgewassen, die door Insecten worden veroor- 
zaakt (Meded. uit’s lands plantentiun ” Ixiv. pp. 1-109, pis. 1- 
6 (first three coloured) (1903)). 

Dr. Needham, with three collaborators, has given us a valuable 
second instalment of his investigations upon the aquatic life of 
New York State (11). The first instalment * treated of the 
aquatic fauna of the Adirondacks ; the second deals with that of 
Ithaca, and consists of a preface by Dr. Felt (p. 199); “ Station 
Work of the Summer of 1901 ” (pp. 200-4); “ Food of Brook 
Trout in Bone Pond ” (pp. 204-17); “ Life Histories of Odonata, 
suborder Zygoptera ” (pp. 218-79 ); “ Some New Life Histories 
of Diptera” (pp. 279-87)—all by J. G. Needham; “Aquatic 
ChrysomelidsB and a Table of the Families of Coleopterous 
Larvae’’ (pp. 288-327) by A. D. MacGillivray ; “Aquatic Nema- 
tocerousDiptera ’’ (pp. 328-441) by 0. A. Johannsen; “ Sialidid® 
of North and South America” (pp. 442-86) by K. C. Davis; 
explanation of plates, index, &c. (pp. 487-517). 

The Entomologie Field Station formerly at Saranac Inn w'as 
made in 1901 to Ithaca with advantage. As was to be expected 
considerable space is occupied by the consideration of the meta¬ 
morphoses of zygopterouB dragonflies, and this is elucidated by 

* See ‘ Entomologist,’ xxxv. p. 296 (1902). 
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2 coloured and 8 plain plates, as well as numerous text-figures. 
Next in extent comes the monograph of American Sialidae, 
illustrated by 2 plates and numerous text-figures, and the paper 
on aquatic Chrysomelidae, accompanied by 11 plates. The most 
extensive contribution, however, and in some ways the most 
important, is the section devoted to Nematocera, amounting to 
114 pages and supplemented by 18 plates. As very many of 
the forms delineated and described are either also British or very 
closely allied to British forms, this bulletin should prove indis¬ 
pensable to British students ; the price is nominal. Mention 
should also be made of the seven pleasing views of some of the 
collecting grounds. 

Froggatt (12) discusses, with a coloured plate of six of the 
species, the short-horned grasshoppers of Australia, which is 
very rich in species of that fauna. Eleven species are described 
in this part. Entomologists will be grateful to Dr. Forbes for 
the timely reprint of Walsh’s Classic “ First Illinois Eeport ” 
(13), which has long been out of print and difificult to obtain. 

The December number of the ‘ Zoologischer Anzeiger ’ is 
devoted almost entirely to Insects (14), and contains the following 
papers:— 

K. VON Ihering : ‘‘On the Origin of the Formation of Societies 
in the Social Hymenoptera ” (pp. 113-8). 

N. Cholodkovsky : “ Aphidological Contributions, No. 20, on 
a Species of Phylloxera destructive to Pear-trees ” (pp. 118-9, 
text-figs. 1-2) ; and “On the Morphology of the Pediculidas” 
(pp. 120-5, text-figs. 1-6). The author agrees with Melnikov 
that the Mallophaga and the Pediculidas should be placed close 
together, but considers that they are connected with the 
‘ Pseudoneuroptera ’ rather than with the Ehynchota, deeming 
it better to found a special order for the Pediculidae, which he 
names “ Pseiidorhynchota,” ignoring the already well-established 
“ Anoplura.” 

A. Thienemann : “Anal Branchiae in the Larvae of Glossosoma 
holionif Curt, and some Hydropsychidae “ (pp. 125-9, text-figs. 1-3). 

G. Enderlein : “On the Position of Leptelhiy Eeut., and 
Reuterella, nov. gen.)* the representatives of two new European 
subfamilies of Copeognatha (Psocidae) (pp. 131-4). 

H. Stitz : “ On the Genital Apparatus of Lepidoptera ” 
(pp. 135-7, 1 text-fig,). 

A. C. Oudemans : “ Symbiosis of Coptorthosoma and Greenia. 
A question of priority” (pp. 157-9). 

The Allg. Zeitschrift (15) as usual contains a large amount 
of interesting notices, among which may be cited: — 

P. Bachmetjev : “ On the Variability in the Length of the 
Wings of Aporia cratmji in Sophia [Lepid.]” (pp, 389-95). 

G. Ulmer : “ On the Trichopterous Fauna of Hesse ” 

Too near EeiUeriellay Signoret, 1880. 
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(pp. 897-406, text-figs. 1-3), from which seventy-three species 
are recorded. 

L. Ebb continues his paper On European Coccidse ’’ 
(pp. 407-19), dealing with twenty-one species of ‘^Lecanium.” 

Dr. Koningsbbrgbr has continued his researches upon the 
economic entomology of Java by his recent consideration (16) of 
the insect enemies of rice, tobacco, tea, coffee, india-rubber, 
and other plants. The metamorphoses, so far as known, are 
described as well as the nature of the damages. The five plates 
contain over one hundred figures of all orders. 


ON A SMALL COLLECTION OF ANTHOPHORID BEES 
FROM COLORADO. 

By T, I). A. Cockerell. 

The Anthophorids are swift-flying bees, not easily caught, 
and on this account have not usually been obtained by col¬ 
lectors of miscellaneous insects. Some of them fly only in the 
spring, and have disappeared before the usual advent of the 
visiting entomologist. Thus it has happened that several large 
and conspicuous forms, which are probably widely distributed 
and not uncommon, have been overlooked until quite recently. 
A small collection of these insects received from the Coloraao 
Agricultural College brings out a number of new facts which 
are given below. The species represented may be separated as 
follows:— 

Females. 

Hair of thorax appearing grey, from a mixture of 

black and white. 1. 

Hair of thorax not so; more or less yellowish or 

red. 2. 

1. Size larger ; length about 16 mm., very robust 

Anthophara portera^ Ckll. 
Smaller; length about 13 mm.. . . Anthophof-a emps, Gkll. 

2. A patch of black hair in middle of thorax; outer 

side of hind tibise with orange hair 

EmphoropHu mucida var. jokmmi, n.v. 
No patch of black hair in middle of thorax . 8. 

8. First three abdominal segments covered with 
hair, which is usually red; hair on outer 
side of hind tibiae black 

Anthophora homboides subsp. neornexicanat Ckll. 
Only the first abdominal segment covered with 
hair, which is not very red; hair on outer 
side of hind tibias yellowish-white 

Anthophora montanat Gresson. 
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Males. 

Basal joint of hind tarsus toothed .... 1. 

Basal joint of hind tarsus not toothed ... 2. 

1. Basal joint with a large tooth ; pubescence often 

red . . . . A, bomboides subsp. neomeodcana^ Ckll. 

Basal joint with a small tooth; pubescence never 

red. ..... Anthophora tjohrmanm^ Ckll. 

2. Middle tarsus with copious red hair; face-marks 

light-yellow, a heavy black band on each 

side of clypeus. A, euops^ Ckll. 

Middle tarsus without red hair ... 8. 

3. Abdomen fasciate; thoracic pubescence often 

red; face-marks light yellow . . A, 7}io7itana^ GtQBBon* 

Abdomen not fasciate; thoracic pubescence 

never red. 4. 

4. Pace-marks white , . Emphoropsis vmcida var. jolmso^xi^ n. v. 

Larger; face-marks light yellow . Anthophora portercc, Ckll. 

(1.) Emphoropsis mucida (Oresson) vsiV. johnsoni^ n. var. 

? (type; Fort Collins district, 1903) differs from E, vmcida 
by having a patch of black hair in middle of dorsum; hair on 
outer side of hind tibias shining reddish-orange, conspicuously 
plumose ; first recurrent nervure joining second submarginal cell 
a little distance from its end (meeting second transverso-cubital 
in mucida); hair of middle of fifth abdominal segment light 
brown, at sides white. 

d'. Pubescence of hind legs black on femora, white on 
outer side of tibiee and tarsi; abdomen with the first two 
segments with yellowish-white hair, segments beyond with 
black, except extreme sides and the apical segment. 

The type was taken by Mr. S. A. Johnson in the foothills 
near Horsetooth Mountain, flying over a patch of larkspur. 
The bees were very shy, swift flyers, Mr. Johnson reports. 
The actual label on the specimen gives the date, May 12, 1903, 
and the locality ‘‘Fort Collins.” I presume, therefore, that 
other such labels are to be understood to refer to the region 
about Port Collins, but not necessarily to the place itself. 
This is important, because the foothills fauna certainty 
differs in many respects from that of the town. Other speci¬ 
mens, males, are from Fort Collins, May 10, 1901, and Lamar, 
Colorado, collected by Prof. C. P. Gillette. 

This may be a valid species. I have not seen typical 
viuoida, but Mr. Viereck kindly exarnined for me Cresson’s type, 
and reports that it has no black hairs on the thoracic dorsum; 
and the hair on outer side of hind tibiae is whitish straw- 
coloured, and not at all conspicuously plumose. From Cresson’s 
descriptions, I inferred that mucida (female) and moiTisoni (male) 
were the sexes of one species, and Mr. Viereck, after comparing 
the types, is of the same opinion. 
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(2.) Anthophora gohrmanm, Ckll.—Denver, Colo., May 2,1902 
(S. A. Johnson, 465); Montrose, May 5,1901; Grand Junction, 
Mays, 1901. New to Colorado; previously known only by a 
single specimen found in New Mexico. 

(3.) A. bomboides subsp. neomexicana^ Ckll.—Fort Collins, 
May 29, 1901 ; Denver, May 24, 1902 (S. A. Johnson, 221); 
Parker, May 10, 1902 (S. A. Johnson, 475). Mr. Johnson writes 
that the Parker specimens were bred from cells collected from 
adobe banks along Cherry Creek, four miles north of Parker. 
From this group of cells he bred the meloid beetle Leonidia 
neomex'icana (Ckll.). 

(4.) A. montana, Cresson.—Denver, July 15, 1899; Fort 
Collins (P. K. Blynn); Livermore (E. D. Varney); foothills near 
Horsetooth Mountain, at larkspur, along with Emphoropsis 
mucida johmoni, one male (S. A. Johnson). The male, which 
has not previously been described, is distinguished by the linear 
abdominal bands. 

(5.) A, porteroi, Ckll.—Golden, May 8, 1902 (S. A. Johnson, 
477); Montrose, May 5, 1901. New to Colorado. 

(6.) A. eiiops, Ckll.—Palisade, May 7, 1901; Port Collins, 
June 12, 1898; Boulder, May 17, 1902 (S. A. Johnson, 481); 
Denver, May 2, 1902 (S. A. Johnson, 469). 

Boulder, Colorado, U.S.A.: Dec. 6, 1904. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

f 

Pararge acuine on the Mendel.— I trust I was justified in draw¬ 
ing attention to the peculiarity I noticed in the Mendel specimens of 
P. achine. The more so that Bulb says: “ It is a usually constant 
species which has little or no tendency to variation—as a matter of 
fact, 1 find among more than one hundred examples before me not a 
single anomalous form ” p. 583. I think the following additional 
notes, if you can find room for them, will show that, though my sug¬ 
gestion that the Mendel form might be a local race cannot be main¬ 
tained, yet the form is worthy of a distinguishing name, and appears 
to be the form of Tyrol and eastwards, with, of course, intermediates. 
But none of my correspondents record it from Switzerland or Prance, 
though probably it will be proved to be everywhere an occasional 
aberration. I am much obliged to Mr. Rowland-Brown for his exami¬ 
nation of collections beyond my reach. The sum of his investigations 
(Entom. xxxvii. p. 822) I take to be this: that Mr. Lemann’s specimens 
of achine from the South Tyrol are of the form I have called “ mendel- 
ensis,"' with an intermediate example from Zurich. Dr. Lang, from a 
series of seventeen specimens, describes the white band as broadest, and 
embracing both aides of all spots, in an individual from Podalia (I have 
specimens from Aigle and Freiburg in Baden agreeing with the Podalia 
specimen). Dr. Lang s examples from Amur, Switzerland, and Dres¬ 
den have the band reduced in varying degrees, till some from Dresden 
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appear to agree entirely with my Mendel specimens. Mr. Tutt, in 
reply to a letter of enquiry, writes : “I have examples of achine I took 
myself at Mendel Pass in 1895 ; some others taken in the same 
district at Pejo by Chapman ; and some examples I got at Fontaine¬ 
bleau. Only two real Switzers, though. These Mendel and Pejo 
specimens are extra dark on the under sides. The Fontainebleau 
examples are much larger and paler, the under sides with very much 
white.** Later, Mr. Rowland-Brown writes : “ I have since examined 
a fairly long series of achine in Miss Fountaine*s beautiful collection 
at Bath. Specimens from Switzerland (mostly Glion) are type, but in 
the Buda-Pest specimens I find very much the same tendency of the 
broad band to break up with light wavy interior, and leaving the 
ocellated spots, as noted by you, in the ground colour of the wings.” 
Mons. L. Dupont says: “ I was interested with this new var, of 
P. achine, as I had never seen it. I have just looked at my specimens. 
They are from Pont de TAube (Eure) and from Angouleme (Charente), 
and I have also one from Japan ; they all have the white fascia.** The 
evidence collected then by Mr. Rowland-Brown and myself “ seems to 
suggest that the peculiarities noted in the Mendel series are not 
necessarily constant or distinctive of this particular locality,*’ to quote 
Mr. Rowland-Brown. Only it does not yet appear that we have the 
type from the Tyrol, nor “ mendelensis'' from France or Switzerland ; 
but in Austria, and Hungary, and perhaps Eastern Germany, this 
latter form is the prevailing one.— Frank E. Lowe; Guernsey, 
Dec. 20th, 1904. 

The National Collection of British Lepidoptera. —Mr. Porritt, 
of Huddersfield, has contributed a number of species, chiefly from his 
district; also some beautiful specimens of Agrotis ashworthii reared from 
larvjB obtained in Wales in 1904. 

Melanic Aspilates oilvaria. — On July 25th last, while netting 
specimens of Aspilates gilvaria in the Warren at Folkestone, I took a 
female very strongly affected with melanism. On the upper surface 
the fore wings are of a smoky brown, with a slight ochreous tint, 
the transverse bar scarcely visible, and the central lunule completely 
lost in the ground colour. The hind wings are smoky white, clouded 
with brown towards the hind margin. The only part of the insect 
which is at all of the normal colour is the collar of the thorax. On 
the under side the transverse bar on the fore wings is rather more 
distinct and the lunule is also visible, but the hind wings are exceed¬ 
ingly striking, as they are dark brown (darker than on any other part 
of the insect), but inclining towards white at the base. As this is an 
insect fairly constant in its markings and colour, it occasioned me con¬ 
siderable surprise to meet with such a variation, especially in so 
southern a locality as Folkestone. All the other specimens I took 
were males, and strictly typical. The species appearea to be just out, 
and all I obtained, including the insect above described, were in 
excellent condition.— Hugh J. Vinall, 8, Priory TeiTace, Lewes. 

The Entomological Club. —The meeting of this old-established 
association held at the Holborn Restaurq^nt on Jan. 17th last was by far 
the largest that even Mr. Verrall, the chairman and host of the evening, 
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had presided over. The number we understand was eighty-four, in¬ 
cluding all but one of the eight members of the club. 

In proposing “ The prosperity of the Club,’* the chairman expressed 
his pleasure at seeing so many entomological friends but, he remarked, 
although the number present exceeded that at any previous meeting, 
he should not be quite satisfied until the total reached three figures. 

We believe that the toast just referred to is not proposed at other 
assemblings of the club, and there seems to bo one especially excellent 
reason that this should be reserved as a feature of the first meeting of 
the year, practically the “Annual” of the club. At one time this 
venerable institution, flourishing as it now is, came dangerously near 
extinction, and there is little doubt that had it not been for Mr. 
Verrall’s strenuous, and eventually successful, efforts in the direction of 
obtaining a full complement of members, it would have collapsed some 
years ago. Other associations of a similar character might have 
arisen (even now the meetings of the Entomological Club are no 
longer unique), but the long line of those social r6unions, connecting 
the past with the present, would have been severed, and this would 
liave been regrettable from a sentimental point of view if for no other 
reason. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 

Limenitis SIBYLLA IN AuGUST ?. — Mr. Gerard H. Gurney (Entom. 
xxxvii. 824) states that in the middle of August L. sibylla literally 
swarmed in forests near Boulogne. It would be interesting to hear 
whetlier Mr. Gurney can give any reason why this species should be 
out about two months later there than at the other side of the 
Channel. In the lower part of the Jura this year L. aybilla was out 
from June 18th to 28rd, I having a number of specimens taken by 
friends between those dates, which is about the time the species would 
probably be out in England.—E. E. Bentall ; The Towers, Heybridge, 
Essex, Dec, 29th, 1904. 

Late Appearance of Pyrameis atalanta. — Mr. Frohawk (uw//, 
p. 25) notes the late appearance of P. atalanta. On Dec. 8rd last I 
saw one basking in the sun (which was very strong), on ivy, in 
Chiswick Mall, London; it was very fresh, and had the appearance of 
having only recently emerged. Being so late I had no box with me, 
or its capture would have been quite easy. I may here say that I 
have records of having seen P. atalanta, V. polychloros, and P, iirtim 
in October, November, December, January and February; of course 
such cases cover a number of years, and they were hybernated speci¬ 
mens, enticed abroad by unusually genial weather. But the one seen 
last month was without doubt a very recent emergence and in faultless 
condition.—W. T. Page ; 6 , Rylett Crescent, Shepherd’s Bush, W., 
Jan. 6th, 1905. 

PYGiEBA piGRA IN SuRBEY.—In reference to your note on Pyyma 
piyra in Surrey {ante, p. 27), it may be of interest to mention that 
larva) of this species were taken plentifully near Dormansland, on 
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dwarf sallow, in the first week in September.— Cuthbbrt Jeddere- 
Fisher ; Apsleytown, East Grinstead, 10th January, 1905. 

A Pew Captures from Wyre Forest in 1904.—During a week of 
bad weather in the middle of August, the following, amongst others, 
were taken :— Heliophobm populansy Ltiperina cespitis^ Vanessa c-alham^ 
Agrotis suffusa, Noctiia daJdii^ abundant; N. neglecta, abundant; 
iV. gLareosUf Ainphipyra pyramidea, Notodonta dromednrhis, Minoa 
euphorbiata. Amongst larv© taken were: Dicramira bifida^ D, furculaf 
Platypteryx falcula^ Demas corylij Poicilocampa popuJi, Cyinatophora or, 
C. ocularis, Halins prasinana, Orygiii yonostiyma. — W. A. Eollason ; 
The White House, Truro, Cornwall. 

The Season of 1904.—My work at Dorking this year compares 
favourably with that of 1903; several species were unusually abun¬ 
dant, and I took no less than seventeen that were new to me, as far 
as this locality is concerned. The first noteworthy entry in my diary 
is for April 4th, from which date until the 14th Amphidasys strataria 
was very abundant on the lamps, though not a single female was 
observed. On May 14th I took Euchloe cardamines for the first time, 
and this species swarmed until well into Juno. A single specimen 
of Lycana aryiolus was taken on May 14th, the only one I have 
seen in this neighbourhood for two years. Nemeobius hicina made its 
appearance on May IStli, and from then until the first week in June it 
was extremely abundant, its range on Ranmore and elsewhere appear¬ 
ing to have extended more widely than during previous years. Pararge 
eyeria occurred sparingly from May 18th onwards, and Syrichthus 
malva was not nearly so abundant as in 1908. I took a nice series of 
Phytinnetra viridaria on May 19th and 28rd, and on the latter date a 
very large specimen of Notodonta dictaa from a lamp. On June 1st 
Kupithecia satytata was abundant, and on the 2nd I observed Lycama 
adonis for the first time, though this species was not nearly so plentiful 
as it has been in former years. On June 8rd I was fortunate enough 
to take five examples of Agrotis cinerea from one lamp, but they were 
all males; and on June 6th I took yotodonta trepidn from the same 
lamp. On this date also a nice brood of Mnmestra persicarice began to 
emerge; I had fed the larvte during the autumn of 1908, on geranium. 
Lithosia sororcula was taken from a lamp on June 11th, and the first 
Lyccsna minima was observed on the 17th. On the following day 
Eurymene dolabraria was beaten out of a blackberry-bush on Ranmore, 
and on the 27th a nice series of Setina irrorella was taken from long 
grass. On the 80th Acontia luctuosa was taken on the same ground, 
and a female deposited about fifty ova in the pill-box on the way 
home. Emmelesia alchemiilata was taken from a lamp on July 1st, and 
on the 2nd a fine specimen of Sesia myopaifoi'mis was taken, just after 
it had emerged from an old apple-tree in my garden early in the 
morning. Though I watched the tree carefully, however, I never saw 
another, and I only took one specimen from the same tree in 1908. 
On July 6th Anarta myrtilli was taken on Ranmore, and Cidaria ful- 
vata was flying out of almost every bush. On the 8th some larvue of 
Smei'inthus populi went down to pupate, and the imagines emerged and 
died during my absence from home in August, as also did one speci¬ 
men of S. ocellatuSf which had gone down to pupate on July 16th. 
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This is the second time I have bred both these species in the late 
summer, the first having been already recorded in the ‘ Entomologist * 
(vol. xxxiv. pp. 229 and 258), and I was very much interested to read 
Mr. Richard Garratt’s note in this month’s issue (vol. xxxvii. p. 828| 
on the same subject, indicating that the two broods occur wild as well 
as in confinement. On July 12th Aventia flexula was beaten out, and 
on the 14th and 20th Vlusia moneta was taken from the lamps. 
Acronycta aceris was taken on the 18th, and Trii^hana ianthimi on the 
28rd. Larvae of Srnermthus tilim went down to pupate on the 25th, 
but neither this year, nor previously, have the imagines appeared the 
same year. On the 25th also, a rather striking light variety of 
Abraxas grossulariata flew into my study window; and on the 27th 
and 80th Hespma comma was to be seen in great numbers on Ranmore. 
On these dates also, I beat Lithosia deplana and Anticlea cticullata, both 
of which were new to me. Also, on the 27th, I took a bleached speci¬ 
men of Epinephele ianira, the under side being especially light. From 
this time until the middle of September I was away from Dorking, and 
so my next entry for this locality is Sept. 17th, when a brood of larvae 
of Iladena oUracea began to go down; they had been feeding since 
July 26th. I did nothing of note during the rest of the year, except 
an occasional visit to the lamps, when I took Xantida citrago on Oct. 
11th, and Xonagria arundinis on Oct. 12th. On Dec. 1st Pcecilocampa 
popvli was fairly abundant. 

The new species taken by me in this locality this year are:— 
Lithosia deplana, Lrepana falcataria, Asphalia JlavicornUy Lencania 
lithargyria, Nonagria arundinis^ Xanthia citrago, Anarta myrtilli^ Kury- 
mene dolahraria, Zonosoma pmdularia^ Asthma luteata, Bapta taminata, 
Emmelesia alchemiUata, pAipithecia scabiosata, K. lariciata, E. sobrinata^ 
Melanippe procellata, and Anticlea cucidlata. Some of these, of course, 
are quite common things, but I had not taken them here before.— 
F. A. Oldaker; Parsonage House, Dorking, Dec. 80th, 1904. 

Lepidopteea at Light in Beigate and Redhill, 1904. —During 
the past season 1 have worked the street-lamps in this district for 
Lepidoptera very regularly, and I think perhaps the following list of 
my captures may be of interest to some of my fellow-collectors. The 
electric arc lamps in the market-places of both towns were especially 
productive, Staiiropus fagi, Pheosia dictmoides (fertilized female), Xoto- 
donta trepida, and Ennomos fmcantaria (87) being taken flying around 
these. I must add that I am indebted to Mr. Tongd, of Eeigate, for 
the identification of many of the species. The date given is for the 
first specimen taken. Sphinx ligustii, July 5th, Chccrocampa elpenor^ 
June 20th. C. porceJlus, July 8th. Smerinthns tilim, May 28rd. S, 
ocellatiiSf June 27th. S, poptili, July 5th. Ino staticesj July 27th. 
Arctia caia, July 27th. Fhragmatohia (Spilosowa) ftdiginosay July 6th, 
Spilosoma lubnc'tpeda, May 16th, 5. menthastri, May 26th. Hepialus 
humuli, July 7th. H. hectus^ July 1st. U. Inpulinm, May 80th. Cossns 
ligniperday June 80th. Zeuzera pyrina, July 27. Porthesia similu, 
June 28th, Stilpnotia [Leucoma) salicis, July 8th. Dasychira ptidibnnda, 
June 6th. Pcecilocampa populiy Nov. 14th. Malacosomaneustnay July 
27th. Lasiocampa quercifoliay July 27th. Cilix glavcatay June 8rd. 
JHcranura vinvla, May 11th. Stauropus fayi, July 27th. Pterostoma 
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palpinaf Aug. 9th. Loplvoptet'yx camelina^ July 6th. Pheosia [Noto- 
donta) dictaa. May 11th. Z^ {N») dictaoidest May 18th. N, ziczac, 
May 14th. N. trepida. May 17th. Phalera hucephala, June 28th. 
Thyatira derasa, June 28th. BryophiJa perJa, June 80th. Acronycta 
psij June 30tb. A. ticeris, June 28th. A, megacephala^ June 29th. 
Diloha caruleocephalaf Oct. lOtii. Leucaiiia conigera^ July 29th. L. 
comma^ June 30th. L. lithargyridy July 8th. L. impura, June 80th. 

L. pallens, July 8th. Gortyna ochracea^ Sept. 28th, llydrcecia nicti- 
tans, Sept. 2nd. H, viicacecty Sept. 80th. Axylia putris, July 27th. 
Xylophasia monoglyplia, June 15th. X, lithoxylea, July 5th. X, sub- 
lustris, July 29th. Xeurunia papillaris, Sept. 28th. Cerigo matiira, 
Sept, 8rd. Luperina testacea, Sept. 8th. Mamestra brassica, May 18th, 

M, persicaricB, June 80th. Apamea gemina, June 28th. A. didyma, June 
11th. Miana strigitis, July 4th. Grammesia trigrnmmica, June 8th. 
Caradriua quadripunctata, Sept. 19th, Agrotis puta, Sept. 7th. A, 

Oct. 11th. Aug. 8th. A, exdumatiouis, July Sth» A. 

strigula, June 21st. Noctua pleeta, July 5th. N. c-nigrum. Sept. 22nd. 
N» brunnea, June 28th, .V. xanthographa. Sept. 8th. Triphana ian- 

thina, Sept. 2nd. T, fimbria, Nov. 1st. T. arhona, July 6th. T, pro- 
nuba, June 24th. Ainphipyra tragapogonis, July 4th. Mania typica, 
June 24th. Jf. maura, June 8th. PanoUs piniperda, April 80th. 
Pachnohia rnhricosa, April 4th. Tinniocampa gothica, March 24th. 
T. instabUis, April 9th. I\ stabilis, March 81st. T, pulvemlenta, April 
4th. (h’thosia macilent(i,lAov, O. Sept. 13th. A.pistacma, 

Sept, 19th. A, lunosa, Sept. 14th. Cerastis vaccinii, March 7th. Calym- 
7im trapezina, Sept. 29th. Scopelosotna sateLlitia, Oct. 17th. Xa^ithia 
fulvago, Sept. 12th. A", flavago, Sept. 27th. X. citrago, Aug. 17th. 

A. gilvago. Sept. 8th. A. aurago. Sept. 23rd. A. circellaris, Sept. 
15th.* Cirrhoidia xerampelina, Aug. 30th. Epmida hitulenta. Sept. 
28th. Muelia oxyacanthm, Sept. 12th. Eiiplexia Incipara, June 24th. 
Phlagophora rneticulosa. Sept. 14th. Iladena oleracea, July 5th. H* 
genista^., July 29th. Xylocampa areola, April 7th. Asteroscopus sphinx, 
Nov. 29th. CncHlUa umbratica, June 29th. Gonoptera l\batrix, Sept. 
11th. Abrostola tripartita, May 29th. Plusia chrysitis, June 29th. 
P. vioneta, July 5th. P. iota, June 27th. P. gamma, May 27th. 
Acontia luctuosa, July 27th. llypena proboscidalis, July 2nd. Uro- 
ptemjx sambucaria, June 30th. Riimia Inteolata, May 12th. Metro- 
campa margaritaria, June 27th. Ellopia prosapiaria, July 80th. 
Pericallia syringaria, June 28th. Selenia hilunaria, April 16th. S, 
tetralunana, June 14th. Odontopera bidentata, May 26th. Crocallis 
elmguaria, Aug. 5th. Ennomos alniaria, Aug. 8th. E, erosaria, Aug. 
22nd. E. fuscantaria, Aug. 9th. E, quercinaria, Aug. 16th. Himera 
pennaria, Oct. 18th. Phigalia pedaria, Jan. 11th. Biston hirtaria, 
May 10th. Amphidasys strataria, March 21st, A, betularia, May 14th. 
Var. doubledayaria, July 3rd. Hemerophila abruptaria, May 1st. 
Boarmia repandata, July 1st. B. rhomboidaria, June 28th, Pseudo- 
terpna pruinata, July 6th. Qeometra vernaria, July 6th, Thalera (lodis) 
lactearia, June 16th. 

Many species were taken belonging to the Ephyridae, Acidaliidte, 
&c., but these, I fear, are not yet accurately identified, all my time 
being taken with the larger species enumerated. 

ENTOM. — FEBRUARY. 1905. F 
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A few further notes on some of the species may perhaps be 
useful:— N. trepida, three were taken between May 17th and 28rd. 
P, dictmoides, eight were taken May 15th and 21st. 8* fagi, one 

only, July 27th. auragOf three between Sept, 28rd and 27th. 
X. gilvago, eight during September. C. xeray)\pelinay twenty-seven 
were captured between Aug, 80th and Sept. 28rd, but many of the 
latest specimens were very worn, and few were in good condition. 
P. erosariaj one only, Aug. 22nd. K, fiiscantaria, abundant from 
Aug. 9th to Sept. 8th, and a few were taken even later in good con¬ 
dition.—A. J. WiGHTMAN ; 28, Station Eoad, Redhill. 

A List of Captures at Light, in Clapham, 1904.—Every species 
mentioned in the following list has been taken by myself, on shop 
windows within twenty yards of Stockwell Station, City and South 
London Railway .— Stnerinthtis ocellatus, several specimens, June and 
July. S, popuJi, common, June and July. S. tilia'y rather scarce, 
June. tJarias cMorana, six specimens, May 11th to 16th. Arctia caia^ 
one female, July 3rd. Spilosoma luhriccpeday exceedingly common, 
June. 8. vmithastn, very common, June and July. Hepialus hectiiity 
two dwarf specimens, June 11th. Cossm lignipmlay fairly common, 
July, Zeuzera pyrma, males common, females scarce, July 2nd to 
24th. Stilpnotia salicisy a few specimens, August, Dicranura vinxila, 
two males, JuneSrd and 7th. Cerura bijiduy two specimens, June 8rd, 
1908. Phalera huaphala, very common, May and June. CyynatopJwra 
duplarisy one female, June 7th. Bryoplnla pniay several specimens. 
May, June, July. Acronycta pdy very common, June. A, acei'isy very 
common, June to July. A, megacephalay very common, June and July. 
Leucania pallensy common, June. L. iwpuray slightly scarcer than 
former species, June. Hydracia victitansy two specimens, July.17th. 
Axylia putrisy common throughout June and July. Xylophasia rureay 
one female, June 9th. X. polyodoiXy very common, June to August, 
Apamea hasilineay two specimens, June 16th and 17th. Mameatra 
hrassic(By one specimen, August 6th, usually common. persicanxy 
common, June and July. Miana strigilisy fairly common, June. 
AT. fascimmday eight specimens, June «16th to 20th, Caradnna 
morpheusy common, July 1st to 18th. C. quadvipunctatay common, 
June and July. Agrotis exclamationisy very common, July to Sep¬ 
tember. A, nigricansy rather scarce, July. Noctua plectay very common, 
June to August. N, triangulimy one specimen, July 9th. N, brunneay 
a few specimens in June. iST. festiva y one male, July 7th. N. xantho- 
graphay common, August to September. Triphma fimbriay three, 
common yellow form, July. T. ianthinay common, August Ist to 29th. 
T. interjectay one male, August 8rd. 2\ orbonay occasional specimens 
throughout August. T. proiiubuy fairly common, June to August 28rd. 
Mania typicay common, August. M. mauruy a few to light, but 
commonest inside streets. Calymnia trapezmoy one female, July 18th, 
C, ajffinisy one, August 1st. Hecatera s&renay four specimens, July. 
Eupleada liiciparay very common, July to September. Hadena cheno- 
podiiy common, August let to 8th. H. oleraceay very common, June 
and July. Abrostola triplasiay one specimen, August 6th, usually 
common. Plusia chrysitisy fairly common, August. Uropteryx sam* 
bucatUy common, July 16th to 29th. Rtmia cratmgatay very common, 
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May 16th to July 3rd. Ennomos angularia, one or two males, August 
10th to 12tli. E, fuHcantaria, one male, August 29th. Amphidasgs 
hetularia, males common, females rare, June to August; var. 
douhledayaria, rather scarce, July, flemerophila abruptaria, one dwarf 
specimen, July 11th. Boannia rhomhoidaria^ males common, July 
10th to 28th. Acidalia avemitay scarce, June and July. A. incanaria^ 
fairly common throughout July. Abraxas grossuiariata, common, 
July. Hybernia defoliaria, three males, November 18th, 14th and 
15th. Cheimatobia brumata, one male, December 18th. Eupithecia 
vulgata, common, June and July. E. centaureatuj three specimens, 
June, llypsipetes elittata^ fairly common, July. JSlelanippe fiuctiiata^ 
very common, June to ^August. 

This list is by no means exhaustive as regards all my London 
captures; it is simply a list of specimens obtained at light during 
last year. Many species mentioned in it as rare are to be captured 
commonly by other methods; as, for instance, H, abruptaria^ of which 
I have only once taken a specimen at light, I find commonly on fences 
and walls. B, hirtaria still seems as common as ever on the trunks of 
the limes, and appears not to change its position for sun or wind; in 
fact, the only species of the seventy-one above mentioned that seems 
to get scarcer is E, centaureata. Ten years ago it would have been an 
easy matter to have taken twenty or thirty specimens by a cursory 
examination of the garden wall; gradually, however, it became 
scarcer, and at last seemed to die out. In fact, the three specimens 
recorded above are the only examples I have seen here for five years. 
I should be very grateful to any London entomologists who would 
inform me of captures of any species not mentioned in the above 
list.—B. Stonell, 25, Studley Road, Clapham, B.W. 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — Wednesday^ Jan, 1905. 
—The 71st Annual Meeting, Professor Edward B. Poulton, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., the President, in the chair.—After an abstract of the Trea¬ 
surer’s accounts, showing a good balance in the Society’s favour, had 
been read by Mr. R. W. Lloyd, one of the Auditors, Mr. Herbert Goss, 
one of the Secretaries, read the Report of the Council. It was then 
announced that the following had been elected Officers and Council 
for the Session 1905-1906:—President, Mr. Frederic Merrifield; 
Treasurer, Mr. Albert H. Jones; Secretaries, Mr. H. Rowland-Brown, 
M.A., and Commander James J. Walker, R.N., F.L.S.; Librarian, 
Mr. George C. Champion, F.Z.S.; and as other Members of Council, 
Mr. Gilbert J. Arrow, Lieut.-Colonel Charles Bingham, F.Z.S., Dr. 
Thomas A. Chapman, F.Z.S., Mr. James Edward Collin, Dr. Frede¬ 
rick A. Dixey, M.A., Mr. Hamilton H. C. J. Druce, F.Z.S., Mr. Herbert 
Goss, F.L.S., Mr. William John Lucas, B.A., Professor Edward B. 
Poulton, D.Sc., F.R.S., Mr. Louis B. Front, Mr. Edward Saunders, 
F.R.S., F.L.S., and Colonel John W. Yerbury, R.A., F.Z.S. The 
President referred to the loss sustained by the Society by the deaths of 
the Treasurer, Mr. Robert McLachlan, F.H.S., Mr. Charles G. Barrett, 
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and other entomologists. He then delivered an address, in which he 
discussed the part played by the study of insects in the great contro¬ 
versy on the question, “Are acquired characters hereditary?*’ He 
argued that the decision whether Lamarck’s theory of the causes of 
evolution is or is not founded on a mistaken assumption largely 
depends upon evidence supplied by the insect world, and finally con¬ 
cluded that the whole body of facts strongly supports Weismann’s 
conclusions. At the end of his address the President urged that the 
study of insects is essential for the elucidation and solution of 
problems of the widest interest and the deepest significance. Professor 
Meldola, F.R.S., proposed a vote of thanks to the President and other 
oflScers. This was seconded by Mr. Verrall and carried. Prof. Poulton, 
Mr. Goss, Mr. Rowland-Brown, and Mr. Jones replied.—H. Goss, 
Hon * Secretary . 

South London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
Vecember 8 th ^ 1904.—Mr. Stop in the chair.—Mr. Grosvenor, of Red Hill, 
Surrey, was elected a member.—Mr. Tonge exhibited some thirty-five 
species of British Lepidoptera, which he gave to the Society’s collec¬ 
tions.—Mr. Main, Orthoptora from Borneo and the Cape.—Mr. West, 
a specimen of the extremely rare coleopteron, Tropiderea sepicnla ^ taken 
by him in the New Forest in the summer of 1904.—Mr. Edwards, the 
parasitical bee, Ctdiorya flonyata , from Blackheath, and read notes on 
its habits. — Mr. Dobson, series of Geometra vernario and Ayloam 
cuprealis , which had come to light at dusk around his house at 
Maldon ; the former sitting on leaves, and the latter resting in the 
curtains. Plusia chrysitiH had also been seen at light in the neigh¬ 
bourhood.—The remainder of the evening was devhted to an exhibition 
of lantern-slides by Messrs. Tonge (ova of Lepidoptera), Lucas (bio¬ 
logical and botanical subjects), Goulton (lepidopterous larvie), Step 
(lepidopterous larvie), Main (resting positions of larvro and imagines of 
Lepidoptera), and Dennis (flowering and seeding of trees and shrubs). 
Hy. J. Turner, Jlon , Hep . Sec . 

Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society. —The Annual 
Meeting was held in the Royal Institution, Liverpool, on December 
19th, 1904, Mr. Robt. Tait, Junr., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Messrs. A. Bury (Newburgh), I. W. Horton (Mawdesley), and W. A. 
Rhodes (Liverpool), were elected members. Mr. Sopp, one of the 
Secretaries, road the Report of the Council, which showed that the 
past session had been one of the most successful in the history of the 
Society, and that the membership had increased by thirty-three. The 
Treasurer’s Balance-sheet, presented by Dr. Cotton, showed a credit- 
balance at the bank and in the hands of the Treasurer of £12 15s. 7d. 
Certain alterations in the rules having been adopted, the following 
officers were elected to serve during 1905 :—President: Sami. James 
Capper, F.E.S. Vice-Presidents : Professor T. Hudson Beare, B.Sc., 
F.E.8., F.R.S.E.; H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe, F.Z.S., F.E.S.; Richard 
Wilding; F. C. Thompson; J. R. Charnley, F.Z.S., F.E.S. Trea¬ 
surer: J. Cotton, M.R.C.S., F.E.S. Secretaries: E. J. B. Sopp, 
F.R.Met.S., F.E.S.; J. R. le B. Tomlin, M.A., F.E.S.; W. Delamere 
Harrison, Librarian : F. N. Pierce, F.E.S. Council: B. H. Crabtree, 
F.E.S.; J. F, Dutton ; Wm. Mansbridge, F.E.S.; F. R. Dixon- 
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NuUall, F.R.M.S.; 0. E. Stott; H. R. Sweeting, M.A.; R. Tait, 
Junr.; A. Tippins; W. A. Tyerraan, and W. Webster, M.R.S.A.L 
The following were appointed Recorders:—Messrs. J. R. le B. Tomlin, 
M.A. (Ooleoptera); Edwd. Saunders, P.R.S., P.L.S., P.E.S. {Hymeno- 
ptera); F. N. Pierce (Lepidoptera); C. R. Billups, M.R.O.S., and 
E. E. Lowe, F.L.S. (Diptera); W. J. Lucas, B.A., F.E.S. (Neuro- 
ptera); E. J. B. Sopp (Ortlioptera), and Oscar Whittaker (Hemiptera). 
Mr. R. Tait, Junr., delivered an exhaustive address on “ The Season 
1904 lepidopterologically considered”; after which the undermentioned 
exhibits were shown :—Boannia repandata (Penmaenmawr), Aplecta 
advena, Nysda lapponaria (Rannoch), &c,, by Mr. Tait; Deilephila 
enphorbidf by Mr. J. Roxburgh ; Anuini rufocincta (Crosby), by Mr. R. 
Wilding; Mettcciis paradojcusy Melaitdrya caraboides (Winlaton), Steno- 
stola ferrea (Gibside), Chnjsomela orichalcia var. hobsoni (8. Hylton), 
&c., by Mr. R. S. Bagnall; Licrona catvulea, L. (Grange), by Mr. 0. 
Whittaker; a live specimen of Acndium (ryypticHm (Italy), by Mr. 
C. B. Williams; Lahidura riparia (Liverpool), Nyctibora holoaerwea 
(Kew), Schistocerca pereyrina (Birkenhead), and Bnichuspisiaud B, rii;i- 
vianuH (Liverpool), by Mr. Sopp.—E. J. B. Sopp and J. R. le B. 
Tomlin, Hon* Secretaries, 

Birmingham Entomological Society. — October llthy 1904. — Mr. 
S. T. Botlmne-Baker, President, in the chair.—Mr. J. T. Fountain 
sliowod CalUmorpha dominula^ L., from Devonshire larvje, and men¬ 
tioned his difficulties in breeding them. He found that whatever 
treatment ho adopted, more than half were cripples. He also showed 
Lasiocampa quercus, L., bred from larvie taken in Sutton Park in March 
and April. They included light and dark forms, the latter apparently 
var. cailanaif Dalm. Amongst the dark ones were two which were very 
diaphanous, though the wings were perfect and the ciliaB unbroken, 
the outer third of each wing looked as if rubbed, owing to deficient 
scaling.—Mr. H. W. Ellis exhibited a collection of the Rhyncophora 
and allies; lie gave a general account of the group, and then mentioned 
the local species, which included many that were rare, and numbered 
about 808 out of the 540 occurring in Britain. — Mr. R. C. Bradley 
shewed Thrlphcera bicoior^ Meg., three specimens bred from larvic of 
iMdocajnpa querciis^ L., from Sutton Park, taken in 1904 by Mr. 
W. H. Wilkinson. 

yovembcr 21st, 1904.—Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker, President, in the 
chair. — Mr. A. H. Martineau exhibited for Mr. H. Stone a collective 
cocoon made by some lepidopterous larvae. Information was lacking 
as to its place of origin and the species which had caused it. It con¬ 
sisted of one large cocoon like a great brown nut, about 6 in. x 4 in., 
with a thick hard integument, containing a considerable number of 
ordinary brown cocoons massed together inside. The pupie were 
empty, but there was no obvious means of exit, and the interior was 
closely packed with the material of the cocoons, so that it was not 
easy to judge how the moths had emerged.—Mr. R. S. Searle showed 
various Lepidoptera and foreign Goleoptera.—Rev. C. F. Thornewill 
read a paper upon “ The Genus Eupitlieda, especially in relation to 
Breeding them from the Larvie.** He had reared a considerable 
number of the species, and gave a general account of the larvae, their 
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life-history, and a number of useful hints as to methods to be followed 
to find and rear the larvro of various species. Mr. G. T. Bethune- 
Baker showed a number of British and continental specimens of the 
genus in illustration of the paper.— Oolbran J. Wainwrioht, Hon. Sec. 

Manchester Entomological Society. —In the Manchester Museum, 
Owens College, on October 5th, 1904. — The President and Vice- 
President being unavoidably absent, the chair was occupied by Mr. 
K. Tait, Junr.—A paper was read by Mr. G. Kearey, entitled ** Pupse 
Digging and Collecting.’* — The following exhibits were shown by the 
members:—Mr. B. Brauer, Indian moths (family Chalcosiidae). Mr. 
G. Kearey, larvaa of J. caia. Mr. L. Krah, Lepidoptera, selected; 
specimens bred from continental ova—L. dispar (from Locarno), S. 
mentfuistii. P. pigra, 0. gonostiyma, P. anachoreta (from Bex), P. rubric 
cosUf P. trifolii (from Bex), 5. popiili (British). Mr. C. F. Johnson, 
Lepidoptera from Torquay, North Wales, and Staffordshire— L. cmiata, 
T. opima, A. lunigera, and B. muralu. Mr. A. Binns, specimen of 
A. atropos taken at Clayton, near Manchester, on Sept. 17th, 1904. 
Mr. W. Buckley, specimen of A. ashworthii, emerged Oct. 5th, 1904. 

November 2nd^ 1904.—Mr. R. Tait, Junr., presided in the absence of 
the President.—The meeting took the form of an exhibit evening, and 
the following specimens were shown by the members:—Mr. L. Krah, 
case containing exotic silk spinners, and including P. cecrnpia, C. pro- 
methea, A, Itina, T, polyphemm (North America), regalia (South 
America), A. pernyl (China), A. mylitta, A. cynthia (India), regiua 
(Japan). Mr. C. E. Bailey, the following silk moths (with cocoons 
and pupffi): pyri, T. polyphetmis^ and A. cynthia ; Vanessa antiopa, 

with pupfe (Austrian form); Theda rubiy male and female (Isle of 
Wight), Mania manra (Marple, Cheshire); Puclidia mi (Isle of Wight); 
Arctia rillica, bred from larvsB taken at Eastbourne. Mr. J. Ray Hardy, 
larvsB, pupae, and imagos of Calandtia pahnario. Mr. R. J. Wigels- 
worth, illustrations of larvae and insect life. Mr. R. Brauer, Coleoptera 
from West Africa of the genus Goliath^ Ceratorhma , &c.; Coleoptera 
from Transvaal and East Africa—Cetoniinae, Elateridae, Scarabaeidse, 
&c.; also Lepidoptera— Apntura iris var. iole^ F. antiopa var. hygitca, 
V. chelmysy and Batyridse (various) from Europe and Asia. Mr. W. 
Warren Kinsey, case containing preserved larvae of British moths; 
cocoons of K, lanestris ; larvae and ichneumon cocoons of M. typica. 
Mr. R. Tait, Junr., A, galaUay T. prwii, (J. fidvatoj M. rtibiginata, 
P. bajularia, T. albicillatay from Monkswood, 1904 ; A, agathinay a 
grand series, including some fine rosy forms, bred from Welsh larvae, 
1904 ; K. licheneuy from Welsh larvae, 1904. 

December 5th, 1904.—A very successful Conversazione was held in 
the Manchester Museum, Owens College, on the above date. Upwards 
of three hundred invitations were issued, the majority of which were 
accepted. Representatives from scientific and other societies in Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool, Chester, and other towns, were present during the 
evening. Dr. W. E. Hoyle, addressing the company, extended to 
them a very hearty welcome. He was not only the Director of the 
Manchester Museum, but esteemed it a great honour to be the first 
President of the Society, the history of which was then briefly traced, 
from the ^rst meeting in the Municipal School of Technology, Man¬ 
chester, td the present occasion. The object and aims of the Society 
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were explained; also the advantages and privileges enjoyed by the 
members, some of which were, access to entomological collections, and 
use of the library. The Lepidoptera exhibited during the evening had 
been specially selected and laid out for inspection by Mr. J. Ray 
Hardy (who has the charge of the Natural History Department). He 
explained the more interesting details of the insects, of which upwards 
of seven thousand specimens were on view, the Manchester Museum, 
possessing one of the finest and most valuable public collections of Lepi¬ 
doptera outside London. During the evening light refreshments were 
served; afterwards the visitors appreciated, to the fullest extent, all 
that had been prepared for their benefit and enjoyment. The follow¬ 
ing is the list of Lepidoptera exhibited (principally from the well- 
known ‘‘Schill*’ collection);— Oniithoptera crtvsiis (Batyan), O* para- 
diseiis (North Guinea), showing sexual differences. Papilio antimachm 
fAfrica), P. sesostris (South America), sexual differences. P. ascanius 
(Brazil), P. coon (Java), &c. P. hlumei^ P, joesa, P. paranthiis^ &c. 
P. homerus (Jamaica). P, androcles (Celebes) &c., showing development 
of hinder wing prolongations or “ tails.” Tehiopalpus imperialU (India), 
Armandia lidderdalii^ and their allies, showing the great difference in sex. 
The genus Prioneris. The genus Diwiorphia : New World species of 
extraordinary coloration. The genus Morpho : mostly New World 
insects of great size and brilliancy. The genus Acraa: nauseous 
insects. The genus Kallima (“ Leaf-butterflies ”). The genus Callicore 
(the “ 88 ” butterfly). The genus Callithea : a New World group of 
perfectly opaque butterflies. Palsearctic Lepidoptera: ParnassiidsB and 
Coliadffi.— Robert J. Wigelsworth, Hon. Secretary. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 

1. New Drayonjly Nympha in the United States National Museum, Proc. 

U.S. National Mus., vol. xxvii. pp. 685-720. 11 figs, and 7 pis. 

J. G. Needham. Washington, 1904. 

A valuable addition to the excellent work done by Mr. Needham in 
this long neglected field of Entomology. 

2. The Labium of the Odonata. Trans. Am. Ent. Soc. xxx. pp. 111-133. 

7 plates. Hortense Butler. 1904. 

A most useful addition to our knowledge of the highly specialised 
labium of the dragonfly nymph. The seven plates of details are excellent, 

3. The Skeivness of the Thorax in the Odonata. Journal of the New 

York Entom. Soc. Sept., 1908. J. G. Needham and Maude H. 
Anthony. Pp. 117-125, with a plate. 

4. The PhasmidXy or Walkiny-sticks of the United States, Proc. U.S. 

National Mus. Vol. xxvi. Pp. 868-885. 4 plates. A. N. 
Oaudell. Washington, 1908. 

Another of the useful monographs of groups of American insects 
that appear from time to time. The Phasmids, of which we have no 
single representative in Britain, are not numerous in the United States. 

5. An Orthopterous Leaf-roller, Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash. Vol. vi. No. 1. 

A. N. Caudell, 
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6. Oviposition and Carnivorous Habits of the Meadow Ch'een Grasshopper 

(Orchelimum glaberrimum). Psyche. Vol. xi. Pp. 69-71, with 
one plate. J. L. Hancock. 1904. 

7. The Leaf-hopper of the Sugar-cane. Bulletin No. 1. Board of 

Commissioners of Agriculture and Forestry; territory of Hawaii. 
B. 0. L. Pjbrkins. Pp. 88. Honolulu, 1903. 

A full account of the insect and its natural enemies. 

8. Suppression and Control of the Plague of Buffalo-gnats in the Valley 

of the Lower Mississippi River. Proc. 25th Ann. Meeting of Soc. 
for Promotion of Agric. Sci. Pp. 68-72; 7 figures and dia¬ 
grams. F. M. Webster. 1904. 

An account of the insect and a review of its occurrence in the 
district. ^ j 

The Common Mosquitoes of New Jersey. By John B. Smith. New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stations. Bulletin 171. Pp. 40. 
Plates 11, and other figures in the text. 

Of the thirty-three species of Culicidjo occurring in the State of New 
Jersey, only three are unable to bite. Several others are confined to 
limited areas, and for one reason or another the number of noxious 
species considered of sufficient economic importance to be noticed in 
this bulletin is reduced to thirteen; three of these are members of the 
malaria-transmitting genus Anopheles 

Who's Who? pp. 1796; Who's Who Year-book^ pp. 128 ; and The English¬ 
woman's Year-book. pp. 868. London: Adam & Charles Black. 
1905. 

Each of the above-mentioned annuals will be found of great interest 
to all whom they may concern, and this means a large section of the 
general public. The chief volume, Who's Who ? comprises short bio¬ 
graphies of many biologists, including specialists in various branches of 
Entomology whose names are familiar to most, if not all, of our readers. 

We have also received the following;— 

Analytische Uebersicht der paldarktischen Lepidopterenfamilim. Von C. v. 
Hormuzaki. Pp. 68, with 45 figures in the text. Berlin: R. Fried- 
lander & Sohn. 1904. 

ArUs and some other Insects. By Dr, August Forel. Pp. 49. Chicago : 
The Open Court Publishing Company. London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. Ltd. 1904. 

An inquiry into the psychic powers of these animals, with an 
appendix on the peculiarities of their olfactory sense, Translated 
from the German by Prof. William Morton Wheeler. 

A Treatise on the Acarina, or Mites.^ By .Nathan Banks. Pp. 114, 
with numerous text-figures. . (Smithsonian Institution. United 
States National Museum)., Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1904. 

Entomologisches Jahrbuch. Kalender fur alle Insekten-Sa^mmler auf das 
Jahr 1906. Von Dr. Oskar Ejiancher. Pp. 240, with one 
coloured plate. Leipzig: Frankenstein & Wagner. 1905. 
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CRYPTIC FORM anu COLOURING in MELITMA LARV.E. 
By T. a. Chapman, M.I). 



The larva of Mehtaa cmxta and J/. athalia when full grown 
are usually very conspicuous, still it has often struck me that, 
obvious as they are when you look for them— i. e. if they are 
not hidden away—you may easily pass by without seeing them, 
even though looking where they are, if not thinking of them. 
These larva considerably resemble the heads of Plantaqo ; but 
this is still more the case with Mehtaa didyina whose yellow 
and brown markings make it very like a plantain-head with 
yellow stamens and brown scales. 

This resemblance is brought out very well in the above 
reproduction of a photograph taken by Mr. H. Main of a larva 
of M. didyma —remarkably so since the assistance given by 
coloration is left out. 

ENTOM.—MABOH, 1906. O 
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A NEW SPECIES OF NOD ARIA FROM JAPAN 
AND COREA. 

Nodaria leechi, sp. n. 

AntennsB of male knotted and contorted about the middle. Pri¬ 
maries grey-brown tinged with lilacine, and with four transverse brown 
markings; antemedial and postmedial lines, the former slightly un¬ 
dulated, the latter rather wavy and curved round the end of cell; medial 
line broad, band-like, with a darker discal mark on it; submarginal 
line undulated, outwardly edged with whitish. Secondaries similar in 
colour to primaries and with two darker transverse lines, the outer one 
angled and outwardly edged with whitish below the middle. Expanse 
24-26 millim. 

Somewhat similar to Nodaria fentoni, Butl., but in the male 
separable therefrom by the knotted antennae, and in both sexes 
by the different shape of the postmedial line. The secondaries 
also are darker in colour. 

Described from a male specimen from Fusan in the National 
Collection at South Kensington, where also are a female specimen 
from Fusan and another from Gensan, one example of each sex 
from Tsuruga, and two males from Nagahama. All these were 
formerly in the Leech Coll., and were erroneously referred to 
Nodaria fentoni, Butl. 

Richard South. 


DESCRIPTIONS op THREE NEW BEETLES FROM THE 
GOLD COAST, AND ANGOLA, WEST AFRICA. 

By E. a. Heath, M.D., F.L.S. 

Zographus lanei, sp. n. (fig. 1). 

Shining black ; pronotum transversely striate, in alternate bands 
of pale ochraceous pubescence, and shining black. The head is 
shining black, rugose, with two curved lines of pale ochraceous pube¬ 
scence on each side, the one at the base being much shorter than the 
anterior line. The antennsB are very slightly longer than the body; 
the basal joint is stoutest, and shorter than the head, rather coarsely 
granulated, the second joint being smoother, and nearly three times 
as long as the first joint; the remaining joints are shorter than the 
second, and about equal in length; the segments are bluish grey at 
their basal insertion, and black at the apical end. The elytra are 
thickly and coarsely punctured and sparsely pilose ; the humeral 
angles are slightly produced forward; a broad band of pale ochraceous 
hair on each elytron about the centre reaching from the lateral margin 
to near the suture, a short narrow pale ochraceous transverse fascia 
on each side of suture, half-way between the white pale band and 
the base, and in a line with these on each side are irregular pale 
ochraceous marks at margin of elytra; near the apical margin of 
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each elytron is a short longitudinal fascia of pale ocbraceous hair, and 
from the centre to apex are small irregular dots of the same colour; 
the apices of the elytra are fringed with black hair. The body beneath 
and the legs and tarsi are black, with pale ocbraceous hairs. Long. 
8 lines, max. lat. 8 lines. 

Hah. Angola. 

Prosopocera biplagiata, sp. n. (fig. 3). 

Shining brown, densely covered with pale brown pubescence. The 
pronotum is roughly sculptured, and has a tooth on each side, and the 



1 . 2 . 8 . 

posterior margin transversely striated. The scutellum is rounded, 
tongue-shaped. The head, legs, and antennffi are the same brown 
colour; the latter are longer than the body; the basal joint stoutest, 
and twice as long as the head, rather rougher than the second joint, 
which is nearly twice as long as the first; the third joint is not quite 
as long as second joint, and rather longer than the fourth joint; the 
remaining joints are of equal length. The elytra are rather coarsely 
punctured, and densely shortly pilose; the humeral angles are 
slightly raised, and near them the basal area is blackly tuberculate; 
an irregular triangular white spot about the centre, broader at the 
lateral margin, which it does not quite touch, and its apex reaching to 
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near the suture. The body beneath is of the same brown colour, 
densely pilose, with a long white lateral fascia reaching from the base 
of the head, where it is broadest to the base of the mesoaternum, 
where it is pointed; in some specimens this mark is only on the meso- 
sternum, in others it is absent. Long. 12 lines, max. lat. 8^ lines. 

Hob. Angola. 

Plectrogastbr jordani, sp. n. (fig. 2). 

Elytra brownish black, piceous, coarsely and thickly punctured, and 
having on each elytron four longitudinal carinate lines, which terminate 
2 lines from the apex. The scutellum is rounded, tongue-shaped. Pro- 
notum densely pilose; in the centre is a brownish black longitudinal 
fascia reaching from the head to the scutellum; on each side of this is a 
rich reddish fascia, also reaching from the head to the elytra, and on 
each side of this red mark is another brownish black one reaching from 
the head to just below the pronotal tooth, which is reflexed backward. 
The head is red, pilose. The antennse are blackish brown, beautifully 
pectinate ; the basal joint is red, small at its insertion and thickened 
at its apex, which is blackish; the lamellee, nine in number, arise 
from the joints of the antennae and are nearly equal in length (8 lines), 
except the first, which is a little shorter; the joints of the lamellae 
form a serrature on the under side of antennae. The body beneath and 
the legs are light shining reddish brown ; the joints of legs are blackish. 
The middle and hind femora are pubescent, and the hind femur has 
a longitudinal groove underneath; the tarsi are blackish brown. Long. 
20 lines, max. lat. 6 lines. 

Hab. Gold Coast. 

This insect comes very near to P, pectinicornis, Waterhouse, 
a female of which is figured in his ‘ Aid '; but it differs in some 
important respects. P. pectinicornis has blacker elytra, and the 
pronotum and head are wholly black; the femora are yellow, 
and black at their insertion, with black tibise and tarsi. The 
elytra and pygidium are pilose. 

I am indebted to Mr. Horace Knight for the wonderfully fine 
drawings for the figures of the three beetles above described. 


BIBLIOGKAPHICAL NOTES ON THE HEMIPTERA. 

No. 4. 

By G. W. Kirkaldy. 

General Notes. 

1. Schaum’s ‘ Bericht * gives the dates of the nineteenth Band 
of Herrich-Schasffer’s ‘ Wanzenartigen Insecten ’ as follows :— 
Heft 1, 1849; hefte 2-6, 1860; heft 7 (Index), 1863. 

2. In a review in * Nature,* W. T. Blanford (Dec. 31st, 1903, 
vol. 69, pp. 199-201) objected to my new name for the bed-bug, 
viz. KlinophiloSf one of the grounds being that it was already 
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the type of the Linnean genus Cimex. To this I replied, in the 
same journal (March 17th, p. 464), that the type of the Linnean 
Cimex could never be lectularius, as (1) Linnsaus stated no types ; 

(2) lectularius does not agree with the diagnosis of Cimex; and 

(3) another type for the latter genus was duly selected by 
Fabricius later on. Blanford replied on the same and following 
pages, stating that types of certain genera 2 vere fixed by Linne. 
As the information was, in part, new to me and several of my 
correspondents, I abstract it now. It would have been answered 
long ago had I not had a very bad accident while horse-riding, 
rendering me a cripple for over eight months (with the prospect 
of several more), and necessitating operations under chloroform 
(one more in a few days).* Under these circumstances all my 
work has been greatly retarded, and I was unable to visit 
the only house in which ‘ Nature' was to be found (then) in 
Honolulu. 

The “ rules of Linnaeus were, according to Blanford, printed 
in his ‘Philosophia Botanica,’ a work not accessible to me now. 
Of these. Nos. 242 and 246 are quoted by Blanford:— 

242. Nomen (fenericum Antiquum antiquo gencri convenit. 

“ 246. Si genus receptuniy secundum jus natiirte et artis in jdura 
dirimi debet, turn nomen antea commune mancbit vulgatissimae ct 
officinali flantm"' 

There are several comments to be made on this :— 

(1) The 1758 edition of the ‘ Systema Naturje ’ is universally 
regarded as the foundation of entomological nomenclature, and 
there is nothing there of such rules, nor is there any mention, 
in the Introduction, of the ‘ Philosophia Botanica.’ 

(2) Even admitting these rules for Vertebrata, it is well 
known that many of the insects known to the ancients are 
incorrectly identified at the present day. Linne himself fell, 
apparently, into gross error ; for example, Chermes, Ichneumon 
(not an insect), Empis, Tipula, Aphis, &c. ; and, personally, I 
would be very sorry to attempt to aflix the types of any Linnean 
genera by those “ rules.” 

There are, I believe, only two generic names which can be 
settled in this manner, viz. Apis (mellifera) and Cimex; but 
here another (and, as I believe, superior) factor comes into play 
—lectularius cannot be the type, because it is antagonistic to the 
generic diagnosis. 

It is curious that not one, so far as I can trace, of Linn^’s 
entomological pupils paid any attention to this (impossible) rule 
of “ commonest species,” and that the best known, i. e. Fabricius, 
deliberately fixed on bidens as the type of Cimex. 

As to Clinocoris, 1829, which I restored in place of KHno- 
philoSy I am aware that the “ substitution of one name for 

[ •' The present article was received on January 9tli, 1905 .—Ed.] 
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another on the score of convenience is absolutely in defiance of 
the ‘rule of priority,’” but when the earlier name is found to 
have been wrongly accepted up to the present, it is, I think, 
obvious that such a substitution is not only convenient, but 
obligatory. 

3. It may be noted, with reference to recent discussions, 
that Sherborn (‘Index Animalium,’ 1902) accepts Geoffrey’s 
1762 genera. 

Pam. CocciD^. 

1. Fernald Cat., p. 54. Lecaniodiaspis ; the original spelling 
of this was LecanodiaspiSf and the type is sardoa^ not dendrohii, 
as stated. 

2. A species omitted in Fernald Cat. (apparently) is Coccus 
prufii, Burmeister (May 28th, 1849), in Zeit. fiir Zoologie, p. 177, 
on Prunus domestical Germany. 

The diagnosis is as follows :— 

“ ^ viridi’griseus, albo farinosus, alis albidis; scutello parvo, 
binodoso ; antennis pubescentibus, pedibus nudis gracilibus; 
abdominis segmento penultimo et antepenultimo bisetoso. Long. 
§ lin. 

“ $ elliptica, viridigrisea, albo farinosa, capite magno in 
prothoracem postice producto; abdominis lateribus paululam 
depressis, segmentis duobus ultimis utrinque pilosis. Long. 
1 lin.” 

This is followed by a long description in German. 

3. The references to many of the Zehntnerian species are in- 
correct, being taken from separately paged reprints. At the 
present moment I can supply a correct reference only to the 
following :— 

Aspidiotus sacckari caulis, Zehntner (July 15th, 1897), ‘Archief 
voor de Java-Suikerindustrie,’ v. p. 785-44, pi. viii. 

Fam. CiMiciDiE. 

In the ‘Entomologist ’ (August, 1903, p. 215), I stated that 
I had not seen the description of Philia^ Schiodte, I have now 
been able to secure Kroyer’s ‘ Naturhistorisk Tidskrift,’ Bind iv. 
(1842-3), and find that Philia is not a valid genus. In the 
‘ Eevisio critica specierum generis Tetyrae Fabricii, qvarum 
exstant in Museo Eegio Hafniensi exempla typica ’ (pp. 279-312), 
“ Philia 7a.” is simply placed at the head of the descriptions of 
several species below the Fabrician nomenclature. On p. 281, 
Schiodte states that Calliphara and Calhdea (sic) are preoccupied 
by Calliphora, Macquart, 1886, and Callcida^ Dejean, Latr., 
1829, and that they form only one genus. On pp. 815-00 are 
the “ Forhandingler i det skandinaviske entomologiske Selskab,” 
in which (on pp. 846-8) Schiodte discusses his own paper, and 
definitely states that Philia is proposed as a new name for the 
above mentioned genera. As neither Calliphara nor Calidea is 
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preoccupied, and as they form good genera, Philia cannot stand, 
and for “ Philia, Stal nec Schiodte,” I propose “ Schioedtia, nn., 
type senator (Fabr.).” 

2. To the same entry in the ‘ Entomologist ’ (1903, p. 215) 
add:— 

Schiodte, 1842-3, Naturh. Tidskr. iv. p. 830. (8) Cepha- 
loetenus, unnecessary “emendation” for Cephahcteus, Dufour, 
1834. 

3. The reference to Legnotus, Lethierry and Severin (Cat. i. 
p. 78), is Kroyer’s Naturh. Tidskr. (2), ii. p. 464. 

Fam. NAocoBinai (?). 

1. Sherborn (‘ Index Animalium,’ 1902, p. 647) cites a hemi¬ 
pterous genus, Naucorinus, Meuschen, 1778, Mus. Gronov. p. 69, 
with apparently (see p. 1146) no species mentioned. 1 have not 
seen the work recently, but believe the form is only used in the 
plural, and is rather of a tribal or sectional value. I would be 
grateful for any information. 

ERRATA (Entom. xxx.). 

“ Bibliogbaphical and Nomenclatobial Notes on the 
Hemiptbba. —No. 3.” 

Page 280, Fam. Pyrrhocoridse, delete “ Prohergrothius," n.n., 
for Odontopm. The latter is apparently not validly preoccupied. 

Page 281, line 18, for “ techii ” read t. echii; line 23, for 
“ 1903 ” read 1803; lines 24 and 26, delete Macrothyreus and 
Macrocephalus; line 6 from bottom, for Dakulosphaira read 
Daktulosphaira ; line 3 from bottom, for Emholophora read Em- 
bohphpora; line 2 from bottom, for Gonionotus read Gonia- 
notus; transpose marks to footnotes. 

Page 282. The footnote refers to the spelling of Phloeo- 
phthiridium and lihizophthiridium. 


LEPIDOPTERA OF THE LINCOLNSHIRE COAST. 

By a. E. Gibbs, F.L.S. 

I HAD the good fortune to spend the month of July, 1904, at 
Theddlethorpe St. Helen, a little-frequented spot on the Lincoln¬ 
shire coast. Our bungalow was situated on the top of the sand¬ 
hills, which are of considerable height, and have been raised to 
protect the low-lying district eastwards of the wolds from the 
ravages of the sea. These sandhills, upon which rnost of my 
collecting took place, are covered with scrub, consisting chiefly 
of sea-buckthurn, dwarf elder, whitethorn, bramble, and similar 
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low bushes, the first named so greatly predominating that one 
soon became painfully familiar with its prickly spines. The 
seaward face of the sandhills is clothed with lyme-grass, marram, 
and other plants, which serve to bind the sand and keep it from 
being blown or washed away. Tapinostola elymi was here to be 
found in almost unlimited numbers, while by searching among 
the lower-growing grasses a plentiful supply of Ntidaria senex 
was obtainable. My lamp, however, attracted the attention of 
the coast-guard officers, who warned me that a moving light on 
this flat coast was apt to be attended with danger to shipping, 
and courteously requested me to keep on the other side of the 
hills. Long series of both the species mentioned were secured, 
but in the case of T, elymi the specimens were for the most part 
rather worn, owing doubtless to their habit of clinging to the 
swaying heads of the lyme-grass, and so getting blown against 
the surrounding herbage. On the day of arrival at the bungalow 
the first consideration was to find a suitable spot for sugaring. 
The district being almost treeless, advantage had to be taken of 
the posts of the wire fence which surrounded our little enclosure, 
and of the thicker stems of the buckthorn and other shrubs, 
while some clumps of thistles just coming into flower proved 
excellent objects on which to spread the alluring sweets. Among 
the moths obtained in limited numbers at sugar were Lithosia 
complanaj Axylia putris, Xylophasia suhlustris, Neuria reticulata, 
Mamestra albicolon, Agrotis vestigialis, A. aquilina, TrijAmna 
interjecta, Plusia festvcce, P. iota, while any number of specimens 
of Acronycta rumicis, Cerigo matnra, Miana literosa, Agrotis tri- 
tici, and Hadena pisi could have been obtained. Dusking yielded 
fair results. The most plentiful Geometer was Acidalia imitaria, 
which flew among the scrubs in considerable abundance, in 
company with A. immutata. Some elder-bushes in front of the 
bungalow appeared to have attraction for Cleora lichenaria and 
Larentia viridaria, the latter species greatly predominating. 
Light did not prove the success which was anticipated. A bril¬ 
liantly illuminated sheet, placed in what appeared to be an 
excellent position, brought nothing but a few T. elymi and 
L. viridaria, and this method of working was therefore aban¬ 
doned. The lights of the house, however, to some extent made 
up for the disappointment, and on several evenings the net was 
kept busy by the insects which came in at the open door. The 
most noteworthy visitor, so far, at any rate, as size was con¬ 
cerned, was Odonestis potatoria, of which there were often 
several males flying about at the same time. This is one of the 
familiar insects of the sandhills—the males at light and the 
females ovipositing among the long grass. On one particular 
evening, Saturday, July 16th, the bungalow was visited by a 
swarm of Leucania impiira, which were flying about in large 
numbers, but curiously enough the experience was confined to 
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that particular night, though the insect was fairly common at 
sugar on other occasions. Several days were spent investigating 
the large woods a few miles inland, but so far as Lepidoptera 
were concerned the result was not very cheering. Burwell 
woods yielded only Charceas grammis, Acidalia hisetata^ Hypsi- 
petes sordidatUy Nomophila noctuella, and Sphaleroptera ictericana. 
A visit to the “ Greasy Field,” near Louth, in company with 
Mr. C. S. Carter and Mr. Vincent Crow, two local entomologists, 
in search of Melitcea aurinia, which is recorded to occur there, 
and from which the field takes its name, proved fruitless, no 
signs of the presence of that insect being discernible, nor was a 
second attempt on a subsequent day any more profitable. A 
chalk-pit near by was carpeted with the yellow blossoms of 
Hypericum perforatum^ from which Catoptera hypcricana was 
beaten out in considerable numbers. The following is a list of 
the Lepidoptera observed at Theddlethorpe between July 1st and 
August 3rd;— 


Nudaria aenex. 

M, arcHosa. 

A, imniKtata, 

Lithosia lurideola. 

C(t ra d rhm mo rpheus, 

A. imltaria. 

L, ami plana. 

C, a bines. 

A. emaryinata. 

Euchelia jaadncm. 

0, taraxaci. 

Cabera pusaria. 

Hepialm humuli. 

(\ qnadripnnctata. 

Larentia didymata. 

Odonastis potatona. 

liiisina tenebiosa. 

L. viridaria. 

Thyatira deram. 

Ay rotb vestiytails. 

Kupithecia sichfuicata. 

('"ymatophorn octoyesinia. 

A, stifflisa. 

Melantlim ocellata. 

Acnmycta psi. 

A, seyetum. 

M. (ilhicillata. 

A, rumicis. 

A. exclamationb. 

Melanippe sociata. 

Lcucania litharyyria . 

A, corticea. 

M. montanata. 

L, aminia. 

A. tritici. 

M. ftuctuata. 

L, impura. 

aquilina. 

Cidaria dotata. 

CaJamia phraymitidis. 

Xortua auyur. 

l^elurya vomitata. 

Tapiiiastola elymi. 

N, festiva. 

Ayfossa pinyninaiis. 

Axylia putris. 

iV. riibi. 

Pyrails ylaucinalis. 
Scoparia mercurella. 

Xylophasia ritrea. 

Triphana interjixta. 

X, lithoxylea. 

T, or bona. 

Herhula cespitalis. 

X, suhJustiis, 

T, pronuha. 

Scapula olivalis. 

Nruria reticulata. 

Mania typica. 

S, prim alls. 

Ceriyo mat lira. 

Kuplexia lucipara. 

Cram bus tristelliis. 

Mamestra sordida. 

Aplecta advena. 

liomoeosoma nimhella. 

M, albicolon. 

Hadena oleracea. 

li, nebuieUa. 

M, brassicm. 

hi, pi si. 

Dietyapteryx Icepinyiaua. 

Apamea basilinea. 

Pimia chrysitis. 

Aspis ndmanniana. 

A, yemina. 

festuccB. 

S eri CO i is 1 a c ana na. 

A, didyma. 

l\ iota. 

Sciaphila conspersa^ia. 

Miafia strigilis. 

l\ (jamma. 

S, viryaureana. 

M, fusciunciUa, 

Clear a lichenaria. 

Sphaleroptera ictericana. 

M, literosa. 

Acidalia diviidiata. 

Ca toptria hypcricana. 

M, bicoloria. 

A, dilutnria. 

J^hipaxiiia atricapitana. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OP THE LEPIDOPTEBA OP 
THE ISLAND OP CAPRI.—No. 2. 

By C. Seymour Browne. 

In my previous supplementary list (Entom. xxxvii. pp, 186- 
188) twenty additions were enumerated. I now give twenty-two 
others. 

Notodontid^. 

791. Hoplitis milkauseriy F. 

Noctuidje. 

1787. Folia vanescenst Dup. 

2005/^ Caradrina selini, B., var. et ab noctivaya, Bell. 

2008. Tcuniocawpa HtabillSf View. 

2183. Xylomygea cotupinllariny L., ab. melaleuca^ View. 

2199. Calophaua himda, Hufn. 

2221. Ciicullia verbasci, L. 

2891. Euhlemma smva, Hb. 

2417. Thalpochares poiyyramma^ Dup. 

Geometiui)^:. 

2953. Acidalia dimidiata^ Hufn. 

8003. A, extemnia, H.-S. 

8008. A, ochroleacata, H.-S. 

8020. A, herbariatn^ F. 

8880. Jjoarmia umbrana, Hb. 

4009. Thamnonoma Hcmivatiaria, Frr. 

Nolida. 

4110. Nola cldamitHialis, Hb. 

AKCTlADiE, 

4203rt. Arctia villica^ L., ab. (et var.j angelica^ B. 

4203^. H. viUica var. Jwnmkai, Frr. 

CossiDiE. 

4686. Hypopta ccsstrum^ Hb. 

Pyralid;e. 

700. Dioryctria abietella, P. 

1242. Fyrausta snngimaJis, L. 

TortricidvE. 

2056. Notocelia xiddnumniana, L. 
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NEW SPECIES OF HYMENOPTEKA (ACULEATA, ICH- 
NEUMONID^, AND BRACONIDiE) FROM INDIA. 

By P. Cameron. 

ACULEATA. 

Diodontus rbticulatus, sp. nov. 

Niger, mandibulis late flavis ; geniculis, tibiis tarsisque anticis 
flavis; alis byalinis, nervis stigmateque nigris. ?. Long, fere 
5 mm. 

Hah. Deesa (Major C. G. Nurse). 

This species comes near to D, striolatus, Cam., from Lahore. 
The two may be separated thus :— 

Clypeus roundly and deeply incised in the middle; the 
base of the mesopleursB without stout striations; 
the hinder tibias and tarsi testaceous . . atriolatasj Cam. 

Clypeus not roundly and deeply incised in the middle; 
the base of the mesopleurje with some stout stria¬ 
tions ; the hinder tibiae only testaceous at the base reticiUatiiH. 

AntennsB black; the flagellum with a pale microscopic pile. Head 
black; the front and vertex minutely and sparsely punctured; the face 
is thickly covered with silvery pubescence; the apex of the clypeus 
almost transverse. Mandibles yellow, their apical third black. Thorax 
shining; the base of the propleurae with stout striations; there are 
two stout long oblique striae behind the middle, and a shorter curved 
one behind these, almost in the middle ; mcsopleursB with stout, widely 
separated keels on the basal half, which form irregular reticulations; 
the basal half coarsely aciculated, the apical smooth and shining. The 
base of the rnetapleurffi is smooth and shining ; the rest bears oblique 
distinctly separated striee. The base of the median segment bears 
stout oblique keels, which run into irregular reticulations in the middle ; 
the apical slope is irregularly transversely striated ; the fovea is large 
and deep. The four anterior tibiae and the anterior tarsi are for the 
greater part testaceous; the base of the hinder tibiae white; there are 
four longish spines on the hinder tibiae, and there are three or four 
shorter spines on the apex on the outer side; the middle tibiae are 
similarly but not so strongly spined. Abdomen smooth and shining ; 
the apical half covered with a pale down. 

Cerceris simlaensis, sp. nov. 

Black, largely marked with yellow, and thickly covered with white 
hair; the scape of the antennae beneath yellcw; the third joint and 
the base of the fourth rufous; legs yellow ; the four anterior femora 
largely marked with black behind; the hinder pair with the apical 
two-thirds black ; the basal area on the median segment stoutly longi¬ 
tudinally striated. 3 . Length, 10-11 mm. 

Hab, Simla (Nurse). 
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Head black ; the frontal spine, the face, the inner orbits to shortly 
above the base of the antennae—the yellow line narrowed and rounded 
above—the clypeus, cheeks, and mandibles, except at the apex, yellow. 
Face strongly punctured ; the clypeus is rounded at the top; its upper 
part convex, its lower with a semicircular depression in the middle; 
the apex black and transverse in the middle; the sides obliquely 
narrowed; both are black on the lower side. Vertex strongly punc¬ 
tured ; the punctures distinctly separated; the front is much more 
closely and more minutely punctured, especially below where they run 
into striations. Thorax strongly and closely punctured, and thickly 
covered with white hair ; there is a yellow mark—obliquely narrowed 
on the inner side—on either side of the pronotum, and the post- 
scutellum is yellow. • The scutellum is more sparsely punctured than 
the mesonotum. The basal area on the metanotum is stoutly longi¬ 
tudinally striated ; the rest of it is closely rugosely punctured, and is 
thickly covered with long white hair. Pleurae closely but not deeply 
punctured, except the part below the hind wings, which is closely 
striated. Legs yellow; the four front femora above broadly at the 
base, slightly more than the apical half of the posterior, and a line on 
the outer and inner sides of the apical half of the hinder tibiffi, black; 
the hinder tarsi infuscated. Wings hyaline, the apex smoky; the 
stigma, the costa, and the basal nervures fulvous. The abdominal 
segments are lined with yellow on the apex; the last has an irregularly 
round mark on the sides. The pygidial area is strongly punctured, 
more sparsely in the middle than at the apex or base ; the epipygium 
has a rounded incision in the apex ; the fifth and sixth segments are, 
at the apex laterally, armed with bundles of stiff golden liair, the last 
being the thicker and longer, and looks like a stiff broad spine. 

Come nearest to C. himalayensia, Bingham. 

ICHNEUMONlDiE. 

Cryptus kxcavatus, sp. nov. 

Niger; pedibus rufis; coxis trochantoribus femoribusque anticis 
subtus nigris; alis hyalinis, stigrnate nervitsque nigris. $ . Long. 12, 
terebra 8 mm. 

Hab. Simla (Nurse). 

Antennae entirely black. Head black; the inner orbits narrowly 
in the middle and the outer still more narrowly yellow. Face strongly 
and closely punctured, and thickly covered with white hair ; the centre 
roundly projecting. Clypeus smooth, shining, and sparsely punc¬ 
tured. Front deeply depressed, smooth, closely and finely transversely 
striated ; the part below the ocelli is coarsely irregularly transversely 
striated; the vertex near the ocelli is stoutly reticulated. Thorax 
closely rugosely punctured, more or less striated on the pleuras and 
mesonotum. Scutellum shining and sparsely punctured. The median 
segment is more coarsely rugosely punctured than the mesonotum; 
the basal keel is less distinct than the apical; the teeth are broad. 
The mesosternal furrow is deep, curved, and does not reach beyond the 
middle. Legs rufous ; all the coxbb and trochanters, the front femora 
to near the apex below and behind, the middle pair behind to near 
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the middle, the apex of the hinder narrowly, and of the tibios more 
broadly, black. Abdomen shining, the black with a bluish tinge. The 
wings have a slight fulvous tint. 

A smaller and more slenderly built species than C. lucu-- 
lentus, 

Cryptus luculentus, sp. nov. 

Niger; pedibusrufis; coxistrochanteribusquenigris ; alishyalinis, 
stigmate testaceo, nervis fuscis. ? . Long. 17, terebra 5 mm. 

Hab. Simla (Nurse). 

Antennfc entirely black ; the scape punctured and sparsely covered 
with short hair. Head black ; the inner and outer orbits and a trans¬ 
verse mark on the middle of the clypeus near the apex, yellowish. 
Face closely and rather strongly punctured, and thickly covered with 
white hair; the centre is dilated broadly and roundly; the clypeus is 
more shining, and not quite so strongly punctured as the face. 
Mandibles black, rufous behind the teeth. Thorax closely and dis¬ 
tinctly punctured ; the pleurae more strongly than the mesonotum. 
The punctuation on the sides and on the apical slope of the median 
segment run into reticulations, this being also the case with the meta- 
pleiii a?. The base of the median segment is obliquely depressed in the 
middle; the basal transverse keel on it is interrupted in the middle, 
distinct on the sides, and projecting on the outer edge. Wings hyaline, 
with a slight but distinct fulvous tinge. Abdomen smooth ; the middle 
segments aciculated. Legs rufous; the coxae and trochanters black; 
the hinder tarsi have a yellowish tinge; they are distinctly spinose. 

Spilichneumon annulicornis, sp. nov. 

Niger; pedibus, scutello abdomineque late rufis ; annulo flagello 
antennarum, abdominisque apice albis ; alis hyalinis, stigmate nervis- 
que nigris ; apice tibiarum posticarum tarsisque posticis nigris. ^. 
Long. 11 ram. 

Hab. Simla (Nurse). 

Antennae shorter than the body, black, the flagellum brownish 
beneath towards the apex; there is a broad white band beyond the 
middle. Head black; the inner orbits and the sides of the clypeus 
broadly lemon-yellow ; the centre of the clypeus has a rufous tinge. 
Face and clypeus closely punctured ; the front and vertex are quite as 
strongly and closely punctured ; the mandibles are broadly rufous near 
the middle. Thorax black, the scutellum yellow. Pro- and meso- 
thorax closely and strongly punctured, and thickly covered with pale 
pubescence; the scutellum is not so closely punctured, and is covered 
with long pale hair. Median segment closely and strongly punctured, 
and thickly covered with longish white pubescence; the areola is twice 
longer than broad ; the basal half is slightly but distinctly narrowed, 
its apex transverse; the sides are stoutly transversely striated, the 
centre aciculated; in the middle of the apical half is a longitudinal 
keel; the apical slope is closely irregularly rugose. Pleurfe closely, 
almost rugosely, punctured, the metapleurss more coarsely than the 
rest. Legs rufous; the four anterior coxee and the trochanters pale 
yellow ; the hinder coxae, the basal joint of the trochanters, the apical 
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third of the tibiee, and the hinder tarsi, black. Wings hyaline, the 
stigma and nervures dark fuscous. Abdomen black; the post-petiole, 
the second and third segments, and the sides of the fourth red ; a large 
semicircular white mark on the apex of the sixth segment and the 
whole of the seventh white. The post-petiole is strongly but not very 
closely punctured; the gastrocoeli are narrow, dilated at the base; 
their outer side longitudinally striated. 

(To be continued.) 


A LIST OF THE ‘‘MACEO-LEPIDOPTERA’’ OF 
LANCASTER AND DISTRICT. 

By C. H. Forsythe. 

In compiling this list of our local Macro-Lepidoptera/* 
I have kept strictly in view the necessity of excluding any 
species I have had the slightest doubt about. I could have 
included several species on the authority of the late Mr. J. B. 
Hodgkinson, who marked them in Newman’s ‘ British Butterflies 
and Moths’ as ‘‘probably occurring in the neighbourhood”; 
but, as I have no record of their actual capture, I have excluded 
them. That the list is far from complete I know, but I hope 
this will stimulate collectors to record the capture of anything 
“ new to the district,” so that we may in the near future have 
a more complete one. I have to thank Mr. George Loxham, of 
Lancaster, for much valuable information; some of his records, 
extending over a period of forty years, are unique. 

PlERID^. 

Fieris brassim, —Common everywhere in June and July, and the 
second brood in August and September. 

P, rapm, —Abundant; late May and June, and the second brood in 
August and September. A yellow form occurs occasionally. 

P. nairi, —Abundant; late May and June, and the second brood in 
July, August, and September. Some of the forms about Clougha Pike 
are much suffused with black scales, and the veins are broadly marked, 
showing a tendency to melanism. 

Eiichloe earth mines. —Uncommon about Lancaster. Odd specimens 
near Quernmore and Torrisholme. Abundant at Witherslack and 
Methop in May and June. 

Leucophasia siyiapis, — Local. Fairly common at Methop and 
Witherslack in April and May. No second brood has been recorded. 

Colias edusa, —Very rare generally; in edusa years ” we frequently 
obtain specimens. I have taken this species (in 1900) at Hest bank 
and near Halton, and saw a specimen the following year flying over a 
clover field near Lancaster. ‘*In 1892 I took several examples near 
Lancaster, and in 1900 I took a few near Methop bank ” (G. Loxham). 
The var. helice has not been captured, as far as I know. 
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Oonepteryx rhamni. —Rare about Lancaster, fairly common at Arn- 
side, and abundant at Witherslack in late July, August, and September. 

Nymphalid^. 

Argynnis selene, —Formerly common near Clougha Pike; now ex¬ 
tinct there. “ Up to a few years ago it occurred commonly in a rough 
field near Witherslack, but cultivation has stamped it out in that 
locality iG. Loxham). The imago appears in June. 

A, euphrnsyne. — Common near Warton, Carnforth, on Arnside 
Knott, and near Grange-in-Cartmel, in early June. 

A. aglaia, — I took a specimen in July, 1901, near Hest bank. 
Common at Warton, Arnside, and Witherslack. 

A. adippe. —Fairly plentiful at Warton; common at Arnside and 
Witherslack in July and August. I took a fine aberration of this 
species some years ago on Arnside Knott ” (G. Loxham). 

A. paphia. —I took a specimen at Witherslack on August 3rd, 1901 
—a record (vide ‘ Entomologist,’ vol. xxxiv. p. 253). 

Vatiessa polychloros, —One specimen taken by me at Witherslack, 
July 24th, 1901 {vide ‘Entomologist,’ vol. xxxiv. p. 245—“The 
Butterflies of the Witherslack District,” contributed by me in Sep¬ 
tember, 1902). 

V, urtica. —Abundant everywhere in early May and in September. 
Although we rarely get aberrations of this species, I took one at Arn¬ 
side in August, 1903, and another in Grimshaw Lane three days later. 

r. io, —Uncommon about Lancaster. Odd examples near Clougha 
Pike, Quernmore, Grimshaw Lane, &c., in August. Abundant about 
Witherslack and Arnside. This species is apt to vary; though such 
aberrations are rare, I have a Witherslack example, taken in 1901, 
without the “ eye ” markings on the hind wings. 

Pyrameis atalanta. — Fairly common in some seasons, scarce in 
others. Lancaster, Methop, Witherslack, Arnside, Halton, &c., in 
July, August, and September. 

P. cardui, — Uncommon generally; in some years (as in 1903) 
fairly plentiful. Lancaster, Arnside, Silverdale, Witherslack, &c., in 
August and September. “ I used to take the larva feeding upon 
CnicuHy annually, at Heysham some years ago *’ (G. Loxham). 

Krebia cethiops. —Plentiful at Arnside and Witherslack in August. 

Vararge egeria, — “ Fairly common near Witherslack some years 
ago ’* (G. Loxham). This species is now extinct in this district. 

P, megara, —Common near Sline, Heysham, Warton, Methop, and 
Witherslack in late May and June, and the second brood in August. 

Satyrits semele, —Common at Arnside and Witherslack in July and 
August. 

Epinephele ianira, —Abundant everywhere in June and July. 

7?. tithonus, —Very local, near Overton. “ Formerly common about 
Heysham Moss in July ” (G. Loxham). 

Aphantopus (E,) hyperanthm, —“ Formerly common in Maud’s Wood, 
near Grange-in-Cartmel, in July and August*’ (G. Loxham). This 
species has not been taken in this district for the last few years, and is 
probably extinct. 

Cttnonyrnpha typlwn, — The type does not occur here. On the 
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mosses at Witherslaok, Methop, and Heysham, the var. rothliehi is 
abundant in June and July. 

C, paynphiliis ,—Abundant everywhere in June, July, and August. 

LyCiENIDiE. 

Zephyrus [Theda) betula, —Very local and scarce near Silverdale in 
late August and September. “ Common near Silverdale, formerly 
(G. Loxham). 

Z, [1\) quercm, — Fairly common on Arnside Knott in July and 
August. 

CaUophrys [T.) rnbi, — Abundant near Clougha and Quernmore; 
common at Methop in April, May, and June, 

Chrysophanm phlceas. — Fairly common in Grimshaw Lane, near 
Clougha, Blea Tarn, Arnside, Witherslack, &c., from June to September. 

Lycmna cbyon, —Locally common at Witherslack in August. 

L. ayestis. — Common at Arnside, Methop, &c., in May, June, and 
July. The var. salmads occurs occasionally at Warton and Arnside, 
and the var. allous at Arnside fairly commonly. 

L. icarus. — Common everywhere in June, and the second brood 
(often very diminutive in size) in September. 

L. corydon, — “ Common about Arnside Tower some years ago. 
Common near Warton in 1892” (G. Loxham). 

L. minima, —Very local near Witherslack early in June. 

Cyanirifi (L.) aryvdiiH, — Common about Grange, Methop, and 
Witherslack in late May and early June. No second brood occurs in 
this district. 

Erycinidje. 

Nemeobius Incina, — Very local near Grange and at Witherslack in 
late May and June. 

Hesperiad^. 

Thanaos [Nisoniades) tayea. —Plentiful at Arnside and Witherslack 
in May. 

Attyiades (Ilespeiia) aylvanits, — Fairly common near Methop and 
Arnside in May and June. 

Sphinoid-®. 

Acherontia atropos, — Scarce, although odd specimens are captured 
nearly every year in July, August, and September. The larvje have 
also been taken feeding on potato occasionally. 

Sphinx convolvuli. —Rare. I took two specimens in August, 1900, 
and had another brought to me by a gardener, who found it at rest on 
a fuchsia; and on August 23rd, 1902, I found a specimen on a gate 
near Hal ton. I have only one record of the larva being found on 
bindweed [Convolvulus arvmsis) on July 19th, 1900, near Quernmore. 

Deilephila galii, — The larvaB are rare at Heysham on Galium in 
September. 

Chcerocampa celerio. —Very rare. Mr. John Ralph has a specimen, 
taken in Lancaster some years ago; and on July 28th, 1898, I had a 
small male brought to me by our electrician. 

Metopsilus (0.) porcellus, — I took two specimens at Quernmore in 
June, 1901, and have seen it on the wing near Clougha. “It occurs 
on the Witherslack and Methop Mosses ” (G. Loxham). 
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Smerintkus ocellatus, — This species occurs near Hest bank, but I 
have only taken larvce there; at Witherslack the sallows growing 
by the sides of the mosses are prolific hunting grounds for the larvae 
in July. 

S, populi. —Common everywhere; imago in June, larvae in July 
and August. 

Macroglossa stellatarimi, — “ Common at Arnside, Methop, and 
Witherslack in May (G. Loxham). 

Hemaris [M.) fuciformis. —“Bare near Methop bank in late May” 
(G. Loxham). 

II, (M.) homhyliformu ,—“ Occasionally about the mosses at Wither¬ 
slack and near Methop bank in late May ” (G. Loxham). 

SsSIIDiE. 

Trochilinm erahroniformis, —Common in the County Asylum grounds 
on sallow trunks in late June and July. Occasionally at Heysham and 
Hornby. 

Zyo^nid^. 

Ino statlces, — Very local near Witherslack in late Juno and early 
July. 

Zygana fdipmdulce, —Local, but abundant near Grange in July. 

Cymbid^. 

Hylophila prasinana, — Not common; Grimshaw Lane, County 
Asylum grounds, near Quernmore, &c., end of May. I have bred 
this species from Witherslack and Methop larva). 

Nolid^. 

Nola cucidlatella, —Local; Freeman’s Wood, Lancaster, in July. 

Arctiad;e. 

Nudaria mundana, —Not common, but generally distributed. Blea 
Tarn, Quernmore, County Asylum grounds, &c., end of July. 

Cyhoda {Lithosia) memyiiella, — “ Uncommon near Scotforth and at 
Witherslack in July” (G. Loxham). 

Lithosia lurideola. —Common at Witherslack and Arnside in July. 

L. sericea, —Local at Witherslack in mid-July. 

CEnistis {Gnophria) quadra. — “ Two examples attracted to light 
near Lancaster, July, 1902 *’ (G. Loxham). 

Jlipocrita {Kiichelia) jacobam. — Abundant at Witherslack and 
Methop, less so at Warton, in June. 

Diacrisia (Nemeophila) russula. — Fairly common near Quernmore 
and Clougha, common on the Witherslack and Methop Mosses in July. 

Parasemia (V.) plantaginis, —Common at Witherslack, near Quern¬ 
more, and Clougha in July and early August. 

Arctia caia. —Common everywhere in July. 

A, villica. — “ Bare. Two specimens were taken in Ridge Lane, 
near Lancaster, in June, a few years ago ” (G. Loxham). 

Phragmatohia (SpUosorna) fuligmosa. —Rare at Heysham ; common 
near Clougha and Methop bank, end of June. 

SpUosorna mendica. —Common ; Freeman’s Wood, Lancaster (gene¬ 
rally), Quernmore, &c., in Juno. 

ENTOM.—MARCH, 1905. H 
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8. lubrieipeda. —Common everywhere in June. 

S. mmthastn. —Plentiful in June, and generally distributed. 

S. urtiem, — Very local. “ I have only taken this species near 
Oakcliffe Hall in June ” (G. Loxham). 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND OBSEEVATIONS. 

Pupation of Cataclysta lemnata.^ —The larva noted (ante^ p. 5) as 
alive in November was brought into a warm room, fed up rapidly, and 
made a case nearly an inch long. When it made its cocoon (about 
January 25th) it much shortened this, and made it broader, by what 
engineering expedients I do not know, nor how it made a further 
important improvement. The larval case was very shabby, being 
covered with leaves of Lemna, mostly dead and discoloured. The 
cocoon (16 mm. long and 10 wide) is now covered by bright fresh 
leaves of the duckweed, so far as regards the portion above water, and, 
except that it is convex and prominent, it now looks just like the weed 
growing around it.—T. A. Chapman ; Betula, Eeigate, Feb. 4th, 1905. 

The Time of Appearance of Lepidoptera in connection with 
Season and Latitude. —The question of the time of appearance of 
Limenitis sihijllay raised by the notes of Messrs. Gurney (Entom. xxxvii. 
824) and Bentall {ibid, xxxviii. 62), is one of wider interest than may 
appear from the case of a single species. The whole subject of the 
time of appearance of species in connection with the two factors of 
season and latitude requires collating and discussing. I regret that I 
have no time to do this myself, but I beg to communicate two personal 
observations as a contribution to the discussion. Some years ago I 
spent a few weeks at the little village of Framzelle, near Cape Gris 
Nez. Early in October, when the weather had become cold, and Lepi¬ 
doptera had nearly all disappeared, the only butterfly found along the 
coast was Argynnis lathonay which species was fairly common. On 
those rare occasions when this butterfly is taken in this country, it is, 
if I remember the records accurately, always taken some weeks earlier. 
Again, this last autumn (1904), 1 was at Ballater, in Scotland. On 
Sept. 21st, in the course of an evening walk by the banks of the Dee, I 
saw and captured Chesias spartiatay which was flying in profusion over 
the broom on a clear, cold, moonlight night. The flight lasted for about 
twenty minutes. This date struck me as being very early for Scotland. 
E. Meldola ; 6, Brunswick Square, W.G., Feb. 1st, 1905. 

Gynandrous Specimen of Cyaniris (Lyo.ena) argiolus. —During a 
fortnight’s holiday in South Devon I paid a visit to Torquay on Aug. 
8th, 1904, and was rewarded by the capture of a freshly-emerged 
gynandrous specimen of Lyctma argiolus, I had just previously taken 
a fine male Lasiocampa {Bombyx) quercusy one male L, argiolusy and 
seven specimens of Macroglossa stellatarmiy and had seen Colias edusuy 
when, as we were returning to the harbour from the bathing-cove, my 
wife called my attention to a holly blue, which settled in the middle of 
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the road, and fell an easy victim to my net. When boxed, the insect 
elevated its wings over its back, and its true character was not then 
recognized. On our return to the boarding-house it was transferred to 
the killing-bottle, when it closed its wings round its body and revealed 
the fact that the right pair of wings were those of the male, and the 
left pair those of the female. The markings on the under side are 
quite normal. The abdomen appears to possess the characters of the 
female. The specimen is in. in expanse. There was no oppor¬ 
tunity of establishing evidence of the theory that these freaks occur in 
pairs, for the fellow one did not cross my path. I have collected for 
twenty-one years without having met with a gynandrous specimen, and 
this capture was in consequence especially pleasing to me. The 
weather that day was all that could be desired, the sun shining bril¬ 
liantly in a cloudless sky, and the heat was intense.— 0. Granville 
Clutterbuck ; Heathside, Heathville Road, Gloucester. 

Notes on Odonata.— Mr. H. M. Edelsten sends the following 
interesting notes on dragonflies in 1905:— Sympetrum striolatum and 
Ischia mixta, South Devon, common, Aug. 19th to 30th; JE. cyanea 
and yrandis, Enfield, August; Krythromma naiaa, Enfield, several, 
June 10th ; Pyrrhosoma nymphuta, Enfield and Epping Forest, June ; 
Ischmira eleyans, Enfield and Epping Forest, June, July, and August; 
Agrion pulchellum^ Enfield, June; A» puella and Rnallagma cyathi- 
gerum, Enfield, June, July, and August. He also received from the 
Norfolk Broads, 8, striolatum and Lestes spousa, Aug. 25th, Sept. 5th. 
On one occasion Mr. Edelsten was able to watch a female E, cyathi- 
gerum ovipositing. It descended below the surface and remained 
under water for nearly fifteen minutes. When it came up again it 
flew off and was at once seized by a male, per collum, —W. J. Lucas ; 
Kingston - on - Thames. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 

Vanessa antiopa in Surrey. —I have a rather damaged specimen 
of the “ Camberwell Beauty ” butterfly, which was captured on August 
29th, 1904, at Baynes Park.—W. Smith; 46, Durham Road, Cotten- 
ham Park, Wimbledon, Jan. 8rd, 1905. 

LvciENA BCETicA IN CORNWALL.—I have much pleasure in recording 
the capture, near to Truro, of a female specimen of L, ba^tica. It was 
netted on August 2nd, 1904, by a young friend of mine, a schoolboy 
collector, who so far has only a very small collection of the commoner 
species of butterflies. He saw the insect in his garden hovering around 
a veronica-bush, which it quickly left for a fuchsia-tree in bloom, and 
from which he netted it. It was not until he boxed the insect that he 
thought it to be anything unusual. He kept it alive for a day or two, 
hoping to find me at home, but unfortunately I was away on my holi¬ 
days. He therefore pinched the thorax in the old-fashioned way, and 
set the insect, which is now in my collection. Both the wings on the 
right side are a little split at the edges, and the fringe worn ; otherwise 
it is in good condition, the under side being beautifully marked and 
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coloured. The tail-like appendages and antennas are complete, but by 
the pinching of thorax to kill it only one leg remains. I am delighted, 
however, to have the specimen. Can you inform me whether there are 
any later records of the capture of this insect than those given in 
Barrett’s ‘ British Lepidoptera,’ published in 1893 ?—W. A. Rollason; 
The White House, Truro, Feb. 10th, 1905. 

[In 1893 three specimens of L. hcetica were recorded in the ‘ Ento¬ 
mologist ’ for that year—a male on September 7th at Hartford ; one at 
Hastings, also in September; and a specimen in Sussex, August 28th. 
Two examples were reported as occurring in England in 1899. One 
of these was recorded as taken at Tunbridge Wells on September 1st; 
the other was said to have been captured at Deal on September 16th 
(Entom. xxxii. p. 281).— Ed.] 

Unusual Dates. —The following dates may be worth recording :— 
On Nov. 15th, 1901, a fine male specimen of Coiias edusa was seen on 
the wing; on Jan. 25th, 1905, one example of Cidaria psittacata 
{siderata) was found at rest on a bank; and on Feb. 8rd, 1905, a 
specimen of Bumia luieolata (craUetjata) was seen in a similar position. 
The latter is, I think, quite exceptional even for South Devon.—E. D. 
Morgan ; 8, Luscombe Terrace, Dawlish, Devon, Feb. 3rd, 1905. 

[In the December number of the ‘ Entomologist ’ for last year there 
are two records of U. edicsa having been observed in November. 
C. psittacata hybernates in the imago state. February is certainly an 
unusual date for li» luteolata, — Ed.] 

Leucoph^a surinamensis Linn, in Essex. —This pretty cockroach 
has occurred abundantly in a tanpit adjoining the greenhouses of a 
private garden between Chelmsford and Bloomfield, and is doing con¬ 
siderable harm to the pineapples, orchids, and other plants. In Mr. 
Burr’s ‘British Orthoptera,’ published in 1897, the occurrence of two 
individuals at Bognor, Sussex, and one at Kew is mentioned, but Mr. 
Burr states that “ it hardly deserves to be called British until it is 
proved that it actually breeds here.” There is no doubt of its breed¬ 
ing in the present locality, as it has been established for several years, 
and the specimens brought to mo are of every age and size, from 
recently hatched young to mature insects. The gardener who sub¬ 
mitted the specimens to me does not know how they came, but in the 
past few years numerous tropical plants have been brought into the 
garden, and the cockroaches may have been brought with one of them. 
1 have sent specimens to the British Museum Collection, and my 
naming has been confirmed there. —E. Charles Horrell ; County 
Laboratories, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Since writing the above, I hear from Mr. W. H. Harwood, of Col¬ 
chester, that about thirty specimens have recently been found near 
Liverpool and Manchester.—E. C. H. 

A FEW Captures from North Cornwall in 1903.—The following 
insects, taken during July and August, may be worth noting ;— A rgynnis 
aylaia^ abundant and in grand condition ; Leucophasia sinapis^ includ¬ 
ing one of the pale variety; Hesperia linea, abundant; Melanargia 
galatea, Habrosyite derasa, Cymatophora duplaris^Knimelesia alchemillata^ 
Triplicma interjecta^ Hylophila guercana {bicolorana)^ Hypsipetes elutata 
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beautiful vars.; Epione apiciaria, common ; Noctua haia; and a grand 
specimen of Cidaria truncata var. comma-notata^ of the colouring de¬ 
scribed by Newman.”—W. A. Rollason ; The White House, Truro, 
Cornwall. 

Notes on Coleoptera in South-west Surrey. —Claviger foveolatus^ 
Miill. In the nests of Formica Jiava under stones on the “ Hog’s 
Back.”— Chrysomela polita^ L. Occurred only once in the interior of 
a fallen tree on Peasmarsh.— Oncomera femorata, F. Abundant in the 
vicinity of Shackleford, on jEgopodium podagraria.—Leistus apinibarbis^ 
F. Under refuse in a wood near Puttenham.— Carabus intricatm^ L. 
Fairly plentiful during the summer mouths.— Ftcrostichas nigrita, F., 
P. strenuus, Daws. Widely distributed, but few specimens taken.— 
Notiophilus palastrisy Duft. Occurred once or twice on Peasmarsh,— 
Oeotrupes sylvaticus, Panz. One specimen taken in a copse near 
Compton.— Clytm arieth^ L. On roses at Godaiming. — Melv'e pro- 
scarahmcs^ L., M. violaceust Marsh. Occurred frequently on grassy 
banks.— Zabrus gibbus, F. Was taken only once in a field of standing 
corn at Shackleford. —Anobiitm pcrtinax^ L. Plentiful in old willows 
on the banks of the Wey. —Toxotm meridianus, L. One specimen 
only crawling on a road.— BoLitobius atricapillusy F. Abundant in 
fungi .—Caliistus iunatusy F. Under stones on the “ Hog’s Back.”— 
Apion pomonoiy F. Abundant. — Silpha rugosuy L., !S. atratUy L. 
Plentiful on dead animals. 

I also did a little collecting among the water-beetles during the 
first fortnight in July. Prom Cuttmill ponds I obtained Pdobius 
tardus, Herbst ; Agabns bipustulatus, L. ; Acilius sulcatus, L. ; llybius 
fidiginosus, F. ; Gyrinus natator, Scop. ; Cercyon jlavipes, F. ; Dytisctis 
marginalis, L. ; Haliplus obliqiius, F. ; HypJiydrus oratiis, L. And 
from Losely, Uydroporus palustris, L. ; Spharidium bipustulatum, F. — 
J. A, Croft ; Charterhouse, Godaiming, Surrey. 

Collecting in West Cornwall during 1903-1904.—Omitting cap¬ 
tures of the commoner species, the following may be interesting to 
record:— 

1903. Truro District. —June: Lyewna argiis (^ccgoji), Acidalia sub- 
sericeata, FAipithevia plimbeolata. July : Liabrosyne derasa, Thyatira 
balls, Acidalia bisetata, Cymatopliora diqdarU, Bapta (Corycia) temcrata, 
Melanippe galiata, 

Newquay District. — July: Lycana argus (fairly abundant), L. 
astrarche {medon), 

Falmouth District. — July: Melanippe galiata, August: Colias 
edusa (scarce), Vanessa cardui (fairly common), Kpineuronia {Feuronia) 
popularis, Noctua rubi, Melanippe galiata, Agrotis sujj'usa, A, piita, A. 
obelisca, Triphana interjccta, Noctua c-nigriim, Axylia putns, Miana 
literosa, September : Knpithecia centaureata, Heliothis armigera, Cara- 
drina blanda, Aporophyla australis, Folia Jlavicmcta, 

1904* Truro District. — May : Kiisina tenebrosa, June : lleliodes 
arbuti, Emmelesia alcliemiUata, Melanippe galiata, Z£thia (Zanclognatha) 
tarsipennalis, Anticlea rnbidata (common), Busina tenebrosa, Eupithecia 
eadguata, E, castigata, Cymatophoraduplaris, Acidalia subsericeata, July : 
Eupithecia tenuiata (from larvsQ taken in sallow-catkins in April), 
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Metrocampa margarituria^ Ligdia adustataf Eupithecia rectangvlaia^ Mela- 
nippe unangiUata, Anticlea simiata. August: Acidalia promutata^ 
Xanthia silago (from larvae taken in sal low* catkins in April). Septem¬ 
ber : Xylina rhizolitlia^ Colias edusa (2), Orthosia lota (from larvae taken 
in sallow-catkins in April), Folia flavicincta, 

St. Austell District. —June: Erastria fascula^ Tephrosia puncta- 
laria» July : Emmelesia alchetnillatay Melanippe unaitgulataf M» rivata^ 
Anticlea ruhidata, Erastria fuscula, 

Falmouth District. —June: Anticlea ruhidata^ Emmelesia affinitata^ 
Bapta [Comycia) temerata, Anticlea simmta. July: Agrotis lunigera^ 
Cleora glahraria^ Emmelesia affmitatay Eupithecia rectangulata. August: 
Lasiocampa {^Bomhyx) quercuSf Fyrameis [Vanessa) cardui (numerous). 
This month were taken also larvae of Bapta temerata, and in July 
larvae of Emmelesia ajfinitata, Vianthcecia capisophila^ Eujnthecia venosatUf 
Macroglossa stellatarum^ and Pieris napu 

I should be glad to know if Cleora glabraria and Anticlea sinuata 
have been previously recorded from Cornwall. — W. A. Rollason ; 
The White House, Truro, Cornwall. 

[Anticlea cuciillata [sinuata) has once been recorded from Cornwall. 
Cleora glabraria is known to occur in Devonshire, but, so far as we are 
aware, it has not been reported before from Cornwall.— Ed.] 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London.— February Ist^ 1905.—Mr. F, 
Merrifield, President, in the chair.—The President announced that he 
had appointed Dr. Thomas Algernon Chapman, M.D., F.Z.S.; Dr. 
Frederick Augustus Dixey, M.A., M.D.; and Professor Edward B. 
Poulton, D.Sc., F.R.S., as Vice-Presidents for the Session 1905-6.— 
Mr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe exhibited specimens of Oligota granaria 
found in a granary in Holborn, the only other localities reported 
hitherto being Shoe Lane and Scarborough.—Mr. W. J. Kaye, a speci¬ 
men of the Erycinid butterfly, Mesosemia cumene, pinned in its natural 
position of rest to show its resemblance to the head of a small 
mammal, such as a mouse.—Dr. T. A. Chapman, a variety of the 
female of Lycoyna melanops. As a mere aberration it was interesting, 
but it was of value as showing that the position in the genus for long 
accorded to the species, whether by accident or design, close to the 
Arion-Euphemus group, was correct. The considerable extension of 
the blue in this specimen showed up certain black spots on the upper 
surface of both upper and lower wings, strictly similar to these 
characteristics of the Arion-Eujyhemus group. He had named the 
variety, which seemed to be undescribed, var. tvheeleri, in recognition 
of the work done by the Rev. George Wheeler among alpine butter¬ 
flies.—Mr. F. Enock, a living female H, de/oliaria, taken as late as 
February 1st, at rest on north side of oak-tree, and another female 
taken January 28th in the same wood at Bexley. He also exhibited, 
on behalf of Mr. Leonard Newman, of Bexley, two fine hybrids bred 
from a male Notodonta ziczac and a female V. dromedariiiSy the colour 
being that of dromedarius while the markings were those of ziczac ,— 
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Mr. O. E. Janson, a living specimen of Acridiim (egypitm^ L., found 
in a cauliflower in Bloomsbury, and probably imported from Italy.— 
Mr. G. C. Champion, two specimens of Malachius barnevilleiy Puton, 
captured by Mr. Thouless at Hunstanton, Norfolk, in June, 1899, a 
recent addition to the British List.—Mr. H. W. Andrews, male and 
female examples of Machimus rusticus, Mg., a rare Asilid, taken in cop, 
at Freshwater, Isle of Wight, on August 18th, 1903.—Mr. W. J. Lucas, 
a female specimen of Panorpa cognata taken at Byfleet Canal on August 
28rd, 1904. The species occurs at Folkestone, and is said to be found 
in the New Forest. For comparison he also exhibited female specimens 
of P, communis and P. germanica. —The following papers were read :— 
“ A Revision of the Genus Criocephalus, with Notes on the Habits of 
Asemum striatum and Criocephalus ferus'" by Dr. D. Sharp, M.A., F.E.S., 
and J. Gilbert Smith, Mr. Smith exhibiting specimens.—‘‘Another 
Entomological Excursion to Spain” (with descriptions of two new 
species of Hemiptera by Dr. 0. M. Reuter), by Dr. T. A. Chapman, 
M.D., and G. C. Champion, F.Z.S.— “ On the Matrivorous Habit of 
lieterogynis,'* and “ On the Pupal Suspension of Thais'' by Dr. T, A. 
Chapman, the author exhibiting examples of Heterogynis from nume¬ 
rous localities.—“Notes on New Zealand Lepidoptera,” by E. Meyrick, 
B.A., F.R.S.—H. Rowland-Brown, M.A., lion. Secretary, 

South London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
January 12Pi, 1905.—Mr. E. Step, F.L.S., Vice-President, in the chair.— 
The President referred to the death of Mr. C. G. Barrett, who had been 
a former President of the Society, and it was unanimously agreed to 
send a letter of condolence to Mrs. Barrett and family.—Mr. Main 
exhibited Pamnpa communis and V, germanica from Folkestone.—Mr. 
Lucas, 1\ cognata^ the rarest British scorpion-fly, and the other two 
species for comparison, with a female of the latter taken during the 
field-meeting at Byfleet on July 23rd. lie also showed Chrysopa ven- 
trails, from the same locality.—Mr. Goulton, photographs of lepido- 
pterous larviB.—Mr. Joy, varieties of Aphantopus (Kpinephele) hyper- 
anthus (1) with white ocelli on the upper side of the hind wing; (2) 
with the ocelli on the under side wholly or partially reduced to mere 
dots = var. arete; and (8) with elongate ocelli on the under side =ab. 
lanceolata, —Mr. R. Adkin gave an account of the Annual Meeting of 
the South-eastern Union of Scientific Societies, which he attended as 
the Society’s delegate. He also read the report of the field-meeting 
held at Eynsford on June 26th, 1904.—Mr. Lucas read the report of 
the field-meeting at Byfleet on July 23rd, and then showed a number 
of lantern-slides illustrative of protective resemblance, kindly lent 
him by Mr. Hamm, of the Hope Museum, Oxford.—Messrs. Dennis, 
Clark, Lucas, Step, Tonge, and West also exhibited various slides. 

January 26f/(t.—Mr. Sich, F.E.S., President, in the chair.—Annual 
General Meeting.—The first part of the meeting was devoted to the 
business of receiving the Treasurer’s balance-sheet and statement; the 
reading of the Council’s report for the past year; the announcement 
of the Officers and Council elected for the ensuing year ; and the 
reading of the retiring President’s address. A satisfactory financial 
condition was announced by the Treasurer, Mr. T. W. Hall, and the 
Council’s report showed that the work of the Society had been gener¬ 
ally successful throughout the year, with an average attendance 
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at the twenty-five meetings of over thirty. A list of the elected 
OfiSoers and Council:—President, Hugh Main, B.So., P.E.S.; Vice- 
Presidents, A. Sioh, P.E.S., and E. Step, P.L.S.; Treasurer, T. W. 
Hall, P.E.S.; Librarian, A. W. Dodds; Curator, W. West (Green¬ 
wich) ; Hon. Secretaries, Stanley Edwards, P.L.S., P.E.S., and Hy. 
J. Turner, P.E.S.; Council, R. Adkin, P.E.S., P. Noad Clark, P. B. 
Carr, A. Harrison, P.L.S., P.Z.S., P.G.S., W. J. Kayo, P.E.S., H. A. 
Sauze, and W. West (Streatham).—Ordinary Meeting; Mr. Hugh 
Main, B.Sc., President, in the chair.—Dr. Chapman exhibited a living 
specimen of Doritis apollinus, bred from a pupa sent from Syria.—Mr. 
Step, a further portion of the “ Tugwell ” herbarium.—Mr. Main 
reported having seen Hybemia mpicapraria, Fkigalia pcdaria, Cheima- 
tobia brumata, IL marginal ia, and P. monodactylus in Epping Porest in 
some numbers on Jan. 22nd.—Mr. Turner read a few notes on the 
Entomology of Assiniboia, Canada, received from Mr. A. J. Croker.— 
Hy. j. Turner, Hon* Bep. Sec* 

Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society. — The first 
ordinary meeting of the session was held in the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool, on Monday, January 16th, 1905. — Mr. Wm. Webster, 
M.R.S.A.I., in the chair. — The Rev. Ohas. E. G. Kendall, B.A., 
Ripon Street, Preston, and Mr. Albert Wade, P.E.S., Prenchwood 
Street, Preston, were elected members of the Society.—Donations to 
the Library were reported by the Secretary from Messrs. H. St. J. K. 
Donisthorpe, P.Z.S.; J. R. Charnley, b\Z.S., and H. B. Score, 
F.R.G.S.—The cliairman announced that the Council had decided 
to hold a microscopical and lantern meeting in March, when it was 
hoped that as many members as possible would contribute to make 
the innovation a success.—This completing the business, a paper 
was communicated by Mr. E. J. B. Sopp, P.R. Met. Soc., on the 
Orthoptera of Lancashire and Cheshire.”—A paper was then read 
by Mr. H. B. Score, P.R.G.S., P.R.Hist.S., on ‘‘Ants and their 
Ways,” which was copiously illustrated by lantern slides. In opening, 
the lecturer treated interestingly and fully of the general external 
anatomy of the ant, afterwards discoursing on the uses of the various 
organs described, and shown on the screen. He then reviewed the 
habits of some of the better-known insects, and enlarged on the 
life-histories of such well-known species as the “Driver Ants” 
{Anomma arceus) of West Africa, the “Grain Storing Ants” {Atta 
barbai'a)t of Palestine, &c., the “Parasol Ants” {(Ecodoma cepha- 
lotes)^ “Agricultural Ants” {Atta rnalefaciens) , and others. Passing 
to a consideration of Formica rufa^ F. fusca, F* sangninea^ Myrmica 
rvginodis, and other British species, he recapitulated what is known 
regarding the habits and life-history of the various . species, and 
mentioned that he had for many months had under observation, in 
a Lubbock formicarium, a nest of our common black house ant, 
Lasius niger* —On the motion of Dr. Cotton, seconded by Mr. Oulton 
Harrison, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer.— 
Amongst exhibits shown were a beautiful series of slides of larvae by 
Mr. J. J. Richardson: Acronycta leporina, Anarta myrtilliy Lipa^is 
saliciSf Fidonia atomaria, Ccenonympha davus^ &c., by Dr. Cotton, and 
Periplaneta americana and Leucoplioea Surinamensis, from the Liverpool 
Docks, by Mr. Sopp. — E, J. B. Sopp and W, B. Harrison, Hon* Secs* 
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DESCRIPTIONS OP TWO NEW BEETLES FROM 

ANGOLA. 

By E. a. Hbath, M.D., F.L.S. 



Fio. 1. Fio. 2. 

Pam. CiCINDELID®. 

Ophryodera distanti, sp. n. (Fig. 1.) 

Head, pronotum, and elytra piceous, varying in some specimens to 
coppery brown; elytra coarsely punctured with very pale ochraceons 
irregular and indistinct marks from a little above the centre to the 
apex, where they form an irregular submarginal band. The head, 
face, pronotum, and pygidium are covered with brownish white hairs. 
The antennae are piceous, except the first three joints, which are 
purple ; thejlrst joint is much thicker than the second, which is twice 

BNTOM.-^APRIL, 1906. I 
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longer; the third joint is half as long as the second. The body 
beneath is shining black, except the pro- and mesonota, which are 
green and coppery. On each side of the head, thorax, and abdomen 
is a band of white hairs reaching to the pygidium. The femora are 
bluish coppery black, and densely covered with white hairs; the 
tibii© are bluish black, and slightly less hairy; the posterior tibisB are 
longer than the tarsi; all the tarsi are purple, with white hairs at 
the joints. 

Var. a .—Elytra with only a few white spots. 

Var. b, —Elytra spotless. 

Var. c ,—Elytra coppery brown. 

Long. 12 lines, lat. 4 lines. 

Tlab, Angola. 

Earn. Cebambycid^]. 

Prosopocera rothschildi, sp. n. (Fig. 2.) 

Head, pronotuin, scutellum, and elytra densely covered with short 
pale brown pubescence ; the pronotum is slightly sculptured, and has 
a very short tooth on each side, and a black puncture on the upper 
side in a line with and near each tooth, and one just under the tooth, 
the anterior and posterior margins are transversely striated ; the 
scutellum is tongue-shaped ; the elytra are rather thickly covered with 
black punctures, the humeral angles are slightly raised and produced 
forward, the basal area is blackly tuberculate. The antenna) in the 
male are nearly three times as long as the body, and covered with a 
fine silky lavender-coloured pubescence; the basal joint is stoutest, 
and half as long as the second joint; all the remaining joints are of 
the same length as the second, except the last joint, which is slightly 
longer. The legs and tarsi are covered with pale lavender-coloured 
pubescence. The body beneath is the same brown colour as the elytra. 
Long. 15 lines, max. lat. 6 lines. 

Hab. Angola. 


NOTES ON SOME STEPHENSIAN TYPES OF TORTEI- 
CINA IN THE NATIONAL COLLECTION. 

By Richard South. 

Cnephasia sinuana, Steph., and C. incanana, Steph. 

For nearly a quarter of a century I have been under the im¬ 
pression that I knew C. sinuana^ Steph., but it was not until 
quite recently that I became aware of the existence Of C. in- 
canana. The revelation came about when examining the Tortri- 
cina in the Stephens collection in the Natural History Museum. 
In working through the species of Cnephasia, I found three speci¬ 
mens over the name sinuana ; each of these had one of the small 
oval labels on the pins which distinguish veritable Stephensian 
specimens from others which have been added since the collec¬ 
tion went into the Museum. One of these specimens accurately 
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agrees with the description of C. sinuana (Ill. iv. 128); the other 
two were indicated as cineraria, Bent., a label bearing that name 
being pinned in the drawer under the specimens. These last are 
most certainly referable to C. chrysantheana, Dup., but the type 
of sinuana, if it is not an aberrant form of (7. chrysantheana, is 
most distinctly not the smuana of Wilkinson and all later authors. 
In the same drawer was a series of a Cnephasia over the name 
incanana, Steph. (‘‘The Scotch Gray T.”). The description of 
this species was found in the appendix to Stephens’s ‘ Catalogue 
of British Micro-Lepidoptera,’* p. 101. The species is also in¬ 
cluded as Cnephasia mcandna, Steph. MSS., in the list itself 
(p. 66, No. 12). There were twelve examples of this species 
in the series, but only three of these were Stephensian, and, 
although neither was so indicated, it was not difficult to fix on 
the type. 

After a close but unsuccessful search through all the available 
literature to discover further reference to C. incanana, I com¬ 
municated with Mr. Eustace Bankes on the subject, but he was 
unable to refer me to any work wherein the species was men¬ 
tioned. When he was in town lately, Mr. Bankes was good 
enough to call at the Museum, and, when he had made a critical 
examination of the types of sinuana and incanana, he expressed 
himself satisfied that the latter was identical with the insect that 
he and others have always considered to be sinuana, Steph. 
With regard to the specimens standing as sinuana, he concurred 
in the removal of the two labelled cinerana, Bent., to C. chry¬ 
santheana ; but he was rather dubious, I think, about referring 
the type of sinuana to that species also. 

I append a copy of the original description of C. incanana :— 

“ Alis anticis cinereo-albidis, fascia hasali rotundata, secunda ohliqna 
media, viaryineque postico nvjro-fmcis. (Exp. alar. 7-8 lin.) 

“Head hoary; thorax and anterior wings pale ashy-white, or 
hoary, with a few dusky scales; near the base is a distinct deep 
fuscous bar, rounded externally, and not reaching to the inner margin ; 
on the costa towards the middle is a similarly coloured bar, extending 
across the wing, but not to the anal angle; this bar is well-defined 
and bi-angulated on the basal edge, but on the hinder one it is gradu¬ 
ally shaded off to the ground colour ; the hinder margin is also fuscous, 
with a curved black transverse streak, reaching from the costa to 
nearly the an^l angle; fringe ashy; posterior wings and fringe pale 
fuscous. 

“Scotland: Perthshire.** 

It will be noted from the above that the subbasal bar is 
described as rounded externally, whereas of sinuana the descrip¬ 
tion runs: “ with an incurved deep fuscous/ascia near the base, 
having a tooth zvitkouf The italics are mine. Wood’s fig. 1003 

‘ List of the Specimens of British Animals in the Collection of the 
British Museum,’part X. Lepidoptera (continued). 1852. 

I 2 
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{obsoktana in error) represents sinuana, Steph., whilst Wilkin¬ 
son’s figure of sinuana (Brit. Tort. pi. ii. fig. 6) is really that of 
incanana, Steph. 

Catoptria rufana, Steph., and C. expallidana, Haw. 

In the Stephens collection were five specimens of a Catoptria 
over the name expallidana, and in the same series a specimen 
with the name rufana pinned under it. The latter, except in 
the matter of colour, does not agree exactly with Stephens’s 
description of Carpocapsa'' rufana (Ill. iv. 124), as there are no 
traces of the ‘‘very obscure somewhat ocellated silvery spot, with 
two fulvescent lines in the middle.” Wood's fig. 989 certainly 
represents this particular specimen. Of the other specimens 
referred to, two only are Stephensian, and neither of these can 
be made^ to accord with Stephens’s description (identical with 
Haworth’s) of Bactra expallidana, Haw., but they fit in very 
closely with the C. expallidana of Wilkinson, Stainton, and 
others, and in part with Stephens’s description of rufana. 

As pointed out to me by Mr. Bankes when he examined the 
series, the specimen of rufana might be a reddish form of B. 
lanceolana, Hiibn., and there is a somewhat similar example 
from Stainton’s collection in the Museum series of this species. 
I am, however, not at all certain that the Stephens specimen is 
referable to B. lanceolana. In his Catalogue, previously men¬ 
tioned, Stephens places rufana under Grapliolita'^ expallidana, 
Haw., as a synonym, and he quotes Wood’s fig. 989. Now, as I 
have already stated, the specimen of rufana in Stephens's collec¬ 
tion is without doubt the one figured by Wood, although it does 
not tally in every detail with Stephens’s description. It would 
appear therefore that this description was made from more than 
one individual. The fact of specimens with a lined ocellus (the 
expallidana of Wilk.^ and Sta.) being in his series with rufana 
strongly supports this view. But why did he afterwards merge 
rufana in expallidana. Haw. ? Seeing that there is no mention 
of an ocellus in the description of expallidana, Haw. and Steph,, 
it would seem that both authors had a species before them 
which was not identical with the expallidana of Wilkinson and 
others, and in part with the rufana of Stephens. The descrip¬ 
tion oi expallidana, Haw., in HI. iv. 125, reads: “ Pallida, lucida, 
tincturd costani versus alarum anticarum icterici''; and to this 
Stephens adds: “ Palpi long, and slightly curved over the back,” 
He further remarks: “ Taken near Coombe Wood: probably not 
strictly belonging to the genus [Bactra], but my specimen is too 
injured to determine.’’ I have been unable to detect any speci- 
men in the Stephensian collection that could be the one from 
which the above was written. 
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NEW CULICIDiE FEOM THE WEST COAST 
OP AFEICA. 

By Fred. V. Theobald, M.A. 

The new Culicida) described here were sent me by Mr. Austen, 
of the British Museum, and were collected at Bihe, Angola, 
Portuguese West Africa, by Dr. Creighton Wellman in 1904, 
and at Sierra Leone by Major Smith, D.S.O., E.A.M.C. 

The new DanieUia and Mdimorphus are very marked and 
beautiful species. The Pyretophorus was pointed out as being 
distinct from P, costalU, Loew, by Mr. Austen, after whom I 
have named the species. The Anopheles closely resembles A. 
nigripeSy Staeger, but is clearly distinct. 

The types are deposited in the National Collection. The 
strange genus Heptapklehomyia is more fully described than in 
my Monograph, as fresh material was included in the collection 
from Angola. 

Genus Anopheles, Meigen. 

(Syst. Beschr. 1818, Meigen; Mono. Culicid. iii. p. 17, 
Theobald.) 

Anopheles smithii, n. sp. 

Head black, with a patch of frosty grey scales in front; proboscis 
black; palpi black, with three narrow pale bands, apex black. An¬ 
tenna) with outstanding scales as well as hairs on the second segment, 
giving a tufted appearance. Thorax frosty grey in the middle, deep 
brown at the sides, and with a median dark line and brown hair-like 
scales. Abdomen black, with dull golden hairs. Legs black, un¬ 
handed. Wings unspotted, the veins clothed with dense dark brown 
scales. 

$ . Head black, with a patch of frosty grey upright forked scales 
in front, dense black upright forked scales behind, over which shows a 
prominent tuft of large grey narrow-curved scales projecting forwards 
from the thorax; several thick black bristles project forwards between 
the eyes ; proboscis and clypeus black, the former thin ; palpi as long 
as the proboscis, thin, scaly, black, with three pale bands, the apical 
segment black. Antennte black, the second segment with a small 
dense tuft of hairs on the inner side as well as the normal longer black 
ones. Thorax frosty grey in the middle, showing a median dark line 
and a pale yellowish brown one on each side of it in front, more or less 
tessellated behind, and with many small black specks, the sides deep 
brown, the pale frosty area contracted in front, thus widening the dark 
brown lateral areas; hairs or hair-like scales of thorax brown; scu- 
tellum and metanotum deep brown, posterior border-bristles of the 
former black. Abdomen black, with deep brown hairs. Legs long 
and thin, deep brown; ungues equal and simple, thin, rather long. 
Wings clothed with dense rather stumpy lanceolate scales, uniformly 
dark brown; the first submarginal cell considerably longer and nar¬ 
rower than the second posterior cell, its base nearer the base of the 
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wing than that of the latter, gradually becoming acute at the base, its 
stem about two-thirds the length of the cell; stem of the second pos¬ 
terior cell longer than the cell; supernumerary and mid cross-veins 
close together, the mid a little behind the supernumerary posterior 
cross-vein about its own length distant behind the mid. Length, 
8*5. to 4 mm. 

Habitat, Sierra Leone (800 ft.) (Major Smith). 

Observations, —Described from several females collected by 
Major Smith. It is a very dark species, coming near A. nigripes, 
Staeger, but can be told at once by the denser wing-scales and 
banded palpi. The structure of the second antennal segment is 
very marked ; the scales are rather long and outstanding, giving 
a tuft-like appearance. 

Genus Pyretophorus, Blanchard. 

(Comp. Bend. Soc. d. Biol. p. 795 (1902); Mono. Culicid. hi. 
p. 66,1902, Theobald.) 

Pyretophorus austenii, n. sp. 

Head black, with grey scales in front; proboscis black, with two 
broad snowy white bands, the last forming a white apex to the palpi, 
and a third very narrow white band. Thorax brown, clothed with 
silvery grey scales ; also the scutellum. Abdomen black, with golden 
hair. Legs black, with apical white tips. Wings with black and 
white patches of scales, costa with two small white spots and traces of 
a minute third spot towards the base ; most of the veins .pale-scaled, 
but prominent black spots at base of the second posterior cell and apex 
of lower branch of fifth long vein. 

$ . Head black, with upright snowy white forked scales in front, 
black ones behind ; proboscis black ; palpi black-scaled, densely at the 
base, with two broad white bands towards the*apex, one forming the 
apex of the palpi, and a third small one towards the basal half. 
Antennsa black, with grey pubescence. Thorax black, with scattered 
broad curved snowy white scales; also the scutellum. Abdomen 
black, densely clothed with golden hairs; the two lobes with black 
scales. Legs black, the apices of all the segments, except the last in 
the fore and mid legs, with a narrow white band; in the hind legs all 
the segments are banded; ungues equal and simple, rather long. 
Wings with rather dense Pyretophorus-like scales; the costa with 
three white spots, the apical one large, the second smaller, and the 
third very small; all three spread fairly evenly on to the first long 
vein, which has in addition a small white spot between the two apical 
costal ones, and another near the third spot, its base mostly white. On 
the base of the costa is another small white spot not reaching the top 
of the costa ; the branches of the third long vein are black at the tips 
and bases near the fork, and there is another black patch near its base; 
the third long vein pale, except for a black spot near the apex, and two 
near the base ; the fifth has two black spots near the apices of its 
branches, a large black-scaled area in front of and including the base 
of the fork and its stem near the fork, rest of the vein pale-scaled; 
the sixth has three black spots, the median one the largest; wing- 
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fringe witli a pale area at the junction of all the veins. First sub¬ 
marginal cell considerably longer and a little narrower than the 
second posterior cell, its base nearer the base of the wing, its stem 
about one-fourth the length of the cell; stem of the second posterior 
cell rather more than two-thirds the length of the cell; supernumerary 
cross-vein a little behind the mid, the posterior about its own length 
distant behind the mid; posterior border-scales of the fringe long, 
narrow, and curved. Length, 5 mm. 

Habitat. Bihd, Angola (Dr. Creighton Wellman). 

Observations. —Described from a single perfect female. The 
chief characters are in the thoracic squamose structures and 
marked wing ornamentation. 

Genus Danielsia, Theobald. 

(The ‘Entomologist,’ p. 78, March, 1904.) 

Danielsia wellmanii, n. sp. 

Head creamy white, with two median black spots. Palpi and 
proboscis brown. Thorax deep brown, with a broad creamy area on 
each side, expanding in front, and passing around the front of the 
mesonotum, and with a short creamy median line arising from the pale 
anterior area; numerous golden brown bristles posteriorly. Abdomen 
black, with basal white lateral spots on basal segments, becoming 
median on the apical ones. Legs deep brown, front pair unbanded, 
mid and hind with a broad basal pale band to the metatarsi and first 
tarsal segments. 

$ . Head deep brown, with rather loosely applied flat creamy 
scales, with two large patches of flat dark scales above, and with 
creamy narrow-curved scales behind. Clypeus and proboscis black ; 
palpi rather long, black; antenn© black, with indistinct narrow grey 
bands. Thorax black, clothed with narrow-curved bronzy-brown 
scales, with a broad creamy scaled area on each side, which expands 
anteriorly, and which meets around the front, and sends a narrow 
short median line of creamy scales into the brown area; a few pale 
scales in front of the scutellum and numerous golden brown bristles 
over the roots of the wings; prothoracic lobes with small flat creamy 
scales ; scutellum with rather broad narrow-curved scales, narrowest on 
the lateral lobes; border-bristles bright golden brown; mesonotum 
black; pleurce with white puncta. Abdomen black, with deep violet 
reflections; the basal segments with basal white lateral spots, which 
become median on the last two or three segments, the latter having a 
few white scales extending on to the dorsum and in the middle, but 
not forming bands; border-bristles small, pale golden. Venter with 
basal white bands. Legs deep blackish brown, the front pair with 
only a faint trace of a pale band at the base of the metatarsus ; the 
mid and hind with a broad white basal band to the metatarsi and first 
tarsus; venter of base of fore and mid femora white; base of hind 
femora white, and white knee-spot. Ungues uniserrated, the tooth 
long. Wings with the first submarginal longer and narrower than 
the second posterior cell, its stem nearly two-thirds the length of the 
cell; stem of the second posterior as long as the cell; posterior cross- 
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vein about twice its own length distant from the mid; lateral vein- 
scales long and straight. Halteres creamy. Length, 4*0 mm. 

Habitat. Bihe, Angola. 

Observations. —Described from a perfect female. It is a very 
distinct species, easily told by the thoracic and abdominal orna¬ 
mentation and leg-banding. It clearly comes in the genus 
Danielsia, but the scutellar scales are rather broader than in 
the type {D. albolineata). 

(To be continued.) 


PEEOCCUPIED NAMES IN COLEOPTERA. 

By T. D. a. Cockerell. 

There is urgent need for someone to go over the generic 
names used for Coleoptera, and sift out the homonyms. For 
some reason coleopterists seem extraordinarily careless about 
homonymy, and it is evident that some of them, while proposing 
numerous new generic names, never take the trouble to consult 
the indices of Scudder or Waterhouse. Alexia, Steph., 1835, is 
the name still in use for a genus of Endomychidas, but it is 
invalid because of the molluscan Alexia, Leach, 1818.* Fair- 
maire still uses the name Anodon, proposed in the seventies, for 
a Dynastine beetle, but Oken used Anodon in Mollusca in 1816. 
The Dynastine genus may take the name Paranodon, n. n. 
Coryphus, Cski, 1902, for an Endomychid genus, would be con¬ 
sidered by many a homonym of Corypha (Gray, 1840; Walker, 
1860), but I think it may be allowed to stand, t Weise, in 1902, 
proposed Steuella and Spilonota as the names of two Chrysomelid 
genera, but both names are invalid (Gray, 1870; Stephens, in 
Lepidoptera). Stenella may be changed to Stenellina, n. n., 
type Stenellina marginata (Weise), and Spilonota may become 
Spilonotella, n. n., type Spilonotella sagax {Spilonota sagax, 
Weise). The original descriptions are in Arch. Naturg. vol. 68, 
pp. 145 and 151. In the same paper, Weise proposes a genus 
Sphondylia, which many would consider too like Sphondyla (Illi- 
ger, 1805). 

Since writing the above I have found that, according -to Mr. B. B. 
Woodward (Journ. of Conch. 1903, p. 361), the date given for the molluscan 
Alexia in the ‘ Nomenclator Zoologicus * is wrong; that is, it is the date of 
Leach’s manuscript^ which was not actually published until 1847. Hence 
the coleopterous name stands, and it is the familiar molluscan Alexia which 
has to go. 

f it may be added that the arachnid genus-name CoryphceuSy Cam¬ 
bridge, 1895, is a homonym of Coryphceus, Gistl, 1848. 
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NEW SPECIES OF HYMENOPTERA (ACULEATA, ICH- 
NEUMONiPiE, AND BRACONIDiB) FROM INDIA. 

By P. Cameron. 

(Concluded from p. HG.) 

Spilichnbumon coxalis, sp. nov. 

Niger; facie, clypeo, mandibulis, linea pronoti, mesosterno, scu- 
telloque flavis; abdominis medio late rufo ; apice petioli fiava : podi- 
bus rufis, coxis posfcicis, apice tibiarum posticarum tarsisque posticis 
nigris. <J. Long. 10 mm. 

Hah. Simla (Nurse). 

Antenna? black ; the under side of the scape yellow, of the flagellum 
brownish; they are hardly longer than the body, and taper perceptibly 
towards the apex, where they are serrate. Head black ; the face, 
clypeus, mandibles, the inner orbits to the occiput narrowly, ahd the 
outer from near the top broadly, yellow. Face and clypeus closely, 
uniformly, and distinctly punctured ; the front and vertex are more 
closely punctured. Mandibles yellow, their teeth black, the part 
behind them rufous ; palpi pale yellow. Thorax black, shining ; the 
edge of the pronotum, the scutellum, the apex of the post-scutellum, 
the tegular, and the tubercles pale yellow. Mesoiiotum closely and 
uniformly punctured, the scutellum flat and less closely punctured. 
Post-scutellum smooth ; its sides at the base largely depressed. Median 
segment closely and distinctly punctured, the base and the areola 
smooth and shining ; the apical slope is thickly covered with white 
hair ; the areola is twice longer than wide ; the basal keel is flat, wide, 
and broken in the middle ; the apex is transverse; the inner side is 
bordered by a wide furrow ; in the centre of the apex is a small 
triangular projection; the surface is finely shagreened. Pleurie 
closely punctiiied; the apex of the pro- irregularly striated. Wings 
clear hyaline, the stigma and nervures black. The four anterior legs 
are reddish fulvous ; the coxa? and trochanters pale yellow, the hinder 
COX8B black, their apex yellow all round, the basal joint of the trochan¬ 
ters black, ns is also the apex of the hinder femora narrowly, the 
apical two-thirds of the tibiae, and the tarsi entirely ; the calcaria pale 
yellow. Petiole black; the apex with a yellow band, which is narrowed 
in the middle ; the second, third, and basal half of the fourth segment 
rufous ; the rufous band on the fourth extends to the apex ; there is a 
narrow yellow band on the apex of the fifth, a large one on the apex of 
the sixth, ahd the seventh segment is entirely yellow. The segments 
and the post-petiole are thickly covered with short white pubescence, 
and closely punctured; the gastrocceli are small, deep, and smooth. 

Cratichneumon erythrozonus, sp. nov. 

Niger; abdomine late femoribusque posticis rufis ; alis hyalinis, 
nervis stigmateque nigris. d'. Long. 11 mm. 

Hah, Simla (Nurse). 

Antennse as long as the body; the flagellum brownish beneath. 
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Head black, the inner orbits from the middle to shortly below the eyes 
lemon-yellow, the band becoming wider below ; the face and clypeus, 
except at the apex, closely and rather strongly punctured, and thickly 
covered with white pubescence; the apex of the clypeus is slightly 
obliquely depressed and impunctate ; the front and vertex are closely 
and distinctly punctured. Mandibles black, dark rufous near the 
apex; the palpi fuscous. Thorax entirely black, and thickly covered 
with short white pubescence ; the scutellum is less closely punctured ; 
the basal half of the post-scutellum is smooth, the apical closely punc¬ 
tured. The base of the median segment is closely and somewhat 
strongly punctured; the sides of the arese are irregularly striated. 
Pleurce uniformly and distinctly punctured. Mesosternum thickly 
covered with white pubescence. The four anterior tibia) in front and 
the anterior femora above in front are pale testaceous; the hinder 
femora, except at the apex, are blight red; the calcaria are black. 
Wings clear hyaline, the nervures and stigma black ; the stigma 
fuscous on the lower side ; the disco-cubital nervure is largely bullated 
in front of the stump of a nervure ; the recurrent nervure bullated 
above and below the stump. Petiole closely punctured; the middle of 
the post-petiole smooth; the sides sparsely punctured ; the other 
segments are closely punctured and thickly covered with short white 
pubescence; the gastrocceli are shallow and stoutly striated at the 
base ; the apex deep, wide, and aciculated, 

Anomalon apicate, sp. nov. 

Nigrum; abdomine rufo, apice nigro ; facie, clypeo, scutello, post- 
scutelloque flavis ; pedibus anterioribus flavis, posticis rufis ; alis hya- 
linis, stigmate fusco, nervis nigris. $ . Long. 16 mm. 

Hah. Simla (Nurse). 

AntennsB testaceous, the second and the greater part of the fourth 
joints black. Head black, below the antennsB pale yellow ; the vertex 
closely punctured ; the front with eight irregular keels on the central 
part, which is also closely transversely striated ; the face closely and 
distinctly punctured, and thickly covered with white pubescence; the 
base of the clypeus closely punctured, the apex almost impunctate. 
Mandibles pallid yellow, their teeth black; the palpi pallid yellow. 
Thorax black; the scutellum, post-scutellum, and tegulas yellow. 
Mesonotum closely and rather strongly punctured, its centre at the base 
raised ; the apex in the middle transversely irregularly striated. Scu¬ 
tellum and post-scutellum coarsely punctured. PropleursB above 
closely punctured; the rest coarsely irregularly reticulated. Meso- 
pleur© above irregularly longitudinaJly striated; below closely punc¬ 
tured. The median segment at the base is closely rugosely irregularly 
reticulated; the lateral keels are roundly curved; the space behind 
these is smooth; the apex behind is narrowed into a distinct neck, 
and is irregularly transversely striated. Metapleurie coarsely irregu¬ 
larly reticulated. Legs rufous; the anterior pair paler, more yellowish 
in tint; the four front coxsb and trochanters pale yellow. Wings 
hyaline, with a faint fulvous tinge at the base ; the stigma testaceous, 
the nervures black\ The second and third segments of the abdomen 
are black above; the apical two are entirely black. 
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BBACONID^. 

Iphiaulax blizeus, sp. nov. 

Luteous; the antennsD, front, vertex, the occiput, the upper half 
of the outer orbits, and the apical abdominal segment black ; the face, 
clypeus, and malar space, and upper half of the inner orbits, pale 
yellow; the wings to the transverse basal nervure and the basal half 
of the stigma yellow; beyond that dark fuscous; the apex of the 
hinder tibiae broadly, and the hinder tarsi black. and $ . Length 8, 
terebra 2 mm. 

Hah. Deesa (Nurse). 

Head smooth and shining, the face sparsely covered with pale hair; 
mandibles pale rufous. Back of abdomen irregularly rugosely punc¬ 
tured ; the sutures on the second, third, and fourth segments are wide 
and stoutly striated; on the sides of the fifth the furrow is wide, 
closely and finely striated; the furrows on the apex of the fifth and 
sixth segments are narrow, distinct, and deep; there is no keel or 
distinct plate on the base of the second segment. The base of the first 
cubital cellule is hyaline, broadly above and below ; the cloud on the 
posterior wings commences opposite that on the anterior. 

Iphiaulax smenus, sp. nov. 

Rufous, the flagellum of the antennaB black ; the wings dark 
fuscous, the first cubital cellule and a spot below it hyaline, the stigma 
yellowish fulvous; the mesonotum and scutellum sparsely but dis¬ 
tinctly punctured; the median segment closely and strongly punc¬ 
tured. S' and ? . Length 8~11 mm., ovipositor 13-16 mm. 

Ilah. Deesa (Nurse). 

Vertex smooth; the front with a deep furrow, its sides finely and 
closely punctured ; the sides of the face somewhat strongly and 
closely punctured. Clypeus almost smooth, except close to the apex. 
Mandibles punctured and rufous at the base, the apex black. Parap- 
sidal furrows distinct, narrow, deep, indistinctly crenulated. Median 
segment thickly covered with white pubescence. Petiole coarsely 
rugosely punctured, except in the centre at the apex; the lateral 
furrows with a few transverse keels; the second, third, and fourth 
segments are more closely rugosely punctured; the transverse and 
oblique furrows are closely striated; the apices of the segments are 
smooth; the oblique furrows on the second segment are stoutly 
striated, the hollow at their apex smooth. There is no plate or keel 
on the base of the second segment. The basal four segments of the 
abdomen are together as long as the head and thorax united. 

Agrees in coloration (except that the hinder tibiae and tarsi 
are not black) with I. punjabenseSf Cam., but that species has the 
ovipositor only as long as the body, and^the abdomen is shorter 
and broader. The species varies considerably in size. The 
male has (or may have) the apical segments of the abdomen 
black. 
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A LIST OF THE »MACRO-LEPIDOPTEKA ” OF 
LANCASTER AND DISTRICT. 

By C. H. Forsythe. 

(Continued from p. 90.) 

Hepialid.®. 

Hepialus humuli, —Abundant near Halton, County Asylum grounds, 
Quernmore, Grimshaw Lane, &c., in July. 

/i. Ht/lvnnus ,—Fairly common at Arnside and Witherslack in July. 

H, fiisconebulosa {velieda), — Plentiful in Grimshaw Lane, Eidge 
Lane, IBlea Tarn, Halton, &c., late June and July. The var. carnus 
is fairly common. 

11 , lupulinm, — Abundant in Grimshaw Lane, near Halton, County 
Asylum grounds, &c., in June. 

H, hectus, —Very local near Quernmore in late June. 

LYMANTRIADiE. 

Porthesia ahnilis. —Common in July everywhere, especially at Blea 
Tarn and near Freeman’s Wood. 

Dasychira pndibunda, — Local; near Clougha. I beat the larva) 
from oak in this locality in 1902, and bred the imago the following 
June. “ Uncommon near Quernmore ” (G. Loxham). 

Oryyia antlqua, —Common on Cockorham Moss, about Arnside and 
Witherslack, &c., in August. 

Lasiocampidas. 

Pcccilommpa populi, — Fairly common some seasons, scarce in 
others; comes freely to the street lamps about Lancaster in October 
and November. 

Krioyaster lanestris, — Nests of the larvae are plentiful at Grange, 
Warton, Ac., in late June. 

Marrothylacia [Bomhy.r) ruhk — The larva) are common about 
Witherslack, Methop, and Grange in August. In the wild state the 
imago is uncommon. 

Lasiocampa (/i.) qu,evens, — Plentiful at Witherslack, less so at 
Heysham, in mid-July. Var. callunm occurs about Clougha and near 
Quernmore, 

Oosmotriche (Odonestis) potatovia, — The larvte are often abundant 
about Heysham in the spring; the imago occurs in July. 

SaTURNIAD/E. 

Saturnin pavonia, — Abundant on the mosses around Witherslack 
and Methop; less plentiful near Quernmore in late April and May. 

DREPANIDiE. 

Drepana lacertinaria, —Fairly common at Methop and Witherslack 
in June. I have bred this species from larvae obtained in September 
near Methop bank. 

1), falcatana, —Fairly common at Methop and Witherslack in late 
May and June. 
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CUix (jlaucata. -Common in Grimsliaw Lane, at Blea Tarn, &c., in 
June. 

Notodontid-e. 

Cerura {Dicranura) furcula. —I have bred this species from Wither- 
slack and Methop larvas obtained in September. The imago occurs in 
June, on sallow tree-trunks, but is not common. 

C. (/>.) bijlda, — Scarce. I have bred this species from Methop 
larvie only, taken from aspen trees in September. “ I have taken the 
larvro on aspen trees near Faraway Moss, Witherslack, occasionally ” 
(G. Loxham). 

Dicranura vinula, —Fairly common and generally distributed in June. 

Pterostoma palpina. — Uncommon. I have bred this species from 
larvae beaten from sallow and birch near Methop bank in September. 

Lophopteryx camelina, —Occasionally in the County Asylum grounds 
in July. The larvae are common on birch and oak on the mosses at 
Cockerham, Methop, and Witherslack in September. 

Pheosia [Notodonta) Local, and not common. I have only 

bred this species from Witherslack larvae, beaten in September from 
sallow. 

Notodonta dromfidnrius, —Not uncommon on the Witherslack, Methop 
and Cockerham Mosses. The larvae occurs on birch in September. 

Phalera hucephala. — Common everywhere in June. The larvae 
occur in Grimsliaw Lane, Kidge Lane, near Hal ton, &c., on oak, in 
July and August. 

Vygara cnriula, — Not common. I have bred this species from 
larvae taken near Methop Bank in September. The imago appears in 
late April and May. 

Cymatophoride. 

IJabrosyne [Thyatira) derasa. — Fairly common at sugar near 
Bowerham Bottom, County Asylum grounds, Witherslack, Methop, 
&c., in July. 

Thyatira batis, — Fairly common at sugar in late June. County 
Asylum grounds, Bowerliam Bottom, Witherslack, &c. 

(Jymatophora duplaris. — Local. I have bred this species from 
Methop and Witherslack larvie beaten off birch in early September^ 
The imago appears in May and June. 

Noctuide. 

Bryopliila perla. —Common and well distributed on walls, July and 
August. 

Demas coryli, —Comes to sugar at Arnside and Grange in May and 
June. 

Acronycta psi. — Fairly plentiful and generally distributed in June 
and July, 

A, Iqmrina, — Local. I have only bred this species from larvae 
taken off birch trees in the County Asylum grounds (Old Side) in 
July and August. The imago appears in late May and June. 

A. megacephala, — I brought a quantity of larvae from London last 
year (1902), and have since found larvae feeding on poplar in the 
County Asylum grounds. I have also bred it from larvae taken in 
September near Methop bank, otherwise I should not have included it 
in this list. 
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A, rtimicis, —Fairly common and generally distributed in late May 
and June. The larvsB are generally to be found in dyke sides, &c., on 
rumex and various other low plants in August and September. 

A, menyanthidis, —Occurs near Methop, Clougha, &c., but is not 
common, in June. 

Craniophora (J.) Jiffustri .— Uncommon. I took three specimens in 
mid-July in the County Asylum grounds. have taken it in Cor¬ 
poration Wood, Quernmore ” (G. Loxham). 

Diloba ccbruleocejihdla. —Fairly common and generally distributed. 
The imago in September and October, and the larva on the white¬ 
thorn in June; Quernmore, Halton, Caton, Grimshaw Lane, and near 
Clougha. 

Leucania Jithargyria .— Fairly common at sugar, County Asylum 
grounds, near Halton, Grimshaw Lane, &c., in June and early July. 

L. comma* —Common at sugar and bloom; generally distributed in 
June. 

L* impura* —Abundant at sugar in July. 

L. pallejis* —Abundant everywhere at sugar in July and August. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

My attention has been called to a note on the type of the Linnean 
genus Cimex by Mr. Kirkaldy in the last number of the ‘ Entomo¬ 
logist.’ I dealt with the matter in ‘ Nature ’ of March 17th, 1904, 
and showed why C, lectularius must be regarded as the type of the 
Linnean genus, and I also pointed out that Clinocoris is a mere 
synonym of Acanthia, To this note I would ask the attention of any¬ 
one who takes any further interest in the matter. If Mr. Kirkaldy 
would consult the 12th edition of Linnaeus he would find why C. lectu- 
lariiis is classed with winged species under Cimex* —W. T. Blanpord. 

Breeding Dragonflies from the Egg. — In my note (Entom. 
xxxvii. 285) recording dimorphism in the females of IscJmura elegans 
and Enallagma cyathigenim at Wicken, I mentioned that I had attempted 
to get the females taken in copula to lay eggs, but without success. I 
now find, however, that in one of the aquaria used in the attempt with 
E. cyathigerum there are a number of dragonfly nymphs about half an 
inch in length. Before being used for the dragonflies the aquarium 
had been untouched for more than a year, and contained only small 
Crustacea, &c.; so that there can be no possibility of accidental intro¬ 
duction of the nymphs. The dragonflies taken in copula were put in a 
large muslin bag over the aquarium, and I saw the females feeling 
about under the water with the tip of the abdomen, and occasionally 
walking down the weeds till they were quite submerged, but at the 
time I could find no eggs. I should be grateful if anyone experienced 
in rearing dragonfly nymphs could tell me what is the best food to 
supply them with when they grow larger. And I should like again to 
point out that anyone interested in dragonflies who may succeed in 
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rearing considerable numbers from known parmts, of a species shewing 
female dimorphism, will be able to render valuable service to science.— 
L. Doncaster; University Museum of Zoology, Cambridge, Fob. 18th. 

[If such small animals as water-fleas can be easily obtained, these 
should be given. Otherwise decaying leaves, &c., from the bottom of 
a pond or stream will always contain bloodworms and other small life 
on which the nymphs will feed; but care must be taken that no fresh 
nymphs are introduced. The size of the nymphs of E» cyathigerum in 
the present instance x’aises an interesting question. Clearly they will 
not be full-grown and ready to emerge in May, yet they will probably 
disclose imagines this year. It is pretty certain that in this species 
emergences do take place late in the season; still there do not appear 
to be two broods annually. Possibly the eggs laid early in the season 
produce early imagines in the next season, while the late ones produce 
late imagines the next year. Are there two races, in fact ? Perhaps 
Mr. Doncaster will be able to settle the question. I have thought that 
the late males of E. cyathigerum at the Black Pond, in Surrey, have 
more pronounced markings than the early ones.—W. J. L.] 

Western Smerinthids. —The whole Smerinthid fauna of the United 
States numbers only about nine species. A few of these have spread 
over a very large area, and have split up into more or less distinguishable 
local races. Thus Smermthus cerisyi, Kirby, and Pachysphinx modesta, 
Harris, have their eastern and western forms, quite distinguishable, 
but not very well to be separated specifically. The beautiful Gala- 
symbolus exccbcaius, Abbot and Smith, is common in the States east of 
the plains, but has apparently not been reported further west.'*' At 
Pecos, New Mexico, July 22nd, 1903, 1 took a fine female of 0. exca- 
catus, with an expanse of 85 mm. It differs from the normal eastern 
form in having the upper third of the outer margin of the anterior 
wings more strongly dentate, and the colours of the wing in general 
paler and yellower, with the upper two-thirds of the median field light 
greyish ochre, leaving the dark central spot very conspicuous. Pro¬ 
visionally, this form may be treated as a variety, pecosensis ; but, as 
the pallid coloration is just what would be expected in a western race, 
judging from other known cases, it is at least probable that the dis¬ 
covery of other examples will enable us to recognize a subspecies or 
idiomorph. On the other hand, it is very likely that a similar colora¬ 
tion may occur here and there as an aberration among eastern 
examples.—T. D. A. Cockerell; Boulder, Colorado, Feb. 10th, 1905, 

Leuoophcba surinamensis, L., breeding in Britain.— With reference 
to the interesting note by Mr. Horrell in your last issue (ante^ p. 92), it 
may be worth recalling that at the October (1904) meeting of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society in Liverpool, I ex¬ 
hibited a series of this distinct little cockroach, in all stages of growth, 
which had been captured amongst turfs at Fallowfield during 1903 
and 1904, and kindly sent to me by Dr. W. E. Hoyle, M.A., and 
Mr. J. Ray Hardy, of the Manchester Museum. Cockroaches are at 

* Except in the far north-west (British Columbia), where climatic con¬ 
ditions are entirely different from those in New Mexico, 
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all times difficult to rear in captivity, and I regret that I was unable 
to keep the insects alive sufficiently long to learn much of their habits 
and life-history. I hope Mr. Horrell may be more fortunate.—B. J. B. 
Sopp; Liverpool Road, Birkdale, March ISth, 1905. 

The Mason Collection. —A portion of this historical collection of 
British Lepidoptera, accumulated by the late Philip Brookes Mason, 
Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S., &c., of Burton-on-Trent, was dispersed at 
Stevens’s Auction Rooms on March 14th and 15th last. Besides the 
extinct and rare species and numerous interesting aberrations that it 
contained, there were types and other specimens from the collection of 
Adrian Hardy Haworth, author of ‘Lepidoptera Britannica,* and 
editor of the first volume of ‘ Transactions of the Societas Entomo- 
logica,’ which was founded in London in the year 1806. Also some 
types and examples of many species from other collections that were 
formed in the early part of the last century. 

The attendance was good, but perhaps not quite so numerous, 
especially on the second day, as we have seen on other occasions when 
notable collections have come under the hammer. The bidding for many 
of the lots could hardly be described as competitive; in fact, it was some¬ 
times found necessary to combine two and even three lots before any 
desire to make an offer was evinced. The majority of the specimens 
were on white pins, and without localities, &c.; possibly, in these days 
of black pins and full data, this may have somewhat infiueuced prices. 
Altogether there were 538 lots put up during the two days, and we 
believe that the amount realized was somewhere about dBooO. In the 
following notes only the most important details of the first day’s sale 
are referred to:— 

Butterflies. — Pieris daplidice, eleven specimens, averaged 11/- 
each. The specimen mentioned in Newman’s ‘ British Butterflies ’ as 
having been reared from one of the eggs laid by a female captured near 
Dover was sold for 16/-; a pair, one of which was a female captured 
in tlie Isle of Wight in 1867, 80/- ; one example taken at Folkestone, 
and another without data, 26/- ;»three specimens (two from Sydenham), 
27/6. There were sixteen examples of Colias edusa vnr, hdice ; these 
averaged 2/6 apiece, and seemed to be not dear at the price. A speci¬ 
men of Argyrmis niohe (Canterbury), together with a long series each of 
A, euphrosyne and A. selene, only made 8/-. Of A, latonia there were 
no less than sixteen specimens, and these sold for four guineas, or at 
the rate of 5/3 each. They were in four lots of three specimens, and 
one lot of four specimens, the price per lot ranging from 14/- to 24/-. 
Ten examples of Vanessa antiopa produced £9 8s. altogether. They 
were put up singly, and the prices each were 26/- (8), 22/- (1), 18/- 
(2), 16/- (1), 14/- (2), and 8/- (1). Several of these'wore ancient 
examples from the Haworth and E. Shepherd collections, but those that 
brought the highest price were two from Horning, Norfolk (1872), and 
one taken by the late Mr. J. Sang at Darlington. An example of 
Anosia (Danais) plexippus^ L. (archippus, Fabr., erippus^ Cr.), the com¬ 
mon milk-weed butterfly of the United States. Apparently this species 
had not been noted as migratory previous to 1870. However this may 
be, its first visit to Britain seems to have been in 1876, and between 
that year and 1896 several specimens have been recorded, chiefly from 
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places on the southern and western coasts of England, and during the 
years 1885-6. The earliest report was from Wales, and the latest 
records (of specimens seen) were from Surrey and Hampshire. The 
Mason specimen was formerly in the late Mr. Tug well’s collection, and 
at the sale thereof realized 85/- It now passes into the Tring Museum 
at the enhanced price of £4 lOs. Lycmna avion, in good condition, were 
not expensive. Three lots of males, seven and eight in a lot, sold at 
7/- a time, while a series of seven females found a buyer at 12/-, and 
six other females (one with large spots) went for 20/-. The three 
dozen brought in a total of 58/-, and this gives an average of about 
1/6 each all round, or, say, 10/- per dozen males, and 80/- per dozen 
females. For three couples of L, semiargns (acis), the prices were 
45/-, 60/-, and 70/-; two lots of the same species, each comprising 
three males, 40/- and 50/- ; three males, 85/-; three males and two 
females, with long scries of L. minima, 60/-; three males, with a num¬ 
ber of L. minima, some of the latter without spots on the under side, 
82/6. Sixteen specimens of (Jhrysophanus dispar increased the total 
for the first day’s sale by J680 6s., which amount gives an average of 
about £5 per specimen. The highest price was £8 for a fine female in 
which the basal spots of the fore wings were united. The lowest bid 
was 45/- for a female example that was not exactly in the best con¬ 
dition. Two examples of C. virganrem and one of C, chryseis, from 
Haworth’s collection, together with nice series of Theda w-alhnm and 
T. pnmi (among the latter was one example without white lines on 
under side), went for £8 10s. (Janson). These two “ coppers ” are not 
now recognized as British species, but the specimens ofiered are of 
historical interest. 

Moths. —A dark specimen of Achevontia {Manduca) atropos, with 
broad black outer margin, sold for two guineas, and an example of 
Hyloicus {Sphinx) pinaUrt from Haworth’s collection, together with a 
specimen of the same species from Pi. Shepherd’s collection, only made 
12/-, whilst 18/- was ^ven for another specimen that formerly be¬ 
longed to Dr. Hewgill. Eight Deilephila euphorbia obtained £8 12s. 
One specimen labelled from “ Mr. Eaddon, Sept., 1848; larva found 
near Bideford,” ran the bidding up to 40/- ; three other Eaddon speci¬ 
mens sold for 16/-, 18/-, and 22/-each ; the specimen recorded by the 
late Mr. W. P. Weston as taken by himself in a garden at South¬ 
ampton in August, 1871, made 24/-; one from Mr. Spry’s collection 
brought in 86/-; and one from Haworth’s collection, coupled with 
D. hippophaes (Devonshire) only fetched 12/-. A specimen of Baphnis 
nerii, taken in a street at Burton-on-Trent in 1888, found a purchaser 
at 14/- ; another example from Dr. Hewgill, together with the type of 
Pklegethontius quinquemaculata. Haw., a North American species, was 
bought for the Tring Museum at a cost of £6. Deilephila galii, of 
which species there were twelve specimens, went for 2/6 apiece, while the 
seven 1). livornica ranged in price from 7/- to one guinea. Of Charo- 
campa celerio nine specimens were offered, and these sold at from 8/- 
to 20/- each, the total for the set being £o 14s. Among the Sesiadse 
were some very desirable species, and for the possession of some of 
these bidding was pretty brisk. Six examples of ‘‘ vespiformis ” were 
disposed of at from 12/- to 20/- each. Sesia scoliiformis and S. sphegi- 
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formis were put up in three assorted lots, thirteen or fourteen speci¬ 
mens in each, and fetched 14/-, 24/-, and 26/- per lot. Five specimens 
of S. andreniformis, lotted singly, produced £8 3s. altogether, but the 
price per lot varied greatly; one from E. Shepherd's collection only 
made 8/-; one from “ Rev. A. Matthews ” secured £4; two others 
went for 10/- each; and for one taken at Folkestone in 1878, 66/- 
was obtained. There was a nice series of Zygoina exulans^ but the price 
per specimen did not much exceed 1/-. Twenty-six Z. JilipendulcB, 
including two examples of the yellow form and other minor aberra¬ 
tions, sold for 20/-, For a fine specimen of the rare “ black *’ form of 
this species, known as chrysanthemi, the bidding quickly ran up to ten 
guineas (Janson). The type of Sarrothripus revayana var. stonanuft, 
Curtis, was sold for 27/6 (Janson), and the type ramulamiSj Curtis, a 
form of the same species, made 20/-. 

Aberrations. —A curious specimen of KnehUw cardamines, in which 
the orange patch on left fore wing did not extend to the apex, was 
bought by Mr. Sydney Webb for 30/-. Two females streaked with 
orange on upper or under surface were sold for 18/- and 20/- respec¬ 
tively, one going into the collection of Mr. J. A. Clark. A straw- 
coloured variety of Aryynnu selene sold for 20/- (Janson), but another 
interesting under-side aberration of the same species was obtained by 
Mr. Farn for 4/- less. There were two fine “ sports " of A, enphrosyne ; 
one of these, nearly black both above and below, was sold to Mr. Farn 
for 87/0; the other, “extraordinary light var., almost spotless, with 
cream-coloured margins,*’ reached the handsome price of £8 (Tring 
Museum). A pale straw-coloured var. of A.paphia, from E. Shepherd's 
collection, sold for £2 (Janson), and a very dark, almost black, form of 
A, aylaia wont for 20/-. Two aberrations of Satyrus semele, one tawny 
and the other very pale, were not dear at 22/-. A specimen of Kpine- 
phele ianira (jartina) “ cream coloured, with disc of fore wings orange, 
J. W. Douglas collection,’* realized £6 (Janson), and an interesting 
example of E, tithomsy “ outer disc of fore wings white with pale grey 
border,*’ was secured, we believe by Mr. Studd, for £4. An almost 
unicolorous male example of Nemeobim Ivcinay brownish orange or 
fulvous in colour, went for £3, but a similar aberration of the female 
was bought for the Tring Museum at £9. A specimen of the schmidtii 
form of Chrysophanus phlceas went for the easy price of 8/-. Although 
it was not exactly true schmidtii^ it was only removed therefrom by 
reason of the slight creamy tint of the ground colour. The specimen 
was from E. Shepherd’s collection. Among the species of Lycana 
there were some nice aberrations, but the prices obtained for them 
seemed to be low in most cases, possibly due to the absence of data. 

The gynandrous specimens were five in number, and these realized 
£4 18s.:—(1) Lycma mgon (left $ ,■ right ? ), 28/-; (2) L. icarus (left $ , 
right ? ), 18/-; (8) L, icarns (left ? , right A )> IB/-1 (4) Smerinthus 
popuU (left ^, right 2 ), 18/-; (6) 8, populi (left $, right J), 18/-. 
Three hybrid S. ocellata-populi produced only 16/-. 

Notes on the second day’s sale will be given in the May number of 
the * Entomologist.* 
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Tortriobs in the Liverpool District. —The localities worked com¬ 
prise Wallasey sand-hills, and Kirby and Simonswood Mosses, near to 
Liverpool; also Delamere Forest, some twenty miles away, in Cheshire. 
Most of the species are common and pretty generally distributed, but, 
as no local notes appear to have been published for some time, this 
record may be of interest. Tortrix jiodana, Scop., is common all 
round Liverpool. T, rosam, L., occurred freely at Wallasey, a nice 
series being bred from larvm taken on sallow early in July ; while 
T, dumetana, Tr., was captured on Kirby Moss at the end of the 
month. T, ribeana^ Hb., was taken sparingly on the Moss early in 
August, and a few corylana, Fb., were bred from Wallasey. T, uni- 
fascianay Dup., occurred freely on palings around Sefton Park, though 
worn, as a rule, when I came across them. T, viridana, L. 1 did not 
see any green specimens, although very abundant on the Mosses, and 
at Delamere in July. The moths were yellow, although many ap¬ 
peared fresh ; I attribute this to the damp, especially on the Mosses, 
where it was very noticeable. T. viinistranay L., and var. fernujaua 
occurred in some numbers at Delamere in May. I\ forsterana, Fb., 
is common throughout the district, as one would erpect of so uni¬ 
versally distributed an insect. The genus Peronea, Curt., is well 
represented. P. sponsa, Fb., was bred from beech, and the moth was 
common on palings under the trees during September. The specimens 
are all noticeably darker than a series taken at Brockley, S.E., in 1898. 
A visit to Wallasey the last week in July produced P. rarieyana, Schiff., 
which was very abundant among the burnet-rose (Rosa spinosissirna). 
The special object of search was P. pevmutana, of which only one 
example was found ; another trip on August Bank Holiday was blank 
as regards this local insect, but /^ aspersana turned up in good num¬ 
bers. It is noteworthy that the black form of varieyana was only 
found on the east side of Liverpool, in the Sefton Park district; the 
nearest approach to it, at Wallasey, was a nearly unicolorous dark’ 
brownish variety. Ter as contaminana, Hb., was a common moth round 
Sefton Park in the autumn, but I did not take many, being busy with 
other things. The pretty Dictyopteryx berymannianat L., was plentiful 
among the burnet-rose on the sand-hills throughout June ; one speci¬ 
men was a pale lemon-yellow, with the ferruginous markings obsolete. 
Penthina betulcetana, Haw., andP. corticana, Hb., are everywhere abun¬ 
dant among birch; some examples were bred from Delamere larvae 
obtained in May. Of P. sororculana, Zett., only one was captured at 
Delamere, also in May. Pardia tripunctana, Hb., and SpUonota in- 
camatana, Hb., were met with at Wallasey, where the latter simply 
swarmed the last week in July, but only seemed to last a few days in 
good condition. Aspis udmanniafia, L., is common, and found through¬ 
out the district. Sericoris urticana^ Hb., S, lacunana^ Dup., and S. 
cespitana, Hb., were also generally common. Delamere produced 
Phoxopteryx myrtHlanay Tr., in May ; abundant and easily disturbed in 
the daytime. Ilypermecia cruciana^ L., a pretty little species addicted 
to sallow, abounded on the sand-hills, and, at Wallasey, was found to 
vary scarcely at all. Grapholitha rainella, L., and Catoptria mmulana^ 
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Schl., were represented only by single specimens from Simonswood and 
Wallasey respectively. A visit to the Mosses at the end of July pro¬ 
duced PmdUca hiluuana^ Haw., P. occultana, Doug., and Retinia pini- 
colmia, Hb., as well as one H, pmivorana^ Zell., occultana being very 
common among the pines. Pccduca solandriana, L., was bred from 
birch at Delamere, and P. seml/tiscfma, St., was yielded by larva) found 
on sallow from St. Helens ; these two variable species will have more 
attention in 1905, as they appear to be common in the district. 
Kphippiphora sunilana^ Hb., and E, pflugiana, Haw., are represented by 
a few specimens of each. One specimen of Dichroravipha pctiverella^ L., 
was found at Wallasey ; at the same place, in June, Kupcccilia dnbitana^ 
Hb., occurred freely on the wing in the evening, and E, angustana, 
Hb., abounded on Kirby Moss among heather. I looked out keenly for 
evidences of melanochroic tendency, but so far as I could see there was 
no particular variation, the series I took being very little darker than 
some captured in Kent several years ago. I l\ave one insect which has 
been doubtfully referred to Padisra corticana, Hb., from Wallasey, and 
a few specimens of Fhlatodes tetraquetrana^ Haw., from Delamere Forest; 
while, in conclusion, I should state that the following species were 
observed in some numbers, viz. Sphaleroptera ictcricana^ Haw., at Wal¬ 
lasey ; Catoptria ulicetana, Haw., at Formby, on the sand-hills among 
furze; and Tortricodes hyemana, Hb., at Delamere in April.— William 
Mansbridge ; 27, Elmbank Road, Liverpool. 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — March l.sf, 1905.—Mr. F. 
Merrifield, President, in the chair.—The Duke of Bedford, K.G., 
President of the Zoological Society, &c., of Woburn Abbey, Beds., and 
16, Belgravo Square, S.W. ; M. Lucien Chopard, Membre de la 
Societo Entomologique de France, of 98, Boulevard St. Germain, 
Paris ; Mr. Wilfred Fleet, F.II.A.S., of “ Imatra,” Bournemouth ; and 
Mr. Robert Sidney Mitford, G.B., of 85, Redcliffe Square, S.W., were 
elected Fellows of the Society.—Mr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe exhibited 
an example of Oxypoda scricea, Heer, taken in Dulwich Wood, Juno 
17th, 1904, a species new to Britain; also 0, nigrina Wat. (with a 
type lent by Mr. E. A. Waterhouse), to demonstrate that it is not 
synonymous with scricea as stated on the Continent; and 0, exigua 
which is also there regarded as synonymous with 7 iigrina. —Mr. Hugh 
Main and Mr. Albert Harrison, a long series of Colias edusa, with var. 
helice, bred from one female helice sent by Dr. T. Chapman from the 
South of France, to show the proportion of type and variety obtained; 
and the results of similar experiments with Amphidasys betularia, bred 
from a male var. donbledayaria and a type female taken at Woodford, 
Essex, in 1908.—Mr. R. Priske, a specimen of Helops striata, with a 
photograph, showing an abnormal formation of the right antenna, 
which was divided into two branches from the fifth joint.—Mr. Percy 
H. Grimshaw, examples of Hydrotcsa piHpes, Stein, male and female, 
the latter sex being previously unknown; and several specimens of 
H, tuberculata, Rond, not hitherto recorded in Britain, captured by 
Mr. W. Dale and Dr. J. H. Wood in various localities.—Dr. P. A. 
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Dixey, some cocoons and perfect imagines of hybrid Saturnmisy in¬ 
cluding female and male of S, pawnia, L. x S. pyri^ Scheff., with 
added specimens of both sexes of the parent forms for comparison, 
the cross product resembling a large S, pnvonia rather than a 
small S* pyri. The exhibit further included three males and three 
females, of which the female parent was S, pnvonia and the male 
parent a hybrid between S, pavojiia male and S, spmi female, viz. tho 
cross product to which Professor Standfuss has given the name S, borne- 
manni. These six individuals had been reared from ova supplied by him, 
and Dr. Dixey gave an account of their life-history. The remaining 
four examples of the hybrid = S. schaufussi disclosed far less strongly 
marked sexual differences than in S,pnvonia, —Professor E. B. Poulton, 
F.K.S., groups of synaposeinatic Hymenoptera and Diptora captured 
by Mr. A. H. Hamm; three broken specimens of Papilio heapenis^ taken 
at Entebbe in 1903, by Mr. C. A. Wiggins, showing that the tails of a 
Papdioy if untouched by enemies, can endure a great deal of wear ; and 
Nymphaline butterflies from Northern China, apparently mimetic of the 
male HypoUrnnas viisippus^ which is not known to occur in that region. 
The President, a number of examples of Pyrameis atalanta and a 
pair of Aglaias urticce^ illustrating the effects of cold season breeding, 
by Mr. Harwood of Colchester.—Mrs. De la B. Nicholl read a paper 
on “ Butterfly-huntiiig in British Columbia and Canada,” illustrated 
by numerous examples of the species captured during the summer of 
1904.—Sir George Hampsou, B.A., F.Z.S., communicated a paper on 
‘‘ Three Remarkable New Genera of Micro-Lepidoptera.”—Mr. Herbert 
Druce, F.LS., F.Z.S., a paper entitled “Descriptions of Some New 
Species of Diurnal Lepidoptera, collected by Mr. Harold Cookson in 
Northern Rhodesia in 1903-4 ; Lycjeuidfe and Hesperiidas by Hamilton 
H. Druce, F.Z.S.”—Mr. F. DuCane Godman, F.R.S., D.C.L., a paper 
entitled “Descriptions of Some New Species of Satyridae from South 
America.”—Mr. W. L. Distant, a paper entitled, “ Additions to a 
Knowledge of the Homopterous Family of Cicadidte.”—H. Rowland- 
Brown, M.A., Hon, Sec, 

South London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
February 9th, 1905.—Mr. Hugh Main, B.Sc., F.L.S., President, in the 
chair. — A special exhibition of Hyhernia defoliaria males had been 
arranged, and series were shown by Messrs. Ray ward, Pratt, Crow, 
Browne, Hickman, Harrison, Main, Goulton, and Tonge. The variation 
ranged from uniformly dark forms to uniformly light ones, with con¬ 
siderable variation in widths and colour of the transverse markings. 
It was noted that the males migrated in large numbers, but no well 
ascertained facts were known as to the distribution of the females.— 
Mr. Rayward. living females of H, rupicapraria from Wallington. — 
Mr. Crow, on behalf of Mr. Hickman, the whole of the imagines and 
varieties bred from the brood of Arctia caia, referred to at the Exhibition 
of Varieties in November, 1904. Several extreme forms had scarcely 
any white or light markings, and yet the usually dark markings ap¬ 
peared through a veil of semitransparent smoky scales. There were no 
intermediates. — Mr. Kaye, two forms of the rare Heliconius pasithoe 
from the Demarara River. — Mr. Adkin, a series of Lycana {Cupido) 
minima, taken last year at Eastbourne, and showing an unusual 
amount of blue in the males.—Mr. South, a long series of very varied 
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specimens of Gelechia populella^ taken on birch trunks at Oxshott on 
Aug. 20th, 1904. He also showed a hybrid between Anthrocera 
(Zygcena) filipendulcB female x A, trifolii male, and contributed the 
following note:—The specimen of Zygmna exhibited was reared from 
eggs deposited by a female Z, jilipenduUn that had paired with a male 
Z. tnfolii. The parents, also exhibited, were one of the four cross 
pairs to which reference was made at a meeting of the Society held on 
Oct. 22nd, 1903 (see also Entom. xxxvii. 15). Although all the eggs 
hatched, and the larvae, over 100 in number, appeared at first to be 
doing fairly well, they gradually died off until there appeared to be only 
a few that seemed likely to survive the winter. In the spring of 1904 
it was found that only four larvae gave any promise of completing their 
metamorphoses, but two of these ultimately disappeared ; the other two 
formed cocoons in due course, but only one imago emerged, and this 
was unable to clear itself properly from the pupal case. The specimen 
therefore is imperfectly developed, and each antenna is still encased in 
the pupal sheath. However, it is evident that the offspring has in¬ 
herited characters of each parent, but in a modified form. The sixth 
spot of the fore wings is present, but only faintly discernible (in the 
female parent this spot is unusually large, and united with spot 5); 
the border of the hind wings is much broader than in Z.jHipendula^ 
but not quite so broad as in Z, trifolii. Altogether the specimen closely 
resembles the form of Z, filipendidce known as var. hippocrepidis, —Mr. 
Edward, two male examples of the rare Papilio hlumei^ from Celebes.— 
Mr. Priske, an example of Calosoma sijcophanta, recently picked up in 
Kew Gardens. — Dr. Chapman, a long series of bred Ilnstula {IHchelia) 
hyerana and its dark var. marginata, a Tortrix from the South of 
France, together with a quantity of details of its life-history, including 
larvsa in each instar, pupa-cases, stems of asphodel showing the 
ravages, photographs of ova, microscopical slides showing tubercles, 
&c., and read a paper on the exhibit. 

February 2,Std, —The President in the chair. — Mr. G. H. Briault, of 
Acton, was elected a member. — There was a special exhibition of 
Hybernia viarginaria {progemmaria), — Messrs. Harrison and Main, 
series from (1) Epping Forest, mostly typical; (2) neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, including a number of var. fiucata ; (8) Delamere Forest, 
only a few var. fiiscata, — Mr. Tonge, series from Tilgate Forest and 
Eeigate, with some very prettily variegated forms from the latter 
place.—Mr. Priske, a short series from Kichmond Park, including one 
specimen with the basal half of the fore wings dark, and the only 
example of southern origin approaching var. mscata, —Mr. Adkin, bred 
series from Yorkshire, and read notes on the brood, together with 
series from Rannoch, Kent, and Surrey. — Messrs. Dennis, Rayward, 
Edwards, and Turner also exhibited series from various southern 
localities. — A discussion took place, and it was noted (1) that all the 
southern specimens had light hind wings, while in all var. fuscata 
forms they were dark; (2) all but var. fuscata had the submarginal 
row of light wedge-shaped marks on the fore wings ; and (8) a general 
absence of intermediate forms between the general type and the dark 
var. — Mr. Priske, a specimen of Helops striatus in which the left 
antenna was bifurcated about one-third of its length from the apex.— 
Mr. Main exhibited specimens of various species of scorpions, and also 
an example of the king-crab (Ldmulvs), and by means of a series of 
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diagrams showed that many of their characters appeared to point out 
a somewhat closer relationship than was formerly considered to be the 
case.— Hy. J. Turner, Hon, Ilep, Sec, 

Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society. — The second 
ordinary meeting of the session was held in the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool, on Monday, February 20th, Mr. Richard Wilding, Vice- 
President, in the chair.—Mr. G. Lissant Cox, of Oxton, was elected a 
member of the Society.—Donations to the library were announced 
from Messrs. J. W. Carter, F.E.S., H. B. Score, F.R.G.S., and E. J. 
B. Sopp, F.R.Met. S.—A paper was communicated by Mr. William 
Mansbridge, F.E.S., on ‘‘ The Tortrices of the Liverpool District,” in 
which, in addition to the enumeration of the species met with, much 
valuable information was given on the habits of many of the more 
noteworthy insects, both in the larval and imaginal states. Several 
allied groups of the Micro-Lepidoptera were also discussed, and notes 
of considerable interest-relating to life history given. Altogether four 
Pyrales, six Crambidee, three Pterophori, forty-three Tortrices (of 
which fifteen were bred), and twenty-six Tine© were dealt with. The 
Chairman congratulated Mr. Mansbridge on his paper, and the Society 
on possessing such a keen worker amongst the Micro-Lepidoptera of the 
district. After remarks by Messrs. F. N. Pierce, W. H. Holt, and Dr. 
J. Cotton, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer,—Amongst 
the many interesting exhibits on view were the following:—Several 
cases of Micro-Lepidoptera, to illustrate the paper, including fine 
series of Fhycis fusca '^carhonariella^ Ephestia clntelia^ Teras contami- 
nanUf Dictyopteryx herymcmniana (a very pallid form), Catoptria cemu- 
lana, &c., by Mr. Mansbridge ; varieties of Abraxas yrossiilariataf in¬ 
cluding fine light forms, in which the dark markings were almost 
obliterated, by Mr. Mountfield^ Morplio cypris (ColumWa), Caligo tele- 
munitiSy Hypolimnas salmacis^ and Dismorphia neviesis (South America), 
by Mr. J. J. Richardson, who also showed a live specimen of Derviestes 
peruviana from Liverpool ; Antoi'icum sulcatum (Oliv.), and Longitarsus 
(Eniginosus, and other recent additions to the British list, by Mr. W. E. 
Sharp, F.E.S. ; (Edemera virescens, L. (pair), and Malachius hamvillei, 
Putore, recent additions to the British list, and a specimen of the very 
rare Bayous lutosiis^ Glyll-> by Mr. W. Thouless, F.E.S. ; Anchornenus 
grarilipesy Duft, of which only one or two specimens have been recorded 
for Britain ; Quedius nigrocecruleus, Rey, of which only three British 
specimens are known ; and Bembidium quadripustulatum, one of the 
rarest of our Bembidia; all three species captured and exhibited by 
Mr. E. C. Bedwell, F.E.S. ; Triplax bicolor, Gyll. (with T, russica and 
T, imea for comparison), recently reinstated in the British list on its 
occurrence to Mr. R. S. Bagnall, for whom the insects were exhibited 
by the Secretary. Leucophma surinamensxs^ an exotic cockraoch, just 
received from the Liverpool Docks, was shown by Mr. Sopp.—E. J. B. 
Sopp and J. R. le B. Tomlin, Hon, Secs, 

Birmingham Entomological Society. — Februai'y 20th, 1905.—Mr. 
G. T. Bethune-Baker, President, in the chair.—Annual Meeting. The 
various annual reports were received, and the officers and council were 
elected for the ensuing year.—Mr. W. E. Collinge, The University, was 
elected a member.— A resolution was carried to invite the following 
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gentlemen to become honorary members of the Society:—Mr. H. St. 
J. K. Donisthorpe, F.Z.S., F.E.S.; Eev. F. D. Morice, M.A., F.E.S.; 
Messrs. E. Saunders, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.E.S., and J. W. Tutt, F.E.S. 
—Mr. G. H. Kenrick exhibited a few insects collected by himself in 
the North of Scotland last year in the intervals of shooting; he said 
the most interesting perhaps were nice silvery forms of Larmtia 
autumnata, Bkh. They also included Calocinnpa solidaffinis, which was 
not uncommon, and Anaitis pahidatu var. imhntata, Hb. — Mr. J. T. 
Fountain exhibited Adopma thanmas (Unea) and A, lineola, taken to¬ 
gether in the Wye Valley ; also bred Actias selene, Hb., reared in this 
country from Indian ova.—Mr. A. H. Martineau exhibited a spray of 
oak with three different kinds of galls on close together; they were 
probably made by Xeiiroterus leuticularis, 01., Andricm fecundatnx, 
Hart., and Dryophanta divisa^ Hart. ; he also showed Pemphredon 
lethifer, Schenck., bred from bramble-stems gathered at Marston Green, 
together with its parasites, the chrysid Ellampus auratiis, L., and the 
ichneumon Perithoiis divinator^ Rossi. — Mr. W. Harrison showed a 
nice series of Krioyaster lanestns^h.y breed from a brood of larvae found 
at Trench Woods; some had emerged in 1902, and others in 1904.— 
CoLBRAN J. Wainwright, Hurt, Sec, 

Hawaiian Entomological Society. — A preliminary meeting was 
held in December last, and the constitution of the Society was formu¬ 
lated on January 26th. The following are the oflScers for 1905:— 
President: R. C. L. Perkins (Supt. of Entomology, Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters* Experimental Sta.), who appointed Alexander Craw (Supt. 
of Entomology, Bureau of Agriculture and Forestry) as Vice-President; 
Secretary and Treasurer : Jacob Kotinsky (Asst. Entomologist, Bureau 
of Agriculture and Forestry); Committee; D. L. Van Dine (Entomo¬ 
logist U.S. Experiment Sta.), and Otto H. Swezey (Asst. Entomologist, 
Hawaiian Planters’ Sta.). Twelve members constitute the Society so 
far, which meets the first Thursday in every month, at the Bureau of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu, 7.30 to 10 p.m., for the study of 
the Arthropoda, especially of the Pacific Region.—G. W. Kirkaldy. 


OBITUARY. 

With much regret we have recently heard that Mr. Alfred Beaumont, 
of Gosfield, Essex, died early in March of this year. He was a most 
indefatigable worker, and his interest was extended to all orders of the 
Insecta, although Coleoptera was possibly his strong point. He was 
especially keen in his investigations, and was sometimes rewarded by 
the discovery of additions to the British lists of Diptera and Hymeno- 
ptera, or more frequently by the capture of very rare species in those 
orders or in Coleoptera. There are many notes from his pen in the 
* Entomologists* Monthly Magazine * subsequent to the year 1882; and 
there are also a few of his contributions in the ‘ Entomologist,’ the 
latest of which was published in the number for December, 1904. He 
was a Fellow of the Entomological Society of London, and one of the 
oldest, having been elected in 1851. A man of high principle, stead¬ 
fast courage, and great tenacity of purpose, Mr. Beaumont was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him. 
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DESCKIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OP CICADID^. 
By W. L. Distant. 



Subfam. Gji^:anin^. 

Div. G^:anaria. 

Gaana vestita^ sp. n. 

3 ". Body and legs black ; head with an oblique spot on each side 
of vertex at inner margins of eyes, mesonotum with a curved trans¬ 
verse series of four spots, and two central spots to cruciform elevation 
golden yellow ; posterior abdominal segmental margins narrowly 
luteous ; abdomen beneath with two discal spots on second, third, 
fourth, and fifth segments and an apical lateral spot on each side, 
stramineous; tegmina black on basal, dark fuscous on apical area 
with the venation black; radial area, large elongate spots in the two 
lower ulnar and claval areas, Sind a broad transverse fascia near 
middle, stramineous; wings with more than basal half stramineous, 

ENTOM.—MAY, 1905. L 
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remaining area dark fuscous with the venation black; rostrum just 
passing the intermediate coxsb ; opercula small, obliquely transverse. 
Long. excL tegm. ^, 40 millim. Exp. tegm. 102 millim. 

Hah. Yuhnan; Yunnansen (Excoffier ; Paris Mus.). 

This beautiful species is allied to (?. sulphurea, Hope. 


BUTTEEFLIES COLLECTED BY SUEGEON LAMBEET, 
E.N., AT VLADIMAE BAY, <&c., AUGUST, 1897. 

By Henry Charles Lang, M.D., F.E.S., M.E.C.S., &c. 

This small collection came into my bands through Mr. 0. E. 
Janson in 1900 ; it consists of one hundred and five specimens, 
collected by Surgeon Lambert at Vladimar Bay, in Eussian 
Tartary, between the dates of August Ist and 9th, 1897, and a 
few from Port Hamilton, in Corea, on June 16th and 17th of the 
same year. Owing to the care with which these specimens were 
labelled, I am able to give the exact dates. He also collected in 
Japan and China, but at the time of seeing the collection I was 
not interested in these latter, as I did not then consider that the 
butterflies of Japan and China should be included in the Palee- 
arctic Eegion, though I have now altered my views in this respect 
as regards Japan. 

Papilionidje. 

Papilio anithuSf L.—Eight males, one female ; August 5th to 8th, 
1897. Vladimar Bay. On comparing these with four males and five 
females from Pryer's collection, taken near Tokio, I find that the 
Japanese specimens differ as regards the males from those from 
Vladimar Bay in having the marginal band of the hind wings broader, 
and reaching to the discoidal cell, just as in P. machaon var. sphyrus. 
Four of the Japanese females differ in no way from that from the 
Amur, and the fifth only in being somewhat larger, and in the deeper 
yellow of the ground colour. 

P. machaon, L.—One female; August 8rd, 1897. Vladimar Bay. 
Differs in nothing from ordinary large European specimens ; expanse, 
8J in. Certainly not to be considered as var. hippocrates. 

P. biniwr, Cram.—One female. Port Hamilton, Corea, June 16th, 
1897. The ordinary typical form. 

P. Manor var. maackii, M4n.—Vladimar Bay. Two m^,les, August 
8th and 9th, 1897; two females, August 9th, 1897. These resemble 
specimens from Japan. 

Pamassim nomion, Fisch.—Vladimar Bay. Two males, August 
5th and 6th, 1897 ; three females, August 5th and 9th, 1897. 

PlERIDiE. 

Pieris rapa, L.—Vladimar Bay. One female, August 8th, 1897— 
usual typical form; one female, August 8th, 1897—var. orientalis, 
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Oberfch. Larger, bases of anterior wings dusky; resembles some of 
Fryer’s specimens from Japan. 

P. melete, Mdn.—Vladimar Bay. One male, August 5th, 1897. 

Leptidia sinapu, L., gen. cest. dinienm, B.— Vladimar Bay. One 
male, August 9th, 1897. This specimen differs in no way from 
European examples. 

L. amurmsis. Men.—Vladimar Bay, Two specimens, August 6th ; 
two, August 8th; one, August 9th; two without date. These seven 
specimens do not differ from those in a series of twenty-eight speci¬ 
mens taken by Fryer at Oiwaki, Japan, or from others received from 
the late Dr. Staudinger from the Amur. I have never been able to 
understand why Staudinger should suggest that amurensis is a var. of 
sinapis, and yet gives dnjxmcJieli specific rank. From Vladimar Bay it 
will be noticed that we have sinapu in its summer form, taken at the 
same time as amurensis^ which is altogether different in its appearance 
and conformation. 

Colias hyale var. poliographus^ Mots.—Fort Hamilton, Corea. June 
6th, 17th. 

C, aurora^ Esp.—Vladimar Bay. August, 1897. One worn female. 

Nymphalid^. 

Limenitis sydi var. latefasciata, Men.—Vladimar Bay. One female, 
August 8th, 1897. 

Melitma plotina, Brem. — Vladimar Bay. One female, August 6th, 
1897. 

Argynnu selene^ Schiff.—Vladimar Bay. One female, August 6th, 
1897. 

A. daphne, Schiff.—Vladimar Bay. Ten males, August 6th; one 
male and three females, August 8th. The males are smaller, and 
both sexes are less vividly fulvous than the specimens taken by myself 
in Frovence and Hungary. 

A, aqlaia var. fortuna, Jans.—^Vladimar Bay. One female, August 
9th, 1897. 

A. adippe var. xanthodippe, Fixs. — Vladimar Bay. Two males, 
August 6th ; one, August 8rd, one female which I put down to this 
var., as the silvery markings are absent except the marginal lunules. 
Some specimens of this come very near to the Spanish ab. cleodippe. 
This form differs from the next, not only in the absence of the silvery 
spots, but in having the androconia on veins 2 and 8 of the fore wings. 
A form received from Staudinger in 1898 from Kentei resembles the 
above, and was named cleodlppe. The present edition calls it xantho- 
dippe, retaining cleodippe for the Spanish var. 

/ A, adippe var. pallescens, Butl. — Vladimar Bay. Two males on 
August Ist, and six on August 6th ; one female, August 3rd. I place 
these under this head on the strength of Staudinger’s remark, “ 
lunul. marginalibus argenteis.” All these males have the androconia 
only on vein 2. Mr. Elwes (Trans. Ent. Soc. 842, 1899) says : 
“ Those with the androconia only on vein 2 seem to occur in Amurland, 
Korea, and in North and Central China and Japan.*’ He expresses 
an opinion that they may belong to another species. It is to be 
remarked that typical adippe and vars. cleodoxa and chlorodippe have 

L 2 
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the androconia on veins 2 and 8. In 1898 I received a form from the 
Transbaical named chrysodippe^ with the androconia as in the present 
form. 

A. laodice^ Pallas.—Vladimar Bay. Four males, August 6th, 8th, 
9th, 1897. These do not differ from European specimens except in 
the paleness of the colour of the upper surface. 

Melanargia halimede, M6n.—Vladimar Bay. Three males, three 
females, August 5th, 1897. 

M, meridionalis, Feld. — One male, Port Hamilton, Corea, June 
17th ; two males, four females, Vladimar Bay, August 8rd, 6th, 
and 8tb. 

Satyriis dnjas, Esp. — Vladimar Bay. Four males, August 8th, 
1897. Three of these have the under side of hind wings unicolorous. 

Pararge achine, Sc., var. achinoiden, Butl. — Two females, rather 
worn, August 5th, 1897, Vladimar Bay. (“Var. major, ocellis majori- 
bus,” St. Cat.). 

Aphantopus hyperanthiis, L., var. oceUatus^ Butl. — One male, three 
females, August 6th, 1897, Vladimar Bay. These agree with Stau- 
dinger’s remark, major, subt. obscurior, ocellis majoribus,’* as regards 
the ocelli, which are larger; but the ground colour is certainly not 
“ obscurior,” but rather lighter than usual. 

Ccenonympha cedippm^ F.—Vladimar Bay. Two males, August 6th, 
1897. These do not in any way differ from European specimens. I 
think that it is worthy of remark that the three species last enumerated, 
which have so strong a superficial resemblance to one another, should 
have all been taken in the same locality, and at the same time. 

Lyc^nid^e. 

Chrysophaniiit dispar^ Haw., var. avratus. Leech. — One male, one 
female, August 8th, 1897, Vladimar Bay. These exactly tally with 
Staudinger’s diagnosis (“ supra impunctatus, $ al. post, nigri- 
cantoribus; sub. al. post, griseis, non cterulescentibus ”). This 
appears to me much nearer the true British type than the Euro-Asiatic 
rutilus in the general appearance and size, and in the width of the 
submarginal band on the under side hind wings; but there is only a 
trace of a discoidal spot in the male, and an entire absence of the blue 
basal shading found in true dispar. The hind wings of the female 
above more resemble those of female hippothoe. 

C. hippothoe, L., var. arnurensis, Stgr.—Two males, rather worn, 
Vladimar Bay, August 8th and 9th, 1897. This var. is distinguished 
from the type by its larger size, more brilliant colour, and by a double 
discoidal spot on the hind wings. It greatly resembles var. caudens as 
far as the male is concerned, but has less of the violet reflection seen in 
that form. 

Lycana arygyronomon, Bgst. — Vladimar Bay. Two males, rather 
large and brightly coloured, August 6th, 1897. 

L, cleobis, Brem.—Vladimar Bay. Two males, five females, August 
8th, 1897. A very variable species. 

L. euphemiis, Hb., var. obseurata, Stgr. — Vladimar Bay. Three 
females, rather worn, August 6tb. 
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PAPILIO STEINBACIII, spec. kov. 

By the Hon. Walter Eothschild. 

Allied to P. quadratuSy Staud. 

. Fore wing a little broader than in quadratm ; no fringe-spots; 
a white patch divided by not reaching to but occasionally 
extending to SM^. Hind wing strongly dentate, subcaudate; a row 
of spots round apex of cell from to (SM^), and a dot in cell, which 
is sometimes missing, posterior spot and base of spot white, 

the other spots red ; fringe-spots white ; wool in abdominal fold short, 
dirty grey, no tuft of spreading hairs at base of fold as is the case in 
quadratnif; vein much less distal than in quadratm. Under side 
like upper, a little paler, white spots of fore wing somewhat larger, 
spots of hind wing much paler, an additional red spot at anal angle. 
Palpus and abdomen quite black. 

? . Pore wing with a large white patch traversed by veins and 
M*, and a minute spot in cell; no fringe-spots. Hind wing with white 
fringe-spots; a red band distally of cell from near IV to (SM^), spot 
being the longest, last spot slightly white at posterior edge. 
Under side of fore wing like upper, but paler; baud of hind wing pale 
rosy pink, last spot and bases of the two preceding ones whitish pink, 
a separate red spot close to anal angle. Palpus black, eighth stcruite 
of abdomen and edge of seventh red (vaginal spot). 

Herr J. Steinbach found four males and one female of this 
interesting species near Santa Cruz de la Sierra, East Bolivia, 
between P'ebruary and June, 1904. 


NOTES ON LEPIDOPTERA IN 1901. 

By J. C. F. & H. P. Fryer. 

As far as our experience went the season of 1904 was below 
the average, especially in “ Micros/’ possibly owing to the cold 
and wet of the previous year. 

Two facts were remarked, and are perhaps worth mentioning 
—a greater tendency than usual in all variable species to pro¬ 
duce dark forms—and the prevalence in many species of more 
than the usual number of broods, the latter perhaps on account 
of the long hot summer. For instance, among such species as 
Orrhodia ligula (spadicea) and Anchocelis pistacina several freshly 
emerged Leucania pallens seemed sadly out of place. Various 
localities such as Monk’s Wood, Wicken, and the Norfolk Broads 
were well worked, but only in the daytime, and nothing of 
general interest was obtained. Sugar and light were also given 
a good trial in the neighbourhood of Chatteris, but the fact that 
there are no woods or fens near probably accounts for the 
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absence of any species worthy of remark, for, although most of 
the commoner Noctusewere abundant, one specimen of Acronycta 
strigosa was the only rarity taken. The number of species 
observed was upwards of four hundred, but the following only 
seem to deserve mention:— 

Sesia J'onniciformis, —This species appears to occur plentifully in 
nearly all willow-holts, but we find it hard to obtain in good condition. 
Trochilium bemheciformis^ which usually occurs with it, is easily bred, 
but the few larvae of S. formiciformis which we have taken have died 
in the willow-stumps before becoming pupae. 

Acronycta striyona. —One specimen at sugar near Chatteris. As far 
as we are aware, this is the only record for some thirty years in this 
district. When it is remembered that its food-plant (hawthorn) is so 
universally distributed, and that the species is reported to be not hard 
to breed in confinement, it seems curious that it should occur so in¬ 
frequently. 

Senta viaritiina {iilva ),—Although the food-plant is common in the 
district, this species occurs in one locality only, and that one of 
extremely limited extent. It would seem natural to attribute the 
absence of this and other reed species such as Leucania straminea and 
L. ohsoleta to the fact that the reeds are cut nearly every year when 
the dykes are cleansed, but if this be so, it is difficult to explain the 
profusion of Calamia phraymitidhj which feeds in a very similar way. 

Ccenobia despecta ,—The above remark applies as to locality, but 
despecta occurs there in much greater numbers. The insect appears to 
bo confined to that part of the habitat where the food-plant is liable 
during a considerable portion of the year to be covered with water. 
Last year we succeeded in breeding several specimens from plants of 
Juncus lamprocarpus (?). 

HydrcBcia nictitans ,—Noted only on account of the occurrence of 
the greyish yellow form at Hunstanton, and one of a dark chocolate at 
Waxham. It is strange that, considering that the localities are so very 
similar in character, that not a single dark specimen was taken at 
Hunstanton, nor yellow one at Waxham. 

Noctua xanthographa ,—Occurred at Waxham in immense numbers. 
On each of thirteen posts there was an average of over thirty insects on 
several evenings, so that there was really no room for any other species. 

Aglossa cuprealia, —Plentiful in one cake and meal granary. We 
have endeavoured to establish **colonies” in similar situations, but 
hitherto without much success. 

Acccntropm nivetis, — About thirty years ago this occurred in large 
numbers at light. Since then, although the dykes containing its food- 
plant have many times been diligently searched, no specimen has been 
seen. Our surprise was therefore great on taking a single specimen at 
an acetylene light exposed on the top of a house between fifty and sixty 
feet high, the house itself standing some twenty-five feet above the 
level of the surrounding fen-land. One would hardly associate such 
powers of flight with this insect. 

Cramhus salinellns, — A single specimen at Weybourne, and that a 
variety. Although we have collected in salt-marshes for years, we 
have not found the way of taking this species. 
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Bactra furfurana, — Hunstanton. Very local and very small in 
size in the locality in which we found it. 

Ephippiphora inopiana, — Weybourne, among Inula and Artemisia^ 
Both have been mentioned as its food-plant, but we are uncertain on 
which it feeds. 

Xanthosetia zmgana. — Chatteris. Besides the type there was a 
noticeable proportion of the form fetruganat as well as forms inter¬ 
mediate between the two. 

Conchylis alternana. —Waxham. Taken on heads of Centaurea, 

Anesychia funerella, —Common in the fen-dykes around Chatteris, 
both larva and imago, but for some reason we have not succeeded in 
breeding it. 

Depressana Jiavella, —For the last two years we have bred this 
species, together with Sciaphilae, from the spun-up heads of Ranun¬ 
culus, as well as from rolled leaves of Centaurea, Two kinds of larvae 
were noticed, a pink one and a dark green ; neither of these, however, 
on pupation, attained the size of the jlavella larva when feeding on its 
usual food-plant, Centaurea, 

Depressaria badiella ,—A curious form of this species was also bred 
from the buttercup-heads above referred to, the larva having been 
probably introduced by mistake. 

The Priory, Chatteris: April 6th, 1905. 


CUERENT NOTES. 

By G. W. Kirkaldy. 

(Continued from p. 58.) 

1. E. Krodei/ : “ Dutch Einwirkung niederer Temperaturen 
auf daa Puppenstadium erzielte Aberrationen der Lycaena- 
arten” (Allgem. Zeitschr. fiir Entom. ix. pp. 49-55, 103- 
110, 134-7 ; text-figs. 1-21. (Feb. to April, 1904) [Lepi- 
dopteraj). 

2. H. ScHouTEDEN : “ Faune entom. de I’Afrique tropicale: 
llhyncbota sethiopica ” i. (Ann. Mus. Congo Zool. (iii.) i. 
pp. 1-131; Index and Corrigenda; pis. i. and ii. (Nov. 

1903) [HemipteraJ). 

8. W. W. Froogatt : “ Locusts and Grasshoppers, part 2 ” 
(Agr. Gaz. N.S. Wales, xv. pp. 240-3, with coloured plate 
(unnumbered) (March 2, 1904) [Orthoptera]). 

4. F. M. Jones : “ Pitcher-Plant Insects ” (Ent. News, xv. 
pp. 14-7 ; pis. iii. and iv. (Jan. 1904)). 

5. M. Gillmer : ** Ein gynandromorphes Examplar von dem 
Hybriden Smerinthus hybridus, Stephens” (1860) (Allg. 
Zeitschr. f. Ent. ix. pp. 140-3; text-figs. 1-3. Apl. 15, 

1904) [Lepidopteral). 

6. E. P. Van Duzeb : “ Annotated list of the Pentatomidae 
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recorded from America, North of Mexico,” &c. (Trans. 
Amer. Ent. Soc. xxx. pp. 1-80 (1904) [Hemiptera]). 

7. W. M. Schoyen: “ Beretning om Skadeinsekter og Plante- 
sygdomme ”; 1903 (Aarsher, Offent. Foranst. Landbr. 
Fremme; [sep. p. 1-86J (1904). 

8. T. W. Kirk: “Kep. Biology,” &c. (11th Rep. Dep. Agr. 
1903, pp. 3G3-461; 40 plates and 5 text-figs. (1903)). 

9. ” Proc. 16th Ahnual Meeting Assn. Economic Entomolo¬ 
gists ” (Bull. Div. Ent. U.S. no. 46, pp. 1-113; plates i. 
and ii.; 1 text-fig. (1904)). 

10. E. D. Sanderson: “Report of the Entomologist” (14 
Ann. Rep. Delaware Agr. Exp. Sta. for 1902, pp. 109-51; 
figs. 10-16 (1903)). 

11. W. E. Britton : “ 8 Rep. State Entom.” (Rep. Connecti¬ 
cut Agr. Exp. Sta. for 1908, pp. i-iv and 199-286, pis. 
i.-viii.; text-figs. 27-42 (1904) ). 

12. C. S. Banks : “ Preliminary Bulletin on Insects of the 
Cacao ” (Bui. Biol. Lab. Dep. Interior Philippine Isles, 
no. 1, pp. 1-58; coloured frontispiece, and figs. 1-60 
(totalling 51 plates) (1904)). 

13. J. H. Maiden : “ The Flora of Norfolk Island, part 1 ” 
(Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., xxviii. pp. 692-786, pi. 38 
(April 28th, 1904)). 

14. F. L. Washburn : “ Injurious Insects of 1903 ” (Bull. 
Minnesota Agr. Exp. Sta. 84, pj). i-viii and 1-184; 
coloured plate and text-figs. 1-119 (Dec. 1903)). 

15. II. A. Ballou : “ Further Notes on Pests attacking the 
Cotton Plant in the West Indies ” (West Indian Bull. iv. 
pp. 826-48 (1904)). 

16. D. Sharp: “Description of a new Genus and Species of 
Coleoptera (Family HispidsB) from New Britain” (Proc. 
Linn. Soc. N S.W. xxviii. pp. 924-5 (April 28th, 1904)). 

17. F. Muir & D. Sharp: “On the Egg-cases and Early 
Stages of some Cassididse ” (Tr. Ent. Soc. Loud. pp. 1-23, 
pi. i.-v. (April 27th, 1904) [Coleoptera]). 

18. C. L. Marlatt : “ Importations of Beneficial Insects into 
California ” (Bull. U.S. Div. Ent. 44, pp. 1-99, text-figs. 
1-19 (1904)). 

19. 0. F. Cook : “ An Enemy of the Cotton Boll Weevil ” 
(Rep. U. S. Dep. Agric. 78, pp. 1-7 (May 27th, 1904) 
[Hymen, and Col.]). 

20. C. Sasaki : “ On the Wax producing Coccid, Ericcrus pe-la, 
Westwood ” (Bull. Col. Agr. Tokyo Imp. Univ. vi. pp. 1- 
13, pi. 1-2 (coloured) (March, 1904)). 

21. F. E. Bemis : “ The Aleyrodids, or Mealy-winged Flies, of 
California, with references to other American Species” 
(Proc. U.S. Mus. xxvii. pp. 471-637, pis. 27-87 (1904)). 

22. T. Pergande : “ On some of the Aphides affecting Grains 
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and Grasses of the United States ” (Bull. U.S. Div. Ent. 
44 pp.). 

23. G. Leonardi : “ Generi e specie di Diaspiti ” (Ann. Scuola 
Agric. Portici, v. 1903) [Hemiptera]). 

24. P. Spaulding: “Two Fungi growing in Holes made by 
Wood-boring Insects ” (15th Ann. Eep. Missouri Bot. 
Gardens, pp. 73-7, pis. 26-7 (1904) [Col.]). 

25. H. Osborn: “ The Economic Status of the Pulgorid8D“{Proc. 
26th Meeting Soc. Prom. Agr. Sc.pp. 32-6(1904) [Hem]). 

26. A. H. Kirkland : “ Usefulness of the American Toad “ 
(Farmers’ Bull. 196, U.S. Dep. Agr. pp. 1-16 (1904)). 

27. H. E. Hodgkiss : “ The Life-history Treatment of a Com¬ 
mon Palm Scale (Chrysomphalus dictyospenni, Morgan) “ 
(41st Ann. liep. Massachusetts Agr. Coll. [Publ. Doc. 81], 
pp. 95-106, pis. 1 and 2 (Jan. 1904)). 

28. K. A. Cooley : “ First Annual Kep. State Entom.” (Bull. 
Montana Agr. Exp. Sta. 51, pp. 199-274; frontispiece and 
pis. i.-vii.; text-ligs. 2-10 (Jan. 1904)). 

29. G. A. Baer: “Note sur un Membracide, myrmecophile 
de la li^publique Argentine [Hemipt.] ” (Bull. Soc. Ent. 
France, 1903, pp. 306-8). 

30. J. G. Sanders : “ Coccidas of Ohio, I.” (Ohio State Acad. 
Sci., Special Papers 8, pp. 25-92, pis. 1-9 (May 16th, 
1904) [Hem.]). 

31. J. li. DE LA Torre Bueno: “A Pahearctic Notonecta” 
(Ent. News, xv. 220-1 (June, 1904) [Hem.]). 

32. C. Sasaki : “ On the Feeding of Silkworms with the Leaves 
of Cudrania triloba, Hance “ (Bull. Coll. Agr. Tokyo Imp. 
Univ. vi. pp. 15-9, pis. 3 and 4 (March, 1904)). 

33. Ditto : “ Corean Pace of Silkworms ” (op. cit. 21-6, pi. 5). 

34. Ditto : “ The Beggar Race (Kojikiko) of Silkworms ” (op. 
cit. 27-31). 

35. Ditto: “Double Cocoon Race of Silkworms” (op. cit. 
33-6, pi. 6). 

36. Ditto: “ On the Feeding of the Silkworms with the Leaves 
of wild and cultivated Mulberry-trees ” (op. cit. 37-41). 

37. Ditto : “ Some Observations on Anthcroea (Bovihyx) 

yaviamai, G. M., and the Methods of its Rearing in 
Japan” (op. cit. 43-50, pi. 7). 

38. C. M. Weed : “ The Brown-tail Moth in New Hampshire ” 
(Bull. N. H. Agr. Sta. 107, pp. 45-60, text-figs. 1-10 
(Feb. 1904) [Lepid.]). 

39. Ditto : “ The Pernicious or San Job6 Scale in New Hamp¬ 
shire ” (op. cit. 109, pp. 73-83, text-figs. 1-3 (March, 
1904) [Hem.]). 

Krodel (1) discusses the aberrations of Lyccena corydon and 
daman caused by low temperature experiments on their pupto. 
Twenty-one under sides are figured. 
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Schouteden (2) has published the first part of a proposed 
monograph of the Ethiopian Hemiptera, prepared on the largest 
scale. In this the Scutellerinse and GraphosomatinsB subfamilies 
of the CimicidfiB are detailed, with two finely coloured plates. 

E. P. Van Duzee (6) has given us a much-needed list of the 
CimicidsB (or Pentatomidse as he calls them) of North America, 
twelve species and one variety being here added. 191 species are 
recorded, 163 being known to the author. The paper is charac¬ 
terized by extreme care and precision in the description and 
notes, but it is regretted that the author has rejected the nomen¬ 
clature of Bergroth and Kirkaldy, based upon priority, and fallen 
back on the irregular nomenclature of Lethierry and Severin. 

Schoyen (7) discusses the injurious insects of Norway during 
1903, on corn, grass, cabbage, fruit-trees, &:c. There are ex¬ 
tended notes on the biology of many of the species, most of 
which are also British.* 

T. W. Kirk’s lieport (8) is largely concerned with fruits and 
their inspection; as regards entomology. Phylloxera is, as usual, 
dealt with at some length, and there is also a brief notice (with 
figures) of the Fulgorid Pochazia australis^ the vinehopper. 
There are also interesting notes, with photographs, of some of 
the South Sea Islands. “ Pests and diseases are worst on the 
Island of Karo tonga, which appears to be a perfect paradise 
for all species. We understand that there is a little scale on 
Aitutaki, but the other islands visited are, so far as our ob¬ 
servations went, practically free from pests, except black aphis.” 

The Proceedings of the recent meeting of the Association 
of Economic Entomologists (9) contain, as usual, a mass of 
interesting details on all topics. 0. H. »^wezey presents ob¬ 
servations on the life-history of Liharnia campestris and 
lutidenta (Hemiptera), which are parasitised by a Proctotrypid 
Hymenopteron, Gonotopus bicolor. This is the form which 
has recently been introduced into the Hawaiian Islands to 
check the ravages of Perkinaiella saccharicida, a Fulgorid pest 
on sugar-cane. 

Sanderson’s Report (10) deals principally with Hemiptera; 
the seventeen-year Cicada {Tilncen septendecim) and the harle¬ 
quin cabbage-bug {Murgantia histrionica) ; both these are illus¬ 
trated by photographs. 

Britton (11) details at length the fight with the San Jose 
scale {Aspidiotm pernicioaus) during 1903, with shorter notes on 
various insects. 

Banks (12) publishes a bulletin on Cacao insects. This is the 
result of only three months’ investigation, and naturally many 

I believe the reference quoted (7) is correct, but the copy before me, 
which 1 owe to the kindness of the author, has only the appearance of a 
separate publication. The title-page is dated 1903, but the last page is 
“ 6te Januar, 1904.” 
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of the insects are not fully determined. The principal enemies of 
Cacao in the Philippines are a Cicadid which attacks the roots; 
a Cerambycid larva and Termites which destroy the trunk and 
branches; and various caterpillars and aphides ravishing the 
leaves. 

In a monographic paper on the ‘‘ Flora of Norfolk Island ”— 
a small island almost equidistant from New Zealand and New 
Caledonia—Maiden (13) notes (pp. 769-70) that at present the 
islanders are little cursed with insect-pests. He noticed mealy 
bug’' on oranges and lemons, and black scale” on Lisbon 
lemons. Onions are liable also to the attacks of a scale-insect, 
while water-melons are attacked by aphids. White ants are 
absent, and mosquitoes very rare. 

Washburn’s latest Bulletin (14) contains much information 
upon various entomological topics; the coloured plate contains 
fourteen drawings of larvae of Lepidoptera and Hymenoptera. 
Ballou (16) discusses at some length the recent serious outbreaks 
of the cotton-worm {Aletia argillacea) that have been experienced 
in the West Indies, St. Vincent being the only cotton-growing 
island to escape. I). Sharp (16) describes a new beetle which 
has severely ravaged young palms in Beraia; the insect 
deposits its eggs upon the young shoots of the plant upon which 
the larvsB feed.” 

The same author collaborates with F. Muir (17) in an im¬ 
portant and well-illustrated paper on the metamorphoses of 
certain Coleoptera. 

Marlatt (18) notes that the Coccinellid Vedalia cardmalu is 
maintaining its usefulness in California, being regularly bred up 
by Mr. Craw and others. “ The rapidity with which a colony of 
scales is cleared up by these insects is something marvellous, a 
few weeks only being sufficient for it to clear up a considerable 
area of infestation.” Of more recent importations, Scutellista 
cyanea “ is apparently duplicating against the black scale the 
wonderful work of the Vedalia against the white scale in Cali¬ 
fornia.” 

0. F. Cook (19) has discovered a formidable enemy in Guate¬ 
mala of the destructive cotton-boll weevil (Anthonomm grandis). 
This foe is an ant, which spreads over the cotton-fields, and, 
attacking the weevils, paralyses them after the manner of so 
many other Aculeate Hymenoptera. Arrangements are appa¬ 
rently being made to introduce this beneficial insect into Texas, 
where the ravages of the weevil have been so appalling. 

Sasaki (20) concludes that the Chinese wax-scale is a native 
of both China and Japan. His excellent paper is illustrated by 
two fine plates. Miss Bemis (21) adds nineteen species of 
AleyrodidsB to the North American fauna, these being described 
in, mostly, all their stages very fully. Pergande has (22) un¬ 
ravelled a vast amount of confusion in certain Aphidae. He has 
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proved that Siphocoryne avencB, Pabr., feeds on a great number 
of plants, including apple, pear, cherry, hawthorn, celery, wheat, 
oats, and various grasses, and is the Aphis mali, Fitch, pruni- 
folicB, Fitch, &c. The genuine Aphis mali, DeGeer, has only 
quite recently appeared in America. Macrosiphum granaria, 
Buckton''* (formerly confused with Siphocoryne avente), M. cerealis, 
Kalt., and trifolii, Perg., n. sp., are fully discussed. It seems a 
pity to introduce “vulgar” names with almost every species, as 
is the custom with the American entomologists; “ German 
grain louse,” “ English grain louse,” and “ European grain 
louse ” are not only not distinctive, but even misleading. 

The School of Agriculture in Portici, near Naples, are rapidly 
turning out entomological studies second to none in accuracy 
and thoroughness. Two of the recent publications embrace a 
monographical revision (23) of the Parlatoria and Mytilaspis 
(recte Lepidosaphes) groups of the Coccidae. Unfortunately only 
reprints (separately paged, alas!) are before me, so that it can 
only be said that the Parlatoria paper extends to 59 pages with 
16 cuts, the Mytilaspis 114 with 42 cuts. 

Spaulding (24) remarks that the relations existing between 
some of the fungi and the wood-boring insects is as yet but little 
understood, and its economic significance probably much under¬ 
rated. He states that on rotting logs of Pinus palustris, in 
Texas, two species of fleshy Agaricoid fungi were growing out 
numerously from the holes of wood-boring insects. The latter 
are present in every log in large numbers, and, although many 
of the holes had no fungus growing in them, the two fungi were, 
with a single exception, never found growing otherwise. Various 
other cases are cited, including the “ Ambrosia-beetles,” which 
prepare beds for and plant the spores, feeding exclusively, so 
far as is known, on the fruiting portions of the fungi. 

Osborn (25) discusses the prominence into which the Ful- 
goridte have risen through the comparatively recent discovery of 
their economic importance. 

Montana is one of the last of the United States to appoint an 
entomologist, in the person of Mr. R. A. Cooley, the well-known 
student of (joccid*. A large portion of his first report (28) 
deals with “ Locusts,” and with notes on fruit-pests, &c. It is 
largely illustrated. Baer (29) publishes a brief note on the 
relations between Enchenopa ferruginea, Buckton, .and Campo- 
notus pmctulatus, Mayr, with remarks on other Myrmecophiles. 
Bueno (31) records the occurrence, in British Columbia, of Noto- 
necta lutea, Muller, a European form. 

This name cannot be considered valid, as Buckton refers his species to 
granaria^ Kirby. I propose avenivorum^ n. n. 
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A LIST OF THE " MACRO-LEPIDOPTEEA ” OF 
LANCASTER AND DISTRICT. 

By C. H. Forsythk. 

(Continued from p. 110.) 

Nonagria arundinis (typhai ),— “Near Cockerham in September** 
(G. Loxiiam). 

Tapinostola fulva .—Local near Eush-a-lee in September. Our 
local form is nearly white. 

Gortyna ochracea ,—“ The larvae are common near Cockerham Moss 
in July and August ’* (G. Loxham). 

Hydrcecia nictitans ,—Common and fairly well distributed in July, 
August, and early September. 

IJ, petasitu ,—Near Hest Bank and Carlisle Bridge. The larvae 
occur in the roots of the butter bur (Petasites vulgaris) in June and 
July. 

IL micacea ,—Common everywhere in August and September, and 
comes to sugar and bloom freely. 

Xylophasia rurea ,—Common everywhere in May and June; the 
var. couihmta is fairly common. 

X, lithoxylea ,—Comes to sugar in the County Asylum grounds, at 
Bowerham, Blea Tarn, &c., end of July and August, 

X. suhlustris, —Uncommon; near Halton, County Asylum grounds 
and Witherslack, in June and July. 

monoglypha (polyndon ).—Abundant and very variable in colour— 
from light grey to black—in June, July, and August. 

Kpineiironia (Xeuronia) popularis ,—Fairly common some years, not 
so in others; Halton, (Juernmore, Blea Tarn, County Asylum grounds, 
&c., in August and September. 

Ckamas gramhiis ,—Generally distributed but nowhere common, in 
July and August. 

Luperina testacea ,—Comes freely to street lamps in August and 
September, and is generally distributed. 

Mamestra furva. —Local, near Clougha at sugar in July. “ Fairly 
common at Witherslack ** (G. Loxham). 

M. brasdctr ,—Plentiful everywhere; all through August and Sep¬ 
tember the larvffi are to be found feeding upon cabbage and other 
Cruciferee in nearly every garden. 

M. perdcarim .—I have only bred this species from Methop and 
Witherslack larvte taken in September. The imago appears in June 
and July. 

Apamea basUinea .—Fairly common in Grimshaw Lane, Blea Tarn, 
Bowerham, &c., in June. 

A. gemina ,—Fairly common and generally distributed in June 
and July. 

A. didyma {oculea ),—Abundant and very variable; comes freely to 
sugar everywhere in July and August. 

Miana strigilis .—Fairly plentiful at sugar, County Asylum grounds, 
Halton, near Clougha, Blea Tarn, Bowerham, &c., in June and July. 
The var. athiops is common. 
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3/. fasciuncula. —Fairly common at sugar at Blea Tarn, Hal ton, 
Quernmore, County Asylum grounds, <fec., in June. 

M. Hterosa, —Not common but generally distributed; comes to 
sugar and bloom in July and August. 

M. furuncula, —Uncommon, County Asylum grounds in July. 

Phothedes captiuyicula, —Local, near Whitbarrow (Witherslack) and 

at Arnside in July and August. 

Celana haworthii, —Uncommon; I have taken odd examples at 
Methop and near Clougha in July. 

Grammesia ttigrarnmica (trilinea ),—Not plentiful; comes to bloom 
and sugar in July in the County Asylum grounds and near Blea Tarn. 
I have bred it from Methop larvfe taken in May. 

Caradrina morpheus, —Uncommon; I have only taken it in Grimshaw 
Lane, and bred it from larvae (same locality) taken in September. The 
moth appears in June. 

( 7 . quadripunctata (cubicularis). —Fairly plentiful at sugar in late 
May and again in September. County Asylum grounds, Halton, Blea 
Tarn, Quernmore, Freeman’s Wood, &c. 

Rusina tenebrosa, —Fairly common at sugar. County Asylum grounds, 
Blea Tarn, and Halton, and I have bred it from Methop larvae. The 
moth appears in June and July. 

Agrotis vestigialis (valligera), —Fairly plentiful at Heysham on the 
flowers of ragwort (Smecio jacohaste), in July and August. 

A, jmta, —Not plentiful at Heysham in late July. 

A. auffusa, —Comes to sugar in September; County Asylum grounds, 
Blea Tarn, &o., and is fairly common. 

A, saucia .— Comes to sugar in September. Not common. 

A, aegehmu —Common at sugar in September; some of the forms 
show a tendency to melanism. 

A, exclamationis. —Common at Heysham in June ; comes to sugar 
and bloom. 

A. cursona. —Occurs at Heysham in July. 

A, corticen ,— Not common about Heysham in early July, 

A. nigncans, —Comes to ragwort flowers freely in July; Heysham, <fec. 

A, tritici .— Fairly common about Heysham in July. Comes to the 
flowers of the ragwort. 

A. aquilina. —Uncommon ; about Heysham in July and August. 

Noctua glareosa .— Not common. I have taken odd specimens at 
Blea Tarn and in the County Asylum grounds, and bred it from 
Witherslack larvae. The moth appears in August and September. 

N. augur, —Common at sugar in July; Blea Tarn, Quernmore, 
County Asylum grounds, &c. 

N, —Fairly common at sugar in July; County Asylum 

grounds, Grimshaw Lane, Halton, &c. I have also bred it from 
Methop and Witherslack larvae. 

y, c-nigrum, —Fairly common at sugar everywhere during late 
summer and autumn. 

N, hrunnea, —Generally distributed but not plentiful; comes to 
sugar in July. 

N, festiva, —Fairly common throughout the district. I have taken 
it at sugar in July in nearly all the localities in which I have 
collected. 
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N, ruhi. — Plentiful at sugar during August; County Asylum 
grounds, Quernmore, Blea Tarn, &c. 

N, umbrosa ,— Comes to sugar and bloom in August; County 
Asylum grounds, Grimshaw Lane, Blea Tarn, Freeman’s Wood, &c. 
iV. baja ,—Fairly common and generally distributed in July. 
iY. xanthoyrapha ^—Abundant at sugar everywhere in late July and 
August. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

On behalf of the late Mr. C. G. Barrett’s family, I have great 
pleasure in announcing that we have been able to persuade Mr. 
Richard South to superintend the publication of the remaining manu¬ 
scripts of the ‘ Lepidoptera of the British Islands,’ which will carry 
tlie work to the completion of the Tortricina.—C. (3. B. 

Note on Agrotis puta. —Larvae of .1. pnta, a brood of which I 
have been rearing, were full-fed early in December, about the 10th, I 
think. They are only just beginning to pupate. The first changed on 
March 17th, and so far only three out of about eighty have pupated.— 
H. V. Plum ; The College, Epsom, March 20th. 

Notes on Tortrix podana. — Some weeks ago, finding I wanted a 
few specimens of Tortrix forsterana to complete my series, I collected 
about half a dozen larvae from ivy, and placed them in a warm green¬ 
house to hasten their emergence. The moths began to appear early in 
the present month, and I was greatly surprised to find not only 
7’. fornterana in the breeding-cage, but also T. podana. It is well 
known that T. podana is extremely polyphagous in its habits, but, 
wdth the exception of once breeding the species from yew, I have 
never before known it to occur on an evergreen plant. For the past 
two or three years T, podana has been very troublesome in the vineries 
here. The larvae, when young, feed between united vine-leaves, and 
ill tlie warmth necessary for forced vines quickly attain their full 
development, and if not checked thus produce two or three broods in a 
season. When the larvae are about half-grown they frequently forsake 
the leaves of the plant and attack the fruit. At the present time, 
when the bunches of grapes are just setting, they not infrequently bite 
through the tender stalks, thus ruining the entire bunch. Later, 
when the grapes are about half-developed and still green, they bore 
into the individual berries, causing each one attacked to mould and 
decay. During last year I frequently noticed, in the pages of ‘ The 
Garden * and ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,’ queries respecting a Tortricid 
larva which was causing great havoc in vineries. The answers almost 
invariably given were that the species was referable to T. forsterana. 
Judging from my own experience, I have little doubt that T, podana 
was the real culprit. The larvas of both species are much alike, and 
might readily be mistaken for one another by anyone not very well 
acquainted with Tortricid larvte. Whilst, however, it is most unusual 
for l\ podana to be found on evergreen plants, it is equally unusual to 
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find T, forsteram on deciduous ones. Ivy is, of course, its usual food- 
plant, and I have also found it on laurustinus ; honeysuckle is given 
by many authorities, but, so far as my experience goes, this is no 
exception to the rule, as it only occurs on Lonicera frograntumm^ 
which is an evergreen species.—E. Maude Alderson ; April 11th. 

The Mason Collection. —Fifteen specimens of Deiopeia pnlchella 
sold at from 8/- to a guinea apiece. An example of Kmydia grammica, 
from E. Shepherd’s coll., together with a specimen of D. pnlchella, said 
to have been taken at Camden Town, only made 10/-. A male E. gram- 
mica (Tunbridge Wells) 14/-, and a female of the same species from 
Windsor 9/-. A black aberration of Callimorpha dominul-a realized 10s. 
while another variety, with brown hind wings, made 80/-. There were 
a good many interesting aberrations of Arctia caia^ and thirteen of the 
best of these brought in a total of ;€27 17s. The highest price being 
6 guineas for one example, and the lowest 20/- for two specimens. 
The type of Spilosoma wenthastH var, walkeri, Curtis, went for 21/-. 
Twenty-four specimens of iMlia emiosa, put up in pairs, sold at from 
10/6 to per pair. Of Epicnaptera (Gastropacha) ilicifoHa there 
were ten examples, and the price for these ranged from 25/- to 70/- a 
couple. Twelve specimens of Drcpana harpagula (sicula) from the 
Bristol locality made 20/- to 40/- per pair, while three males were 
secured for 1 guinea. Cerura hicaspis, (j^^jvhich there were eighteen 
Tilgate specimens, made 5/- to 15/- A specimen of Ghjphim 

crenata (“Isle of Man, E. G. Meek, 1870”), when offered alone did 
not obtain a bid, but when included with ninety-nine other specimens 
of desirable species, the round hundred made 20/-. Four specimens 
of Leucodonta (Xotodonta) hicolor (three from Staffs, and one from Ire¬ 
land), realized £8 10s. For a specimen of Xntodonta trilophm, “ reared 
from a larva found in Essex, J. W. Douglas,” the bidding rose to 
j£6 10s.; but another example of the same species (“ Ergbam, Norfolk, 
Gurney ”), only made 10s., and a third specimen (from E. Brown’s 
coll.) had to be put up with two other lots of nice Notodonts, when 
the combined lots sold for 17/-. Five Sgnia mmculoaa were disposed 
of at 5/- to 11/- each. Leucania vitellina sold at 7/- and 9/- a couple 
but single specimens included with half-a-dozen 7>. tinra produced 87-, 
10/-, and 11/- per lot. The specimen of Leucania eatrauea recoraed 
by the late Mr. W. P. Weston (Entom. xii. 19), only realized 9/-. 
Nonagria sparganii, from Dover, made 4/- to 8/- each, but four other 
specimens without data went for 8/-. One example of Lupe?ina 
dnmerili and one of L. gneneei, each with a history, fetched 12/-, and 
for one specimen of the last-named, from Bang’s coll., 5/- was given. 
Four liydrilla palusuu, with data, sold at 22/- and 24/- per pair, 
while two lots, each including two males of this species, with other 
things, only made 7/- and 8/- the lot. The specimen of Noctua sub- 
gothica, from which the figure in Stephens* “ Illustrations ’* was 
drawn, with another example of the same species, brought in a guinea; 
but the type of Agrotis lunigera, Steph., was bought for the Tring 
Museum at Of Noctua subrosea, a moth that appears to be now 
extinct in Britain, there was a nice series of fourteen specimens. The 
first of these were the male and female types from Yaxley Fen, de¬ 
scribed by Stephens; these made ^5 10s., and go into the Tring 
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Museum. The others were offered singly, and realized all sorts of 
prices, from 80/~ up to £4, for specimens that might be described as 
decent to fine; two somewhat poor specimens only made 10/- and 14/- 
each. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 

Hertfordshire Coleoptera. —Eight new species have been added 
to the Hertfordshire list during 1904 by Mr. E. G. Elliman, of The 
Broadway, Chesham. They are :— Ilarpaliis sahulicola (Rossway, near 
Berkhampstead), Cercyon nupiceps (Tring), Howalota consanyuinea (two 
examples in much-decayed beech-leaves at Tring), Placma pumilio 
(under bark of oak at Rossway), Myllana minuta (Wiggington), Catops 
sericatus (taken by sweeping at Aldbury), Coccinella hieroylyphica (Ald- 
bury Owers), and Hister bissexstiiatus (St. Albans). With the exception 
of the last-named species, which was captured by myself, all the above 
were discovered by Mr. Elliman. — A. E. Gibbs; Kitchener’s Meads, 
St. Albans. 

Lepidoptera in Hertfordshire. —At a meeting of the members of 
the Hertfordshire Natural History Society and Field Club, held at 
Watford on March 29th, Mr. A. E. Gibbs, F.L.S., of St. Albans, pre¬ 
sented a report on the Lepidoptera observed in the county chiefly 
during 1904. Although the season, generally speaking, was an un¬ 
favourable one, seven additional species, mostly recorded during 1904, 
were added to the county list. They are:—1. Xylina seinihnmtiea ; 
four specimens taken at sugar at Baldock, in August and September, by 
Mr. A. H. Foster, of The Grange. 2. Melanippe yaliata, taken by 
Miss Alice Dickinson at New Farm, St. Albans. 3. Antklea sinnata, 
taken both at St. Albans by Miss Dickinson, and at Hexton by Mr. 
Foster; at the latter locality five specimens were beaten from a hedge 
on the chalk-hills. 4. Cidaria sidemta^ taken at Tring in the larval 
stage by Mr. A. T. Goodson. 5. Scoparia arupisUa, captured at Wat¬ 
ford in 1900 by Mr. V. P. Kitchin. 6 . Aceptiiia yalactodactyla, taken at 
St. Albans by Miss Dickinson. 7. Tinea yranella, caught at St. 
Albans by Mr. Gibbs. These seven records brought up the total 
number of species on the list kept by the Society to 1165. So far as 
the Rhopalocera were concerned, Mr. Gibbs said he had little to report, 
most of his correspondents being agreed as to their comparative 
scarcity, the only exception to this being Pieris rapit, the second 
brood of which were stated by Miss Dickinson to have been unusually 
abundant. Mr. Gibbs showed a series of specimens of males of the 
early brood of this species, taken in his garden at St. Albans, in which 
the black markings were either very faintly indicated or entirely 
wanting. The extreme form was known as ab. immaculata, and by 
way of contrast some strongly marked specimens of the second brood 
were also exhibited. Alluding to the occurrence of Ddlephila dvornica 
in the British Isles in 1904, Mr. Gibbs said he could not hear of any 
stragglers having reached Hertfordshire, but he exhibited a specimen 
taken by Miss Ada Selby in her garden at Bottler’s Green in 1898, 
and mentioned that a second example has since been taken by her at 

BNTOM.—MAY, 1906. M 
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the same place. The only previous record of which he was aware of 
the capture of this moth in the county was at Cheshunt, where Mr. 
W. 0. Boyd was fortunate enough to secure one on August 25th, 1868. 
Sphinx convolvuli was several times reported during 1904, and Cheero • 
canipa porcellus was taken on July 2nd by Mr. Arthur Cottam, of Wat¬ 
ford, flying over a honeysuckle-bush. The rapid spread of Plusia 
moneta, which was becoming one of the commonest garden insects in 
the district, was alluded to, and a long series of specimens reared from 
larvsB captured on aconite in the recorder’s garden at Kitchener’s 
Meads, St. Albans, was shown, a short account of the life-history of 
the species being given. Among the records of the year was the cap¬ 
ture of Panolis piniperda near St. Albans, an insect which possessed a 
special interest for them, as the first British specimen was taken 
at Hertford in 1810 by Mr. J. F. Stevens, the father of English ento¬ 
mology. Detailed reports of observations made during 1904 by Miss 
A. Dickinson, of New Farm, near St. Albans; Mr. Arthur Cottam, of 
Eldercroft, Watford (who is unfortunately leaving the neighbourhood 
very shortly to reside in Somersetshire); Mr. P. J. Barraud, of Bushey 
Heath ; Mr. V. P. Kitchin, of Watford ; Mr. A. T. Goodson, of Tring; 
Mr. W. C. Boyd, of Waltham Cross ; Mr. A. H. Foster, of Hitchin ; 
and the recorder were then presented to the Society.— A. E. Gibbs ; 
Kitchener’s Meads, St. Albans. 

Erratum.— P. 120, line 14 from bottom, for “early in March” 
read “ on February 2l6t.” 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — March 15fA, 1905.—Mr. P. 
Merrifield, President, in the chair.—Senor Don Ignacio Bolivar, of 
Paseo de Recoletos Bajo, 20, and Calle Jorge Juan, 17, Madrid, was 
elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society, in the place of Professor 
F. M. Brauer, deceased. Mr. Frank P. Dodd, of Kuranda, via Cairns, 
Queensland ; Mr. Cecil Floersheim, of 16, Kensington Court Mansions, 
S.W.; Mr. Joseph Lane Hancock, of 8757, Indiana Avenue, Chicago; 
and Mr. Herbert C. Robinson, Curator of the State Museum, Kuala 
Lumpur, Selangor, were elected Fellows of the Society.—Mr. C. 0. 
Waterhouse announced that the late Mr. Alexander Fry, a Fellow of 
the Society, had bequeathed his large and important collections of 
Coleoptera to the British Museum.—Dr. F. A. Dixey exhibited some 
butterflies from Natal which had been presented by Mr. G. A. K. 
Marshall to the Hope Department at Oxford, illustrating certain ex¬ 
periments made with a view to determine whether the assumption of the 
wet or dry season form of various African butterflies could be con¬ 
trolled by exposure in the pupal state to artificial conditions of tempe¬ 
rature and moisture.—Mr. W. E. Sharp, a specimen of the North 
American Longicorn, Neoclytus erythrocephalm. He said the species 
had been discovered in a sound ash-tree seven inches from the bark, 
grown in the neighbourhood of St. Helens, Lancashire. Some palings 
of American ash in the vicinity suggested the origin of the progenitors 
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of the colony ; but it was not known how long they had been erected. 
He also showed examples of Amara anthobia^ Villa, with a series of A, 
familiarisy Duf., and A, lucida for comparison. They had been sent 
him by the Kev. G. A. Crawshaw from Leighton Buzzard, where they 
occurred not infrequently at the roots of grass in sandy places.—Mr. 
M. Burr, a number of multilated Stenobothrus from the Picos de 
Europa, Spain. Of the grasshoppers occurring on this spot, almost 
every specimen had the wings and elytra more or less mutilated, some¬ 
times actually torn to shreds, entirely altering their appearance. A 
notable exception was S, hicolor, of which no single specimen was 
found mutilated. This species also frequently indulged in flight, 
which the others were unable to do; and he suggested that its immu¬ 
nity might be due to the vitality which has enabled it to become the 
most abundant and widespread grasshopper in Europe.—Mr. F. W. 
Pierce, drawings of the genitalia of Noctuid moths, and also with the 
lantern a number of slides showing the respective peculiarities of 
many members of the genus. 

April —Mr. F. Merrifield, President, in the chair.—The decease of 
Dr. Alpheus S. Packard, an Honorary Fellow, and of Mr. Alfred Beau¬ 
mont, and M. Alfred Preudhomme de Borre, Fellows of the Society, was 
announced.—Mr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe exhibited specimens of a melanic 
Grammoptera, discovered by Mr. J. G. T.Poole at Enfield, which appeared 
to be quite distinct from any member of the genus taken in Britain.— 
Mr. M. Jacoby brought for exhibition a specimen of Mepalopiis melipoma, 
Bates, an insect which so much resembles a bee that Bates had said they 
were indistinguishable in nature.—Mr. A. Bacot exhibited, on behalf 
of Dr. Gulpin, specimens of Papilio macleayana and Hypocysta metlrlus 
captured in Queensland, illustrating the use of directive ” markings 
in the Bhopalocera in influencing their enemies to attack non-vital 
parts.—Mr. G. J. Arrow, an example of Cevatoptents stahli, Wast., a 
beetle from Australia possessing notable powers of crepitation.—Mr. 
A. H. Jones and Mr. H. Rowland-Brown showed a series of Krebia 
alec,to (ylacialU) var. nicholli, Obth., taken by them at about 8000 ft., 
at Campiglio, South Tyrol, with specimens of Daaydia tenehraria var. 
wockearia, caught in the company of the Erebias in the same localities. 
Mr. Jones also exhibited examples of Krebia vielas from the Parnassus 
Mountains, Greece, for comparison, and fine forms of butterflies found 
at Mendel, near Botzen.—Mr. W. J. Kayo exhibited a series of bred 
Morpko adonis from British Guiana, with the very rare dimorphic 
black-and-white female.—Dr. F. A. Dixey, the social web and pupal 
shells of Kucheira socialise Westw., together with specimens of the 
perfect insect, being the actual nest from Mexico described and figured 
by Westwood in the Transactions for 1886, in connection with which 
exhibit the Rev. W. T. Holland, of Pittsburgh, U.S.A., gave an 
account of a social silk cocoon spinning species he had met with 
also from Mexico.—Professor E. B. Poulton, F.R.S., read a note 
recently received from Mr. S. A. Neave, giving further interesting 
evidence of the superstitious dread of larvse with terrifying eye-like 
markings entertained by the natives of Rhodesia.—The President read 
a note on experiments conducted by him to ascertain the vitality of 
pupae subjected to submersion.—Mr. H. A. Byatt, B.A., read a paper 
on “ PseudacrcBa pogyei and Linmas chrysippns; the Numerical Proportion 
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of Mimic to Model.**—Mr. G. Bethune-Baker contributed “A Mono¬ 
graph on the Genus Ogyns,'" —H. Rowland-Brown, M.A., Hon. iSec. 

South London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
March 9th. —Mr. Hugh Main, B.Sc., F.E.S., President, in the chair.— 
Mr. Harrison exhibited a living specimen of a large green orthopteron 
found among bananas imported from Jamaica.—Mr. Main, a box in 
which a living Javan spider had been kept. A number of ova had 
been deposited, and a brood of young spiders had emerged. These had 
spun a dense mass of web, and then shed their skins. He also showed 
a photograph of the larva of Apatura iris in its hybernating position 
on a leaf of sallow.—The remainder of the evening was spent in an 
exhibition of lantern slides by Messrs. Dennis, Lucas, Tonge, Harri¬ 
son, and Main. 

March 23r(L —The President in the chair. —Mr. H. Moore, a large 
globe-fish {Tetrodon fahaka) from the Red Sea, and contributed notes.— 
Messrs. Harrison, Main, and Cowham, long bred series of Colias edusa, 
from ova deposited by an example of helice sent by Dr. Chapman from 
South France in 1904. Seventy-nine were males, seventy-one females. 
Of the latter, nineteen were typical, fifty-two helice. Only one or two 
specimens were in any degree intermediate in shade. Mr. Edwards, 
Papilio peranthxis from Java, P. gelon from New Caledonia, P, encelades 
from Celebes, and P. acauda from the United States. — Mr. West 
(Greenwich), some large species of Homoptera and Heteroptera from 
South Africa.—Mr. Kaye, preserved larvte of Triphana interjecta^ and 
pointed out the distinguishing characters from the larva of T. orhona, 
also exhibited.—Mr. J. W. Tutt gave an address on “ Our British 
Plumes,” illustrating his remarks on classification by a philogenetic 
tree.— Hy. Turner, Hon. Rep. Sec. 

Entomological Club. —A meeting was held on March 21st, 1905, 
at 58, Kensington Mansions, South Kensington, the residence of 
Mr. Horace St. John K. Donisthorpe, the president and host of the 
evening. The members present were—Messrs. Adkin, Chitty, Donis¬ 
thorpe, and Verrall, and there were about a dozen visitors. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 

Works on Mosquitoes. 

The Mosquitoes or Cidicidce of New York State. By E. P. Felt. 
Bull. 79, Entom. 22, New York State Museum. Pp. 400+ 
57 plates. Albany (1904). 

This work deals in a most able and sound scientific manner with 
the mosquitoes of the State of New York. The plates, taken from 
photos of the wings, male genitalia, scales, and larval characters, are 
beautiful reproductions. It forms an almost complete natural history 
of the New York State species of a high scientific standard. A most 
interesting part is the appendix, which consists of a ** Generic Revision 
of Culicid®’* of the State. Only true Anopheles occur, but of the 
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Galicinaa we find Jauthinosoma, Psorophora, Grahhamia^ Stegomyia, 
CuleXf Uranotmnia, Wyeornyia, and Mdes recorded. To these the author 
adds some new genera split off from the unwieldy genus Ctilex, For 
Cidex serrntuSf Theobald, he proposes the genus Protoculex ; in another, 
Culiseta, he includes Culex mcidens ; this comes in Neven-Lemaire’s 
genus 'Pkeobaidia, so some modification must be made for the others he 
includes, or the genus must sink. C. dyari^ Coquillett, is taken as the 
typo of a genus (Jalicella ; C\ sylvestris, Tlieob., the type of Ecculex ; and 
Meigen's cantans the type of Culicada, a most necessary separation. 
The common North and South American and West Indian Culex 
taniorhynchus, Wied., he places in a genus Culicelsa, 

The work is so sound and excellent that it should prove one of the 
greatest advances in recent years. It is unfortunate that the author 
lays such stress on the male genitalia, as males are often so difficult to 
obtain. 


lleport on the Mosquitoes occurring icithiii the State of Xew Jersey, their 
Habits, IdfeGIistoi y, &c. By John B. Smith, Sc.D. Pp. 482+ 
138 figs, and 4 maps. Trenton, New Jersey (1904). 

This is a large and valuable work, dealing with mosquitoes gener¬ 
ally, and especially with those of New Jersey State. The work is 
divided into four parts. The first deals with Mosquito Characteristics 
and Habits; the second, Checks and Eemedies; the third, Classifica¬ 
tion and Descriptions ; the fourth, Local Problems and Surveys. The 
genera dealt with arc true Anopheles, Janthinosoma, Psorophora, Culex, 
UranoUenia, Wyeomyia, and yEdes, No genera related to Culex are 
given, Grabhamia not being employed, nor TeBniorhynchus. 

The illustrations, like the text, are excellent, and there is much 
valuable matter regarding the destruction of Culicid larvie. 


A Monograph of the Anopheles Mosquitoes of India, By S. P. James, 
M.B., I.M.S., and W. Glen Liston, M.D., I.M.S. Pp. 123+ 
30 plates. Calcutta (1904). 

This work deals with most of the known Indian Anopheles, It is 
excellently got up as far as binding and plates go, and has evidently 
been issued after much painstaking research. The book is divided into 
two parts. The first deals with General Matter,” the second is 
“Systematic.” Part of the former is excellent, the latter shows a 
superficial knowledge. The information is not up to date, so the work 
loses much of its value ; for instance, the primitive classification given 
on page 6 is now considerably altered (vide * Genera Insectorum.’ 
Family Culicidce). Some pages (19 to 21) are devoted to showing the 
invalid nature of scale-structure; they need no further notice, as they 
show such want of knowledge that one is really surprised at reading 
them. 

Chapter II. deals with collecting, mounting, examining, and the 
identification of Anopheles larvae. The authors give a table for identi¬ 
fying species, partly based on the colour banding of the palpi. This is 
no more uniform in Indian Anophelinse than it is in any others. 
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according to recent examinations. For some reason the authors miss 
out Walker’s A. vanus, and in a weird way ignore a distinct genus and 
marked species {Aldrichia error). On page 112 they say : “ This genus 
is based on a single specimen which was found amongst the types of 
A. rossii deposited in the British Museum.” We should like to know 
which therefore they consider rossiu Is it Aldrichia error, or one of 
the other Jive specimens left under A. rossii ? If Aldrichia error, which 
is not a unique specimen, is only an abnormality of rossii, why not place 
Ste/jomi/ia fasciata as an abnormality of Culex pipiens ? There is quite 
as much similarity. The authors apparently have not seen the types. 
In a similar vein these investigators state (p. Gl) : “ Another instance 
of a monstrosity even more marked than the above is the specimen upon 
which Mr. Theobald has founded a new subfamily called Heptaphle- 
bomyia. The single insect,” &c. The authors are evidently quite ignorant 
of the fact that the single insect is a very common species in Sierra 
Leone; they are also equally unaware that Ventrillon has described 
two very marked species of Heptaphlebomyia from Madagascar, and- 
that a third occurs there. They also do not seem to be aware of the 
fact that types are single specimens. Such matters as these make us 
at once chary of the whole work. 

The authors in a most painstaking manner describe the larvsB, but 
unless we know the exact stage described such work is of no value. 
The frontal hairs, as Dr. Grabham has found, vary in form in different 
stages of the same species. Do they or do they not do so in India ? 
Until we have a more sound account of these Indian larval Anopheliues 
we cannot accept the validity of “ frontal hair” characters. Let the 
authors by all means go back for medical purposes to Anopheles, Culex, 
and Aides, and let them alter the original descriptions to suit them¬ 
selves, but it will not do for zoological purposes. 

It is regrettable to write this of such a book; but where there is such 
unsound judgment and such errors it is impossible to look upon it as a 
whole in any other way. 

The coloured plates (fifteen) are beautifully drawn by Dr. D. A. 
Turkhud, M.B., of which some of the wings were reproduced from 
the original drawings (given to the British Museum) in error by the 
artist who illustrated the present writer’s monograph without proper 
acknowledgment in the work. 

Fred. V. Theobald. 


Twenty-eighth Annual Report and Proceedings of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Entomological Society, Session 1904. Pp. 66. 

This well-known local Society is to be congratulated not only on 
the considerable progress it has made in the matter of membership, 
but also as regards the useful nature of the work its members are 
engaged upon. Not the least valuable of the Society’s efforts is the 
proposed compilation of accurate lists of the insect fauna of the 
counties which it represents. An important contribution to this 
series is ‘^A Preliminary List of the Orthoptera,” by Mr. E. J. B. 
Sopp, published in the volume before us. Another interesting paper 
by this author is on the ” Callipers of Earwigs.” In an address Mr. 
Bobert Tait (Vice-President) discourses most pleasantly and instructively 
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on a lepidopterist’s work during 1904. The volume contains an ex¬ 
cellent portrait of Mr. Samuel J. Capper, F.E.S., the perennial Presi¬ 
dent of the Society. 


Entomologm-Adressbuch, Pp. 296. Berlin: W. Junk. 1906. 

This exceedingly useful Entomologist Directory gives the names 
and addresses of some 9000 individuals living in various parts of the 
world who are occupied in the study of Entomology or are interested 
in collecting insects. Of these about 2000 are credited to Germany, 
something like 1800 to Great Britain, and rather less than 1000 
to France. The number for the United States very slightly exceeds 
that for our own country. 


OBITUAEY. 

Alpheus Spbing Packard. 

This celebrated American entomologist died at Providence, Ehode 
Island, on February 14th last, having held the position of Professor of 
Zoology and Geology in Brown University since 1878. He was born 
at Brunswick, Maine, where his father, who bore the same name as 
himself, was then a Professor. He graduated there in 1861, and sub¬ 
sequently qualified in medicine, and served as Assistant-Surgeon 
during 1864 and 1865 in the United States Army ; but otherwise he 
devoted his time wholly to science, and very largely to entomology, 
where he won for himself a position not unlike that so long filled 
by Prof. Westwood in Britain; and it is only of his entomological 
work that we propose to speak liere. 

Entomologists of the present day do not perhaps know that fifty 
years ago there was a small penny paper, ‘ The Entomologist*s Weekly 
Intelligencer,’ edited by H. T. Stainton, which ran for ten volumes, 
and was the immediate ancestor of the * Entomologists’ Monthly 
Magazine.’ The influence of this small forgotten paper on the progress 
of entomology both in Britain and America was almost incalculable, 
and in vol. vii., pp. 14, 15 (Oct. 8th, 1859), we find a letter from 
young Packard, saying that he wished to make a special study of the 
GeometrinsB, and appealing to British entomologists for assistance. 
Packard was thus one of the earliest of the great band of entomolo¬ 
gists—Scudder, W. H. Edwards, H. Edwards, Grote, Cresson, Osten- 
Sacken, Walsh, Biley, and others—who have worked during the last 
half-century till the insects of the United States are more thoroughly 
and exhaustively studied and known than those of any part of the 
world, not excepting Britain itself. To this result Packard himself 
very largely contributed. He was one of the founders of the ‘ American 
Naturalist,’ which he edited for twenty years. (Part of the informa¬ 
tion in the present article is taken from the March number of that 
Journal.) From 1868 to 1872 Packard edited a * Record of American 
Entomology,’ and his contributions to leading American scientific 
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periodicals on insects of all orders, Crustacea, Myriopoda, Economic 
Entomology, Zoology in general. Anatomy, Embryology, Anthro¬ 
pology, Geology, Palaeontology, and other allied subjects are extremely 
numerous. The list of Packard's entomological books and papers fills 
nearly ten pages of the Library Catalogues of the Entomological 
Society of London; but among the most important of these are perhaps 
the following :—< A Monograph of the Geometrid Moths or Phalaenidae 
of the United States,’ 4to, 1876, thirteen plates; ‘ Guide to the 
Study of Insects,* 1869, a thick 8vo volume, profusely illustrated, 
which has gone through many editions, and did for America what 
Westwood’s ‘ Modern Classification ’ did for general entomology ; 
‘ Monograph of the Bombycine Moths of America, North of Mexico ; 
Part I. Notodontidse,’ 4to, 1895, with forty-nine plates, mostly beauti¬ 
fully coloured, and maps; and ‘ Text-book of Entomology, including 
the Anatomy, Physiology, Embryology, and Metamorphoses of Insects, 
for use in Agricultural and Technical Schools, as well as by the 
working Entomologist,’ 8vo, 1898. One of his last books was on 
‘ Lamarck, the Founder of Evolution ; his Life and Work.’ 

W. P. K. 


A. U. Battley. 

It is with the deepest regret that we record the untimely death of 
Mr. Arthur Unwin Battley, which took place at his residence at Herne 
Bay, on April 1st, at the early age of thirty-nine. Mr. Battley had 
been an ardent field-naturalist from his boyhood, and although the 
Lepidoptera were his favourite study, his acquaintance wdth ornitho¬ 
logy was of no mean order, and botany and geology also claimed a 
share of his attention. Notes from his pen are scattered in our maga¬ 
zines and transactions of societies, the latest being “On Assembling 
in Lasiocampa quercus'' (Entom. xxxvii. 620), whilst another very 
interesting contribution was the careful paper, “Notes on the Life- 
history of Aporia crataqi ” {ibid, xxxvi. 249). Thoroughly practical in 
everything in which he interested himself, he was always ready to 
impart information and advice whenever it was within his power; and 
his geniality and unselfishness endeared him to a wide circle of 
acquaintance. Perhaps some of his best work was in the promotion 
of nature study through his encouragement of the smaller societies, 
and especially his interest in, and help to the young beginners. He 
was a Secretary of the City of London Entomological and Natural 
History Society from 1890 to 1895, President of the North London 
Natural History Society in 1893, and a valued member of that society 
up to the time of his death. During bis residence at Hanwell and at 
Herne Bay he was associated with the Ealing Natural Science Society 
and the East Kent Natural History Society respectively; and only just 
before his death he had organized a new “Herne Bay and District 
Field Club,” of which he was to act as Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
His loss will be keenly felt by many who had come under the magnetic 
influence of his enthusiasm, or who were indebted to his unvarying 
kindness. 
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NEW AND LITTLE-KNOWN AMERICAN BEES. 

By T. D. a. Cockerell. 

Perdita mentzeliarum, Ckll., var. lauta, n. var. 

5?. Anterior and middle femora without dark markings, or 
slightly marked with black or blackish in front; abdomen creamy- 
white, with the bands much reduced, usually represented by two pairs 
of lateral or sublateral spots on the first segment, and one pair each 
near the bind margins of the second and third; lateral face-marks 
usually pointed above. 

^ . Head very large ; cheeks with a short spine ; yellow going 
above level of antennte in median line, the process blunt. 

Hah, Collected by Professor E. 0. Wooton on Mentzelia 
(wrighiii or multijlora), five or six miles above Tularosa, New 
Mexico, on road to mountains, end of August ”; seven females, 
two males. Plying with them, over the same flowers, were 
P. meutzelianiin, Ckll., two females; P. mentzelicey Ckll., one 
male, one female ; and several P, ivootoncey Ckll. 

The mentzelia (i. e. Touterea) species of Perdita are very 
variable. At Raton, N. M., Aug. 29th, I took a variety of 
P. mentzelice^ much larger in both sexes than that found near 
Tularosa, the male having a very large head, like the ptdehrior 
form of P. pallidior. At flowers of Touterea midtijlora, at La 
Cueva, Organ Mts., Sept. 2nd. Prof. C. H. T. Townsend took a 
male P, mentzeliarum, in which the abdomen is orange, wholly 
without bands or spots, except an arched dark band on the first 
segment. 

Melissodes agilis, Cresson, var. subagilis, n. var. 

. Length about mm.; labrum entirely black, mandibles 
without a yellow spot; third submarginal cell less narrowed above ; 
eyes (when dry) light green. 

Hab. Fort Collins, Colorado, Aug. 21st, 1903. (Colorado 
Agricultural College.) 

By the black labrum and spotless mandibles this agrees with 
the Mexican M. Jions, Ckll.; it differs from Jloris by the rufous 

BNTOM.—JUNE, 1906. N 
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edge of the clypeus, absence of black hairs on thorax, and 
generally lighter colour. The type specimen was taken at 
flowers of Grindelia squarrosa by Mr. F. C. Bishopp. 

Melissodbs mysops, n. sp. 

^. Length nearly 14 mm., pubescence dull white, some black on 
scutellum, and black on the basal parts of the abdominal segments 
except the first; clypeus lemon-yellow, its upper margin black; labrum 
black ; mandibles without a yellow spot; flagellum red beneath. Very 
close to M. cnici, Kob., from which it differs thus: yellow of clypeus 
only obscurely trilobed; face broader; eyes (when dry) pale bluish- 
grey ; antennfe darker; ventral hair of thorax not black; scutellum 
with black hair in middle ; hair of legs not black ; disc of mesothorax 
and scutellum more shining, the punctures more separated; abdomen 
narrower and longer, with weak light hair-bands, failing in the middle; 
lateral subapical teeth longer and narrower. 

5?. Length about 14 mm.; face broad, facial quadrangle much 
broader than long; eyes light grey ; flagellum stained with red beneath; 
hind part of mesothorax, and scutellum, shining, with well-separated 
punctures, and sparsely clothed with erect black hair; pubescence of 
legs black, but scopa on outer side of hind tibia) and base of tarsi long, 
strongly plumose, and light reddish, in striking contrast; hair on 
under side of abdomen and lo\ver part of pleura black, that at apex of 
abdomen dark fuscous or black. Differs from M, mid, Rob., by the 
conspicuous black hair on disc of thorax, the more shining and less 
closely and coarsely punctured scutellum, and tlie narrower abdomen, 
with distinct pale hair-bands, especially on the third and fourth 
segments. 

llah. Maybell, Colorado (type locality), Aug. 1st, 1904, both 
sexes; Virginia Dale, Colorado, Aug. 2nd, 1903, two females. 
M, cnici is an oligotropic visitor of thistles; the pollen collected 
by the present species at Maybell looks like thistle-pollen. My 
M, cnici, used for comparison, are Nebraska specimens received 
from Mr. J. C. Crawford. In dry specimens the eyes of M. 
mysops are light grey in both sexes; in A/, cnici they are light 
reddish ; in M. dentiventris (female) they are light green. 

Since writing the above I have ascertained that the Maybell 
material was collected by Mr. S. A. Johnson at flowers of thistle, 
while the Virginia Dale specimens were collected by Mr. P. C. 
Bishopp at flowers of white thistle. 

Synhalonia tereitella, n. sp. 

^. Length slightly less than 10 mm.; black, the head, thorax, 
base of abdomen, and legs with abundant long erect greyish-white 
hair, not at all fulvous, even on mesothorax; eyes (dry) dark plumbe¬ 
ous ; facial quadrangle about square; clypeus lemon-yellow, without 
any black border above, but with the usual narrow brown anterior 
edge; antennse long, entirely black, third joint comparatively long, 
considerably over twice length of second; labrum light yellow, with 
the lateral margins black; mandibles black ; last joint of maxillary 
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palpi long, apparently a little longer than the fifth, fourth and fifth 
together about as long as third; teguloB dark; wings clear; abdomen 
subglobose, black, the erect white hair covering first segment and 
basal two-thirds of second, the apical third of second covered with 
black hair; third and fourth segments with short black hair, and no 
pale hair-bands ; fifth with a subapical band of very thin light hair; 
sixth with a more pronounced band or fringe; last ventral segment 
with the lateral margins elevated; legs normal, hair on inner side of 
basal joint of tarsi orange. 

Hah. Palisade, Colorado, May 7th, 1901, two males. (Colo¬ 
rado Agricultural College.) 

Similar in many respects to S. edwardsiiy but smaller, with 
the third antennal joint longer, the yellow of the clypeus paler, 
(fee. The type specimen was taken by Prof. C. P. Gillette at 
flowers of plum. 

Synhalonia trutt^, n. sp. 

Synhalonia frater (not of Cresson), Ckll., Amer. Naturalist, 
vol. 36, p. 815 (no description). 

d'. Length about 12 mm.; black, the head, thorax, base of 
abdomen and logs with abundant long erect greyish-white hair, not at 
all fulvous, even on mesothorax; eyes (dry) reddish-black; facial 
quadrangle broader than long; clypeus very bright lemon-yellow, the 
upper border narrowly black, this black broadening before it ends 
laterally ; narrow anterior margin very pale brownish; labrum re¬ 
tracted in the specimen described; mandibles black; last joint of 
maxillary palpi at least as long as the fifth; antennae long, entirely 
black, third joint of moderate length; wings slightly dusky; abdomen 
quite without light hair-bands ; first two segments with erect light 
hair, but extreme apical margin of first, and base and apex of second, 
with black hair; last ventral segment witli no distinct lateral eleva¬ 
tions ; legs normal; pectinigerous spur on anterior tibia ending in two 
long slender spines, one of which terminates the comb, while the other 
is prolonged in the line of the spur ; hind spurs normal. Although 
the abdomen is without hair-bands, properly speaking, the sides of the 
third and fourth segments, viewed laterally (obliquely) show glittering 
white hairs. Tiiis is extremely like the male of S. eihcanhiiy but the 
pubescence is paler, and the second abdominal segment has it black at 
base; the scape also is considerably less swollen. 

$ . Differs from that of S. frater by its rather smaller size; 
reduced abdominal hair-bands, those on the third and fourth segments 
being narrow and more or less broken in the middle line; apical plate 
much more rounded, less conical in outline; hind spur of hind tibia 
long and straight, not curved at the tip; mandibles without a light 
streak. The reduced abdominal bands, the shape of the apical plate, 
and the long straight hind spur, also distinguish it from N. hdfragei. 
The ventral abdominal segments are fringed with pale hair, greyish- 
white at the sides, more or less fulvous in the middle. The second 
dorsal abdominal segment has a complete transverse area covered with 
light hair to the exclusion of the black, which is belore and behind it, 
but this light hair is thin and erect, so that it does not seem to form 
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a band when the insect is seen from above, as it does in frater and 
belfragei ; this area of light hair is gently concave behind, and is con¬ 
siderably narrowed laterally. 

Ilah, Trout Spring, Gallinas Canon, New Mexico, May 24th 
(Cockerell). It visits the flowers of Iris missouriensis. Evidently 
the New Mexico representative of S. edwardsii, Cresson. 

SvNHALONiA sPECiosA (Cresson). 

. Length about 14 mm.; black, with dull white pubescence, 
tinged with ochreous on thorax above; facial quadrangle longer than 
broad ; clypeus bright lemon-yellow, tlie yellow notched deeply on 
each side above; labrum pale yellow; mandibles black, with the apical 
part reddish, and furnished below with a number of shining red hairs; 
maxillary palpi 6-jointed, the second and third joints long and about 
equal, the last three^together about as long as the third, and succes¬ 
sively smaller, the last being narrow and minute; antennie reaching 
to base of abdomen, entirely black, apical part of flagellum crenulated, 
and obscurely longitudinally ridged above ; scape short and broad ; 
third joint about one-third length of fourth ; mesothorax and scutellum 
with very close shallow punctures ; teguhe dark anteriorly, pallid and 
subhyaline posteriorly ; wings tinged with brown, the nervures piceous; 
abdomen with black hair mixed with the pale on the basal parts of 
segments three to six; apex of second segment with coarse black 
hair ; third to sixth segments wdtli apical or siibapical bands of white 
tomentum (such as are seen in females of Synhaionia), these bands 
successively stronger on each segment going backw^ards ; apical plate 
black, broadly truncate, very little narrowed posteriorly; last ventral 
segment with a short square tooth or process on each extreme lateral 
margin; legs black, tlie tarsi ferruginous, the basal joints black or 
blackish on the outer side, the hair on inner side of basal joints 
orange-ferruginous; middle tarsi slender but normal, first joint with 
no apical process ; both spurs of hind tibias hooked apically; basal 
joint of hind tarsus with a couple of red curved bristles at apex, 
simulating a curved spine. 

Hah, Fort Collins, Colorado, May 29th, 1901, and May 28th, 
1901 (Colorado Agricultural College); Boulder, Colorado, May 
17th, 1902 (S. A. Johnson, 496). 

Allied to S. gillettei, CklL, but easily distinguished by the 
smaller sijse, hooked spurs, &c. The May 29th example is 
recorded as from mountain ash, taken by Mr. Titus. I had 
described this as a new species, but having some misgivings lest 
the remarkable character of the hind spur might have been over¬ 
looked in the description of one of Cresson’s, I asked Mr. Viereck 
to examine Cresson’s types with this question in mind. He has 
very kindly done so, and reports that in S. frater^ dilectUy lepida, 
and all the other species of Synhalonia in the collection at Phila¬ 
delphia the spurs are simple; except in the male of S. speciosa 
as determined by Eobertson, who has taken the sexes in coitu. 
In this male speciosa the spurs and the peculiarities of the hind 
tarsi are just as described above, and it is evident that the species 
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is the same. It had not occurred to me to refer the insect to 
speciosa, because the only description of that species given by 
Cresson is that of a female, and Eobertson had published the 
opinion that it is a synonym of frater. It is now evident that 
frater can readily be distinguished from speciosa in the male by 
the character of its spurs. 

Boiildor, Colorado : March 6th, 1905. 


STEAY NOTES ON ACULEATES. 

By Percy E. Freke, F.E.S. 

I HAVE always found Fespa vulgaris more numerous than 
other wasps. In some places V. germanica seems to be as abun¬ 
dant or, indeed, more so, but this is, I believe, more apparent 
than real, the latter coming much more into houses and shops 
in search of sweets. At Tramore, Co. Waterford, it seemed to be 
almost the only wasji in the town, but on examining the country 
hedgerows, I found U. vulgaris maintained its numerical supe¬ 
riority. V. germanica might well be called the “ house-wasp,*' 
or the ‘^town-wasp,” and V. vulgaris the ** country-w^asp/’ At 
Borris, Co. Carlow, I examined many nests, and found that 
V. vulgaris was responsible for 81*5 per cent, of them, F. ger¬ 
manica coming next, but a long way behind. There F. rufa and 
F. sglvestris are about equally common, probably rather less so 
than F. germanica, wdiereas about Dublin F. rufa is rare, and 
F. sglvestris and F. norvegiva (the last the least common at Borris), 
are about equal, and F. germanica is about half as common as 
vulgaris. In one place one seems more numerous, whereas in 
another place the reverse is the case, but always vulgaris holds 
the lead more or less. Why is this ? I believe because it is 
the most “hardy” of our wasps. I have noticed it flying in 
some numbers quite late in the season, when others of its genus 
had ceased to appear weeks before, and I think it probable that 
this character enables a larger proportion of females to survive 
the winter. I believe vulgaris has also a larger family. Certain 
it is that the males of this species are more commonly seen on 
the wing in autumn than germanica even in the latter’s most 
favoured districts. 

With regard to the face-markings, I have found the females 
and workers of germanica to vary more than vulgaris, and I 
believe variation is by nests, and not individually. I examined 
a nest of rather abnormally marked germanica, and found 
80 per cent, of the workers were thus marked. In the normally 
marked nests I found no abnormally marked individuals. 

Generally, wasps are very good-tempered, unless the nest 
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itself is actually attacked, or they have been irritated by former 
attacks upon their home. I have often stood in front of the 
nest and captured numbers of the inmates as they came or went, 
without the others interfering. I have never know a wasp make 
a totally unprovoked attack. Hive-bees constantly do so, and 
are far worse tempered than wasps. A wasp, on coming into a 
room, shows far more sagacity than a hive-bee about getting out 
again. The latter seems to lose its head completely and, being 
frightened, gets very cross. But a wasp may lose its temper, 
even when its safety is not threatened. I saw one of them 
feeding on fallen ap^des, in company with some large flies. One 
of the flies carelessly jostled the wasp, who turned savagely 
upon it and bit off one of its wings and then left it and returned 
to the apple. 

1 think 8i/lvestri8 is perhaps our most savage wasp, and 
V. norvcgica the least so. Indeed, when a boy, I have, with the 
help of one of the glooms, cut away a nest of norregxcay and 
carried it home half a mile, defending ourselves with pieces of 
brushwood, and have not received a single sting. We ran all 
the way home, and any wasps that were in the nest when we 
started, came out, but did not attack us. 

Wasps are very gentle towards individuals of their own 
species. I have seen them, having fallen into the gardener’s 
bottle of sugar and water, and have noticed that when one tried 
to save itself by climbing on to its neighbour, the latter would 
turn on it with open jaws, yet if it were one of its own species 
(possibly its own nest), it was never attacked. Not so, however, 
if one of them were vulgaris and the other gcnnanicu. Then 
they closed in mortal combat, and I have often seen them lying 
drowned, locked in each other's grasp. 

When a wasp attacks a large fly, it attempts to disable it by 
biting through the principal nervures of one wing. This is not 
as easy as one might suppose, and I have often seen the contest 
last a considerable time. 1 once saw a wasp attack a large fly 
{Sarcophaga carnaria), and it seemed incapable of disabling it 
thus. The fly dragged it about over the ground for some time, 
until at last the wasp, desparing of success in the usual way, 
shifted its grasp forward, and seized the fly by the neck and bit 
its head off at once. Why is not this the usual mode of attack ? 
It seemed so much easier than the other. Probably it offers 
more chance for the victim to slip from its antagonist’s grasp 
before she can seize the neck. 

Generally, a wasp bites its captive almost into a shapeless 
mass, and then carries it home to its nest. I saw one attempt 
to fly across a river with an unusually heavy burden of that 
kind. It started from a high bank, but was not equal to the 
task, and got lower and lower, until, just as they touched the 
water, a big trout rose and sucked them both down. 
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The males of some of the Aculeates are very quarrelsome. 
I have seen a pair of Pompilus gibbns fight furiously for the 
possession of a female which was present, and, on examining 
them, have found that they had both suffered severely; indeed, 
the smaller of the two had no wings left, only the remnants of 
nervures. 

I have seen the males of Mellinus arvensu, when cruising up 
and down in front of the burrows of their females, seize each 
other and, fighting fiercely, roll down the bank together. The 
most combative of our Aculeates is, I think, Andrena wilkella, 
I have often seen the males fight with each other in a most 
determined manner. But they do not confine their quarrels to 
those of their own race. I once saw a large female of Bombus 
terrestris struggling on the ground, buzzing, and trying to get 
away from something that held her. I found a male of A. ivil- 
kella had seized her by the hind leg, and refused to let go, until 
I captured them both. She was able to crawl about, but could 
not fly away with her Jintagonist holding on, and did not appear 
to offer any resistance. 1 put the angry Andrena into a bottle 
which already contained a worker of Vespa vidgaris, thinking he 
would soon have the tables turned on him, but he unhesitatingly 
attacked the wasp, which, to my surprise, seemed quite afraid 
of him, and disposed to keep out of his way, and he renewed 
the attack every time the wasp came near him, and drove it off. 
I cannot help thinking that this wasp was timid from finding 
himself in the bottle, but that does not detract from the valour 
displayed by the little Andrena, 

The males of Bombus sometimes quarrel among themselves, 
and 1 have seen those of B. lapidarius fighting on the ground, 
and tumbling over each other like two dogs, although I could 
not see any female in the neighbourhood. Also when they are 
presumably seeking the females, they often fly up and down a 
hedge on a hot day, and will attack any one who passes near 
them. In this way I have been persistently attacked by males 
of B. agrorum and B. terrestris^ the latter even striking my hat 
as they dashed at me. 

I saw a fierce battle near Caesar’s camp at Folkestone, 
between four large females of B. lapidarius. Three of them 
were on the ground when I first saw them, and the fourth came 
to join in the fight while I was looking on. At first I thought 
they must be males fighting for a female, but this was certainly 
not the case. Then I thought perhaps it was a contest be¬ 
tween Bombus and Psithyrus, but they were undoubtedly all 
B. lapidarius. This is contrary to all my former experience. 
Generally, the females of the social Hymenoptera are rather 
gentle outside their nest. But these were fighting on the open 
ground, on the grass. 

I once watched a bank where many small solitary bees had 
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their nests in a colony. The parasitic Nomada altcrnata were 
busy examining their burrows. They appeared extremely care¬ 
ful, stopping at the mouth of the holes, with their antenna) 
directed forward, and carefull}*^ watching for any symptom from 
within of the presence of the rightful owner. I saw the head of 
an Andrena at one burrow, and it was presently withdrawn. 
Very soon Nomada came and inspected the hole, but promptly 
departed. However, in the case of one returning, A. trimmcrana^ 
I thought the intruder had been caught inside. Tliere was a 
terrible scuf9e at the mouth of the hole. It lasted just two 
minutes, which appeared a long time as I watched it. Andrena 
pulling with all her might, and something within which as 
steadily resisted. At last, suddenly, out came something which 
she thrust backwards beneath her between her legs, and which 
rolled to the bottom of the bank, while she entered the burrow 
triumphantly. I picked up the vanquished insect, which seemed 
to be very seedy, and was surprised to find it was not a Nomada^ 
but a female llalktus ruhicuudus. 

I have watched females of Mellinus arrensis catching flics on 
cow-dung. Mellinus ran about until it saw a fiy, advanced to 
within from two to three inches of it, paused for an instant, like a 
dog pointing, as if it were taking aim, and then sprang forward, 
rarely more than about two inches. The fly was often missed, 
but, if caught, they both rolled over, Mellinus biting its prey. I 
noticed it did not attack every species. The little flies, Sepsis 
cynipsea, it passed by contemptuously. Lucilia cornicina it often 
passed unnoticed, though I saw it attempt to catch several, only 
in one case successfully, and then the fly was released immedi¬ 
ately, seemingly none the worse, Mellinus running off Rpj)arently 
disgusted at having made a mistake. Miisca was greedily 
seized. I did not see any “blue-bottles,’' which 1 know are a 
favourite prey, but there was present a specimen of Mesemhrina 
meridiana which Mellinus avoided, giving it a wide Ijcrth, and I 
frequently saw this big fly chase it for a few inches from one 
place to another. I do no not know why this should be, for I 
have often seen Mellinus carry off blue-bottles just, or nearly, as 
large, and I have seen wasps attack this fly readily. 

Sometimes the tables are turned, and I have seen a little 
Andrena winuiula, when busily engaged rifling a dandelion-head, 
pounced on by one of the bloodthirsty red “ cow-dung flies.” 
The little bee was taken unfairly at a disadvantage, as it was 
seized from above, and a desperate struggle ensued, until Andrena 
reversed herself, when the fly decamped with most ludicrous 
promptitude. 

Southpoint, Limes Boad, Folkestone. 
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DESCEIPTIONS OP TWO NEW ACULEATE HYMENO- 
PTERA PROM THE TRANSVAAL. 

By P. Cameron. 

Taciiytes transvaalensis, sp. nov. 

Black, the apical two joints of the four front tarsi reddish; the 
tibial and tarsal spines pale testaceous ; the calcaria testaceous ; head 
and thorax densely covered with grey hair; the apices of the abdo¬ 
minal segments with broad bands of silvery pile; the pygidium covered 
with fulvous, mixed with silvery pubescence. Wings clear hyaline, 
highly iridescent, the costa, stigma, and nervures pale testaceous; the 
second abscissa of radius shorter than the third; the second recurrent 
nervure is received in the middle of the cellule ; the apex of radius 
is rounded below, obliquely sloped ; the first transverse cubital nervure 
is roundly curved backwards to the cubitus. Eyes distinctly con¬ 
verging above, where they are separated by the length of the antennal 
scape and pedicle. Apical half of mandibles pallid testaceous, tlie base 
thickly covered with silvery pubescence. Base of fore tarsi with six 
spines. Pygidium clearly longer than it is wide at the base, gradually 
narrowed towards the apex, as in T. mira^ Kohl [rf. Ann. Hof. Mus. 
Wien, 1894, pi. xiii. f. 82). The second joint of the flagellum is three 
times longer than its thickness in the middle. The furrow on the base 
of tlie metanotum is irregularly transversely striated ; it is indistinct; 
on top of the apical slope is a closely, distinctly, transversely striated 
space ; the apical slope is transversely rugose. The long spur of the 
hind tibiai is as long as the metatarsus. $ . Lengtii, 14 mm. 

Transvaal. 

Palpi dark testaceous. The pubescence on the hind tibiie behind 
has a golden tinge. On either hide of the clypeus are three stumpy, 
not very clearly defined, teeth or ridges. The pubescence on the 
pygidium is ciose, short, and depressed. The second abscissa of the 
radius is shorter than the space bounded by the recurrent nervures. 

It is possible that this may be 1\ hirsutus, Sm. (Cat. Hym. 
Ins. Brit. Mus. iii. p. 300), of which only the male has been de¬ 
scribed ; hut the description is not sufliciently precise to enable 
me to decide this without an examination of the type ; the pube¬ 
scence of the head and thorax is certainly different, it being 
yellow and '' rich golden ” on the face. 

Odynerus vaalensis, sp. nov. 

Black ; the scape below, clypeus, labrum, a mark wider than long, 
transverse above, roundly narrowed below and slightly incised in the 
middle, a band, narrowed in the middle, on the first abdominal seg¬ 
ment above, a broader one, irregular behind and sligiitly incised in the 
middle there, on the second above and below—the under line trilobate 
—and the apices of the other segments, yellow. Legs bright fulvous 
red, the coxa? and trochanters black. Wings almost hyaline, the 
radial and cubital cellules smoky violaceous; tegulas rufous, ,5'. 
Length, 8 mm. 
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Vertex rugosely punctured, the front closely longitudinally reticu¬ 
lated-striated. Clypeus as long as it is broad, rounded broadly above, 
the apex with an incision on its apex, where it is wider than its 
greatest length; it becomes gradually wider towards the apex, the 
sides being sharply pointed. Apices of mandibles rufous. Temples 
reticulated-punctured closely. Apex of pronotum transverse, the lateral 
angles not acute. Pro- and mesopleursB more coarsely rugose than 
the mesonotum; the iiietapleursB, except near the base above, closely 
striated obliquely, the stria) intermixing and forming almost reticula¬ 
tions in places. Lateral angles of metanotum forming, with the base, 
almost a triangle, ^. the sides are produced into a blunt point in the 
middle. IScuteilum quadrangular, broader than long, its base obliquely 
sloped. Apex of post-scutellum smooth, obliquely sloped. Centre of 
metanotum hollowed, smooth ; the keel in the centre widened towards 
the apex. Basal abdominal segment cup-shaped; the second slightly 
longer than the width at the apex, which is smooth and turned up. 
The flagellum of antennae is brownish beneath ; the hook is brown, 
stout, reaching to the apex of the joint. There are two lines on the 
post-scutellum. 

Comes near to 0. posticm and 0. silraemis. The former I 
do not know in nature, but the latter may be separated from my 
species as follows :— 

Apical segments of abdomen and basal half of antenna} 
red, a yellow line in the eye-incision, the sides of the 
median segment not dilated in the middle (some¬ 
times yellow). .nh'amsia, Sauss. 

Apical segments of abdomen and antenna) not red, no 
yellow line on the eye-incision, the sides of median 
segment dilated in the middle . . . raalensis, sp. nov. 

The specimens of silvaejisis which I have seen (there is a 
specimen from the Transvaal in the Albany Museum, Grabams- 
town) is Saussure’s variety, they having the post-scutellum and 
sides of metanotum yellow. The tibiie, too, are yellow on the 
outer side c/. Saussure, ‘ Vespides,* i. p. 214). 


NEW CULICIDiE FROM THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA. 

By Fred. Vi Theobald, M.A. 

(Concluded from p. 104.) 

Genus ^Edimorphus, Theobald. 

(Mono. Culicid. iii. p. 290, 1903; Genera Insectorum, Culic. 
p. 20, 1904.) 

^Edimorphus alboannulatus, n. sp. 

Head dark brown ; proboscis black, with a white band on the 
apical half. Thorax deep rich brown, with scanty golden scales; a 
silvery white spot on each prothoracic lobe; pleurae pale brown, with 
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silvery white puncta ; scutellum silvery white. Abdomen deep brown, 
unbanded, with basal white lateral spots. Legs deep brown, with 
apical silvery white bands, most pronounced in the hind legs, the last 
hind tarsal being all white. 

? . Head deep brown, clothed with dusky flat scales over most of 
the surface, and some flat creamy ones at the sides ; around the eyes 
rather large golden narrow-curved scales, and smaller and duller ones 
at the back; over the whole surface very long deep black upright 
forked scales. Proboscis black, with a pale ochrcous band slightly 
towards the apical half. Palpi deep brown and densely scaly ; clypeus 
brown. Thorax rich deep chestnut-brown, with scattered small golden 
curved scales ; silvery white flat scales on the prothoracic lobes; 
numerous black bristles over the roots of the wings; scutellum 
brown, clothed with silvery white flat scales and black border-bristles, 
six to the mid lobe and some smaller ones with them ; pleurae brown, 
with prominent silvery white puncta composed of flat scales ; one large 
spot of these scales seems to project outwards, and can be seen when 
the insect is viewed from above, looking almost like a silvery spot close 
to the roots of the wings. Abdomen deep brown, with basal white 
lateral spots and pale venter. Legs black, with apical silvery white 
bands as follows: small but prominent on the femora and tibi® of all 
the legs, on all the metatarsi, and on the fore and mid first tarsal 
segment; in the hind legs prominent on all the segments, the last 
tarsal being pure white. All the ungues equal and iiniserrated. Wings 
with the first submarginal a little longer and narrower than the second 
posterior cell, its base nearly level with that of the second posterior, 
stem of the first submarginal cell about two-thirds the length of the 
cell, stem of the second posterior cell as long as the cell; posterior 
cross-vein nearly twice its own length distant from the mid. Halteres 
with pale stem and fuscous and white knot. The scales are dark 
brown, especially along the costa, with deep violet reflections towards 
the base, and a white patch of scales at the base of the costa and first 
long vein. Length, 1-5 mm. 

J . Palpi about the same length as the banded proboscis, the two 
apical segments small and about equal, a pale band at the base of the 
apical segment; on both apical segments, and on the apex of the ante¬ 
penultimate, a few long brown hairs. Fore and mid ungues unequal, 
the mid more so than the front ones, both uniserrated, the tooth of the 
larger mid unguis near the base and small. Length, 4 to 4*5 mm. 

Habitat. Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Observations. —Described from two specimens va male and 
female) in perfect condition. It is a very marked species, the 
general ornamentation of the thorax and legs being character¬ 
istic. I cannot be certain as to the exact structure of the male 
ungues, as there is only one specimen, nor the genitalia, which 
are hidden in hairs and scales. No notes were sent with the 
specimens. 

Genus Culex, Linnaeus. 

(Syst. Nat. 1738, Linnaeus; Mono. Culicid. i. p. 326, 1901, 
Theobald.) 
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CuLEx HiRsuTiPALPis, Thcobald. 

(Mono. Culicid. i. p. 378, 1901.) 

Several males and females from Bih6, Angola. The males 
differ from the type in that there is no pale band at the apex of 
the palpi. 

My figure of the male ungues (Mono. Culicid. i. p. 378) were 
drawn from a pinned specimen in which they could not clearly 
be seen. When mounted and examined flat the tooth of the 
larger fore and mid ungues is seen to be large and outstanding, 
almost at right angles to the claw, and the tooth of the smaller 
one is more pronounced and nearer the base. The series also 
shows great variation in size, some specimens being one-third 
less than the type. 

Genus Heptaphlebomyia, Theobald.^ 

(Mono. Culicid. iii. p. 336, 1903.) 

This genus was described from a single female. The fresh 
material sent from Angola by Dr. Creighton Wellman has enabled 
me to add fresh generic characters to those already given. The 
males sent by the collector do not agree with the females, and I 
am not sure if they are of the same species. 

Characters nf the iJenus, —Head clothed with narrow-curved scales, 
and upright forked ones, except at the sides, where they are small aud 
spathulate. Palpi of the female small but prominent, in the male 
acuminate, the last two segments hairy. Thorax clothed with narrow'- 
curved scales, and also the scutellum and protlioracic lobes; the 
pleurte in the female with patches of flat scales, wdiich end in a sharp 
point; in the male they are rounded apically. The wings have the 
typical Culex venation, but the females have a distinct seventh long 
vein, scaled for part of its length with rather large elongated flat 
scales, which apparently vary in number from ten to fifteen. The 
scales of the wing are rather broader than m Culcwy especially in the 
apices of the veins, including the branches of the fork-cells. In the 
males there does not seem to be a scaled seventh vein, but the sixth is 
markedly bent at right angles near the edge of the wing. 

The two chief features in the genus are the presence of a 
scaled seventh vein in the female, aud the peculiar form of the 
scales on the pleurte, which I have not seen in any other 
Culicids. There is a superficial resemblance between the males 
and females, but the absence of the scaled seventh vein in the 
males makes it doubtful if they really belong here, although 
evidently they were taken together by the collector. 

- Since this was sent to press, two very marked new species have 
been sent me from Madagascar. The descriptions wdll shortly appear in 
the *Archiv der Parasitologie,’ in a paper on Madagascan Culicida* by 
M. Veutillon. 
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Hbptaphlbbomyia simplex, Theobald. 

Head deep brown, with greyish scales; palpi of female thin, black, 
and white-scaled, of male thin, black; proboscis black, unbanded. 
Thorax deep brown, with small reddish golden narrow-curved scales, 
brown pleurae with snowy white puncta. Abdomen deep brown, with 
basal white curved bands, and basal white lateral spots. Legs deep 
brown, uubanded; white femoral and tibial apical spots and traces of 
a very fine indistinct white line on femora and tibiee. Ungues of 
female small, equal, and simple. 

2 • Head deep brown, with narrow-curved grey scales, somewhat 
largest in the middle of the head, and black upright forked scales; 
small white fiat lateral scales and a row of ratlier long and prominent 
deep brown bristles projecting from the front of the head, those of each 
side pointing inwards ; clypeus and proboscis deep black ; palpi thin, 
rather irregular in form, and clothed with black and white scales. 
Thorax deep brown, clothed with narrow-curved reddish golden scales, 
some grey ones in front near the head, another small patch in front 
of the roots of the wings, pale ones over the roots and before the 
scutellum ; scuteilum with pale dull creamy narrow-curved scales, with 
two series of border-bristles, the larger deep brown, the smaller pale 
golden ; protlioracio lobes with narrow^-curved pale scales, and some 
brown chaDtie; pleuras deep brown, with patches of flat-pointed wliite 
scales and short golden bristles here and there. Abdomen deep 
orange-yellow, clothed with deep blackish brown scales with violet 
reflections, and with basal white curved bands, those of the second, 
third, and fourth segments being in the form of almost median curved 
spots ; all the segments with basal white lateral spots ; border-bristles 
small and pallid, many pallid hairs at the sides of the body ; venter 
mostly white, scaled with black. Legs deep black, the apices of the 
femora and tibia) with a white spot; also on the femora and tibijo is a 
rather indistinct ventral white line; ungues small, equal, and simple. 
Wings with the first submarginal cell longer and narrower than the 
second posterior cell, its base nearer the base of the wing than that of 
the latter, its stem varying from one-third to one-half the length of the 
cell; stem of tlie second posterior about two-thirds the length of the 
cell; the posterior cross-vein from one and a half to twice its own 
length distant from the mid ; the seventh vein with scales which vary 
in number from ten to about fifteen. Length, 8*5 to 4 mm. 

^ . Head clothed with narrow-curved pale scales, a more or less 
prominent median bare line; clypeus and proboscis deep brown; 
antenntB grey, with deep brown bands and verticillate hairs. Palpi 
deep brown, the apical segment acuminate, last two segments hairy, 
the antepenultimate segment thin and weak, with a trace of a pale 
band upon it, hairs black; two apical segments equal. Thorax very 
similar to the female, but does not show the pale scales. Abdomen 
banded as in the female, narrow, with rather scanty long pale brown 
hairs; the apical segment with scattered creamy scales, the penulti¬ 
mate with the pale basal band extending down each side of the seg¬ 
ment. Fore and mid ungues unequal, both uniserrated, hind equal, 
simple, and small. Wings with the seventh vein apparently not scaled 
(/. e, only a fold and no true vein). The first submarginal ceil consider- 
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ably longer and narrower than the second posterior cell, its base nearer 
the base of the wing than that of the second posterior cell, its stem 
about half the length of the cell; stem of the second posterior cell not 
as long as the cell; posterior cross-vein nearly twice its own length 
distant from the mid; sixth vein curved almost at right angles at the 
apex. The male genitalia have rather a narrow basal lobe, with a long 
curved lateral process composed of several narrow laminse, and nearer 
the clasper another process, shorter, and composed of finer parts; the 
clasper terminates in a small jointed process. Length, 3*5 to 4 mm. 

Habitat. Bihe, Angola, Portuguese West Africa (Dr. Creighton 
Wellman). 

Observations ,—The four females sent by Dr. Creighton Well¬ 
man all show the marked seventh scaled vein, but the males do 
not. There is variation in size, showing, as usual, that exact 
measurements of Culicids are of no diagnostic value. This 
species might easily be mistaken at first for Cidex fatigans, 
Wied., and, on more careful examination, to be near C. creticus, 
Theob., owing to the white scaled line on the femora and tibiae; 
but a microscopic, or even a careful hand-lens, examination will 
at once reveal the seventh scaled vein. 

The original type is in the British Museum, and all the 
specimens redescribed here. There were three males sent with 
the females. 

Further notes on this genus will shortly be issued in the 
‘ Archiv der Parasitologic ’ on important material collected and 
described by M. Veutillon. 


A LIST OF THE MACRO-LEPIDOPTERA’’ OF 
LANCASTER AND DISTRICT. 

By C. H. Forsythe. 

(Continued from p. 1B5.) 

Tnphana iantliina, —Generally distributed throughout the district; 
comes to sugared ragwort flowers in July and August. 

T, interjecta, — Uncommon. I have only taken examples near 
Heysham, Hest Bank, and in the County Asylum grounds in July. 

T, corves (orbona ),— Comes freely to sugar in July and August, and 
is generally distributed. This species is very variable. 

T, pronnha. —Abundant at sugar in July and August everywhere. 
This is another very variable species in colour—from silver-grey to 
black-brown 

Amphipyra tragopogonis ,—Fairly common everywhere at sugar in 
August, 

Mania mania ,— Comes to sugar in Aqueduct Wood and other 
localities on the banks of the Lune at the end of July, I have also 
taken specimens in the County Asylum grounds. 
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Panolis piniperda ,—Not common; comes to sallow-bloom in April: 
Corporation Wood, Quernmore, County Asylum grounds, near Clougha, 
Blea Tarn, &c. 

Pacimohia riibricosa ,—Fairly common at sallow-bloom, and generally 
distributed throughout the district. 

Tamiocampa gothica .—Common at sallow-bloom in March and April, 
everywhere. This species shows considerable variation. The var. 
gothicina is scarce. 

T. incerta {hutahilu ),—Common everywhere at sallow-bloom in 
March and April. 

r. popiileti, — Not common ; comes to sallow-bloom in March 
and April, near Clougha, the County Asylum grounds, Quernmore, 
Halton, &c. 

2\ stahilis .—Plentiful everywhere at sallow-bloom in March and 
April. This species shows considerable variation of ground colour. 

T. pulvcrulenta .—Generally distributed and fairly common. Comes 
to sallow-bloom in March and April. 

Pyschorista (Orthosia) suspecta ,—I have only taken this species near 
Clougha at sugar in July. 

(h'thosia lota ,—Fairly common at sugar, and generally distributed, 
in September. 

(). macilenta, —Fairly common at sugar in September; Halton, Grim- 
shaw Lane, County Asylum grounds, Blea Tarn, Freeman’s Wood, &c. 

0. hdvnla {ru/ina), —Fairly common at sugar in September and 
October ; County Asylum grounds, Grimshaw Lane, Halton, Aqueduct 
Wood, (fee. This species varies considerably. 

(K pifitacina ,—I have bred this species from Witherslack and Methop 
larvae, and have taken it at sugar in the County Asylum grounds in 
September and October, but it is not plentiful, 

O. Htura ,—Common at sugar in September ; Witherslack, Methop, 
County Asylum grounds, Blea Tarn, Freeman’s Wood, Corporation 
Wood, (fee. 

(), circdlarifi {frrruginen ),—Abundant at sugar in late September 
and October in the County Asylum grounds, Grimshaw Lane, Aqueduct 
Wood, Corporation Wood, <fec. 

Orrlwditi laccuiii ,—Abundant everywhere at sugar and ivy-bloom 
in September, October, and November. 

0. ligula (spadicea ),—Abundant everywhere at sugar and ivy-bloom 
in September, October, and November. 

Scopelosotna satdlitia ,—Fairly common at sugar in September and 
October. This species varies much in ground colour—from red to dark 
dull brown, and with a white, red, or yellow reniform. 

Xanthia fulrago (cerago ).—Fairly common and generally distributed 
in July, August, and September. 

X, Jlavago (silago ),—I have taken this species in September at 
Methop, Witherslack, Grimshaw Lane, County Asylum grounds, and 
Blea Tarn. 

Cirrhmiia xerampdina ,—Not common; Blea Tarn, Clougha, Lan¬ 
caster, Arnside, Halton, Caton, &c., end of August. The var. nnicolor 
is rare, odd examples occasionally at Clougha and Arnside. 

("omia paleacea {fuhngo), —Scarce. I have only bred it from Methop 
larvje taken from oak in early June. The imago appears in August. 
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Calymnia trapezina, — Fairly common and generally distributed 
throughout the district in August. 

Dianthcecia ciicubalL —I have only taken this species between Oaton 
and Quernmore in June. 

Polia chi ,—Abundant on the walls about Clougha, Lancaster, 
Quernmore, Hal ton, and Caton, &c., in September and October. The 
var. olivacea is scarce, 

MiseUa oxyacantha :,—Abundant at sugar in September ; Halton, 
Grimshaw Lane, Blea Tarn, County Asylum grounds, &c. The var. 
capxicina occasionally. 

Ayriopis apnlina .—Not common, but occurs in most of the localities 
throughout the district. (Hornes to sugar in October. 

Euplexia luciparn ,—Fairly common at sugar in June and July, 
and again in September; County Asylum grounds, Clougha, Wither- 
slaclv, &G* 

Phloyophora vieticnlosa, — Common at sugar in September and 
October ; County Asylum grounds, Halton, Aqueduct Wood, Freeman’s 
Wood, Witherslack, &c. 

Aplecta nehulosa, —Common, but local; Witherslack and Methop. 
Comes to sugar in June. This species varies considerably in ground 
colour—ranging from light grey to nearly black (the latter is rare— 
var. robaoni), 

A, tincta, —Local; near Witherslack end of June. 

Hadena protea ,—Fairly plentiful near Clougha, Quernmore, Blea 
Tarn, &c., in September. 

JL glaaca,— hoGii\ and not common. I have only taken this species 
at rest on the rocks near Clougha in June and early July. 

H. dentina ,—A few at sugar, but more frequently at rest on the 
stone walls and rocks in the vicinity of Clougha in July. 

H. dissimilis {snaaa ).—Not common; odd examples come to sugar in 
the County Asylum grounds, and I have bred specimens from Methop 
larva). Tije imago appears in June. 

H. oleracea ,—Common at sugar and privet-bloom in July; and 
generally distributed. 

JL pin ,—Fairly common at Witherslack and Methop in June. 
This species is very variable. 

tJ, thalanfiina.—'^ot common; examples come to sugar in most 
seasons at Blea Tarn, County Asylum grounds, Quernmore, &c., in 
June. 

Xylocompa areola (litharhiza ),—Fairly common in some seasons; 
appears in March and April, and leomes to sallow-bloom. 

Calocampa vetusta ,—Uncommon ; comes to sugar and ivy occasion¬ 
ally in October in the County Asylum grounds, at Blea Tarn, and 
Quernmore. 

C, exoleta ,—Fairly common and generally distributed; comes to 
sugar and ivy-bloom in October and November. 

C, solidaginis ,—I have only taken this species near Clougha and in 
the County Asylum grounds; end of July. 

Xylina conformis ,— Very rare. I took two specimens at ivy-bloom 
on October 22nd, 1902, near Lancaster; vide ‘Entomologist,* vol. xxxv. 
p. 25. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Dytiscids in the New Fobest. —Mr. Ansorge (Entom. xxxvii. 
241) asks if anyone knows of the occurrence of Deronectes Jatus in the 
New Forest. I may therefore say that there is a stream in the forest 
in which it may always be found in early June. I was very much 
surprised when I first found it there, a good many years ago. Another 
rare Dytiscid occurring in the forest I think has not been recorded, viz, 
Hydroiatm clyyealis. This lives in a pond near Lyndhurst, in com¬ 
pany with Pelohius hermanni, — D. Sharp ; Cambridge, May 9th, 1905. 

London Lepidoptera.— I should be very grateful if any of your 
readers would kindly supply me with the names of Macro-Lepidoptera 
actually seen or captured inside the “four-mile radius’* at any time 
since, and including, 1900. I trust it will be noted that I desire per¬ 
sonal experiences only.— George Lock ; 41, Nithdale Road, Plumstead, 
S.E., May 16th, 1905. 

Eupithecia stevensata. —When collecting in Freshwater, Isle of 
Wight, last September, I captured a Kujdthecut which puzzled me to 
name. I have just shown the specimen (which is in perfect condition) 
to my friend Mr. L. B. Prout, and he informs me that it is undoubtedly 
F,. stevemata. The specimen was caught while dusking along an 
ordinary hedgeside where a few tamarisks were growing, but certainly 
no juniper. This substantiates the statement, made some time ago by 
Mr. Sydney Webb, that the insect appears in September, and that 
the larva does not feed on juniper. As the insect had never to my 
knowledge been caught outside the Dover district, I thought the record 
might prove of interest.—J. P. Mutch ; 415, Hornsey Road, N. 

[Barrett, in * British Lepidoptera,* treats stevensata as a form of 
K, sobrinata. “ If this form,” he remarks, “ wdien reared, should 
appear to be distinct from K. sohrinata, it will be an exceedingly 
difficult species to describe, seeing that although the shade of colour is 
peculiar, the markings, though differing in intensity, are accurately 
the same.”— Ed.] 

Apamea ophiogramma. —Is Poa aquatica a usual food-plant for this 
species ? I have found no less than six larva) this year feeding upon it. 
Both Phalaris anindinacea and Poa aquatica grow together along the 
margins of the streams here, and I get larva? of A, ophinyrnmiua in both, 
although mostly in the Phalaris, A. duhjma (ocidea) feeds commonly 
on Poa aquatica^ but is not very abundant on Phalaris arundinacea in 
this district.— Francis C. Woodbridoe ; Northcroft, Uxbridge. 

Note on Haworth’s Type-specimen of “ Noctua subfusca.*’ —At 
the sale of the first portion of the Mason Collection, Lot 498—which 
included Haworth’s original type-specimen, bearing his own MS. label 
“ subfusca ” of his XocUia stihfnsca —became my property. The moth, 
which was first described by him in Lep. Brit. p. 114, as Boinhyx 
suhfuscmf' but was afterwards, on p. 219 of the same work, assigned a 
more correct position under the name “ Noctua suhfuscaN is an 
obscurely-marked fuscous example of Agrotis corticeay Hb., and the 
name has been rightly sunk as a synonym of corticea, I observe, how- 

BNTOM.—JUNE, 1905. O 
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ever, that in the Entom. Syn. List, p. 7 (1884), subfnsca is specially 
indicated as being referable to the female sex of A, corticeay and is not 
entered as a variety, whereas the type-specimen, which I am about to 
present to the National Collection, is unquestionably a male, as proved 
both by the antennte and the frenulum, and represents a decidedly 
aberrant form, for which the name subfnsca must be retained, of this 
species.— Eustace K. Bankes ; Norden, Corfe Castle, May 11th, 1906. 

The Mason Collection. —With reference to the notice (antea, 
p. 136) of the sale of this collection, it seems advisable to mention 
that the MS. label on the pin of the Norfolk specimen of yotodonta 
tritophus, Esp. (rendered as trilophus,'' loc. cit.), read “ Ersham, 
Norfolk, Garneys.” “Ersham’* is obviously a mistake for “ Ears- 
ham,” in south-east Norfolk, which is close to Bungay (in Suffolk), 
where Messrs. Charles and W. Garneys used to reside {vide Ent. Ann. 
1856, p. 18). In the sale catalogue “ Garneys ” was incorrectly 
rendered “ Gurney,” and the attempt to quote [antea, p. 136) the exact 
data given in the catalogue has further resulted in “ Ersham *’ of the 
catalogue appearing as Ergham.” I also notice that it is stated 
{antea, p. 136) that “ Five Synia viusculosa were disposed of at 5/- to 
11/- each,” but would point out that whereas this is true of the last 
four of the five specimens sold separately and apart from other species, 
the first of the five fetched 22/-. —Eustace R. Bankes; Norden, Corfe 
Castle, May 10th, 1905. 

Entomological Club. —A meeting was held at Wellfield, Lingards 
Road, Lewisham, the residence of Mr. Robert Adkin, the host and 
chairman of the evening. Other members present wore Messrs. 
Donisthorpe and Porritt. Mr. Lucas exhibited a living example of 
each sex of Ayr ion armatum from Cambs. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 

Deilephila livornica in Cornwall. —On April 16th last, at Charles¬ 
town, there was taken a specimen of 7>. livornica, which is now in my 
possession. I believe that four other specimens were taken about the 
17th inst. viz ,;—one Grampound Road, one Uelston, one Falmouth, and 
one at Hayle ; all in Cornwall. For three days preceding the 16th inst. 
very strong south-south-east and south winds prevailed here, so I 
assume that these insects, at least, were helped along thereby, on their 
long journey. — 11. D. Kenyon ; Lamorna Villas, Mount Charles, St. 
Austell, April 28th, 1905. 

Deilephila livornica in Wales. —On April 20th last, a good speci¬ 
men of D, livornica was brought to me by a little girl. She had found 
it in a hole in the garden. It was alive, and quite perfect, although 
the girl carried it in a small tumbler. There is no doubt about its 
being a true British specimen of that somewhat rare species. I would 
have sent a record of this capture before, but I have been away from 
home.—L. Stafford ; Gold Croft, Caerleon, near Newport, Monmouth, 
May 16th, 1905. 
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Notes from the Chester District for 1904. — Contrary to the 
predictions of certain, or, more accurately speaking, uncertain weather 
prophets, the summer of 1904 turned out to be sunny, warm, and 
enjoyable. The months of June, July, and August had especially high 
temperatures and clear atmospheres, and August 4th, when Londoners 
sweltered in 91° (shade reading), had the distinction of being the 
hottest day for four years. As usual, the weather became unsettled 
about August 12th, summer returning towards the end of the month. 
It was an especial matter of interest to me to sec if the two previous 
cold wet summers would have any appreciable effect on the numbers 
of the butterflies. The following species were conspicuous by their 
absence, either as larvae or imagines:—(I saw none).— V, 
iirticm (I do not remember seeing one).— 1\ atalanta was represented 
by a few specimens. Mr. J. Thompson took five larvas and one pupa 
off nettles just outside Chester. One of the butterflies was seen, 
September 11th, in the Grosvenor Park; one in Delamere Forest, 
August 30th; two in Delamere Forest, September 10th ; and I saw 
six feeding on heather-bloom, September 17th, in the same locality. 
I did not see F, cardui at all. But, as all other butterfly species of the 
district seemed up to their usual numbers, it was evident that the 
failures in Vanessida? could hardly be attributed to the two preceding 
seasons. Much more likely are they due to the growing practice of 
cutting down almost every available nettle and thistle, just when the 
larvte are most dependent upon these food-plants. 

Electric lamps were almost a failure—certainly not worth working. 
My best capture was an example of ('irrhedia xcrampdina^ August 30tli. 
Several si)ecimens of Sphinx convolvuli were taken in September. In 
connection with moths being attracted by light, it may be worth 
recording that a Plusia (jamma flew into a farmhouse during a fall of 
snow on the night of November 21st. 

I will only mention the most interesting moths that I obtained in 
various localities :—Sesia scoHiformis. I was well within striking dis¬ 
tance of a fine fresh female at rest on birch in Delamere Forest, Juno 
4th. Although it was a good shot for the not, I unfortunately missed 
it. This is, to my knowledge, tlie second specimen seen in Delamere 
Forest .—Clurrocawpa porrvUus. A freshly emerged specimen netted by 
Mr. J. Thompson at flowers of w^hite campion, Delamere Forest, on the 
night of June 17th .—Rnsina tenebrosa. Common in Delamere Forest 
in Juno. All specimens melanic forms .—Hcpiulua velieda var. eaniiia 
(almost unicolorous brown, markings indistinct). One, Delamere 
Forest, July 8th.— 1\ iota, A melanic specimen, Delamere Forest, 
July Bth .—Stilbia anonuda. One, the Leet, Valley of the Alwyn, 
Denbighshire, July 30th. — Acidalia ddutavia, Hiibn. Previously 
fecorded in the district by Gregson only. One netted by me in Dela¬ 
mere Forest on the night of July Bth.— A, airvsata, A rosy-brown 
form blotched with darker instead of bands on tlie upper wungs, Dela¬ 
mere Forest, July 1st .—Emmeleda decolorata. Plentiful about Chester 
and in Delamere Forest, June and July .—Boannia repamlata. A black 
specimen taken near Chester, July 5th.— B, rhomboidaria, A melanic 
form taken near Chester, August 2nd. It laid a number of red eggs. 
(The eggs of B. repnndata are dull green .)—Hypdpetes elutata. A 
beautiful green form (upper wings), August 4th.— l^evicailia syrhuiana. 
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One, Delamcre Forest, July 8th.— Eupithecia trmfjmna^ H.-S. I had 
the good fortune to net one (Delamere Forest) on the night of July 
1st. The previous occurrence in the district rests on a doubtful 
record.— Mima'seoptilus bipimctidacti/la^ Haw. Common on the Leet 
carboniferous limestone, Denbighshire, August 12th. — Aciptilia tetra- 
dacUjla, L. A small whitish plume not previously recorded. Common 
on the Leet, Denbighshire, July. —Pterophorus monodactylus, L. One 
beaten out of Scotch fir in Delamere Forest, October 1st. — M, ptero- 
dactylus, L. Common in Delamere Forest, July 8th, but rather worn. 

The following Micros were taken, or bred from larvae, in or near 
Chester:— Orthoteiia sparganella, Thnb.; common on marshy places 
in August. Depressaria litureUa^ Schifif., and Aphelia osscmia^ Sc.= 
pratana, Hb. ; both on the Lache Eye in August. Kpihlema similana, 
Hiib. ; Acalla hastiana, modification of var. nutumnana, Steph. ; A. 
hastianuj L., var. Hiib.; Endrosis lacteelta, SchiS* ^fenestrella, 

Stt.; Ancylis biarcuana^ Steph. ; h\ mhocellana^ Don. 

From Delamere Forest:— Ihpressarla applana^ Fabr.; Pandcmis 
a>ry/a?ja, Fabr. ; Ctrostoma radiatella, Don., a very variable species; 
Pandemu heparana, Schifif. ; Pleurota bicosteila^ Cl.; Scoparia amhiyu- 
aliSf Tr. ; Olethrexites corticana, Hiib.; Cacwcia Jecheana, L. ; Avompsia 
pseudospretella^ Stt., almost black (also Chester examples). 

From the Leet, Denbighshire:— A, tmeana^ tic, ^pratana, Hb. ; 
C. radiatella, Don. ; Acalla imrtcyana, Schifif. 

Hybrids between Smerhithus ocdlatiis (female) and S, populi (male) : 
From the eight pupte referred to (Entom. xxxvii. 25) six fine moths 
emerged in June—three on the 4th, one on the 5th, one on the 0th, 
and the sixth on the 17th—all apparently males. As the sexes of the 
parent moths were the same as those referred to by Mr, P. Kirk, of 
Dundee (Entorn. liecord, i. 95), I was curious to see how my hybrids 
would compare with those reared by Mr. Kirk. Mr. Tutt’s description 
of five of the latter (Entom. Becord, i. 208) fits so accurately with my 
hybrids that I give his description vahatim :—‘‘ They are perfectly 
intermediate between the two species. The fore wings have all the 
characters of both species, the basal line as in papally but with distinct 
traces of a shade showing the angulation of the basal line in ocdhUasy 
the hind wings have the fulvous basal patch of populi (no red colour), 
and indistinct eye-spots characteristic of ocdlaim,'' 

S, —From the fifteen pupa3 referred to (Entom. xxxvii. 25), I 
got ten moths in May--two females on the 18th, a male and female on 
the 20th, a male on the 21st, a male and female on the 22nd, a 
crippled female on the 23rd, and a male and female on the 24th ; four 
males and six females in all. This moth might more accurately be 
named the “ elm moth,” as I found, in agreement with the experience 
of others, that the larv«e prefer elm to lime. » 

Arctia caia ,—A third brood of imagines (forced) began to appear 
November 18th, and continue now (February). As in the second 
brood, which began to emerge on September 4th, the perfect insects 
were in company with caterpillars of the same brood in every stage of 
growth. With the exception of a fine female, in which the cream- 
coloured area of the upper wings is increased, all the moths so far have 
been typical. The insect does not seem to vary perceptibly in this 
district, even with forced successive broods. Tlie eggs laid by moths 
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of the third brood have, in my case, all turned out infertile, although 
a friend tells me his experience of the same brood has been quite the 
reverse. I kept my larvfis in cages placed on a warm kitchen shelf by 
the fireplace, and fed them on dock and groundsel. 

(To be continued.) 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — May Srd, 1905. — Mr. F. 
Merrifield, President, in the chair.—Mr. J. Butterworth, B.Sc., was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. Mr. M. Jacoby exhibited a series 
of Xenarthra cervicortm, Baly, from Ceylon, and drew attention to 
the curious structure of the antennae of the male, that of the female 
being simple.—Mr. G. T. Porritt, specimens of Tephrosia c<mso7iariay 
ab. niyra^ and melanic examples of Jharwia cojmntaria, all from a 
wood in West Kent, by Mr. E. Goodwin. These forms were exactly 
on the same lines as the melanism in West Yorkshire, and it is 
curious they should occur in such widely separate localities. The two 
genera, however, are evidently prone to melanism, as Mr. Porritt 
stated that he had now seen black or almost black specimens of all the 
British species except Tephrosia punctidata. —Commander J. J. Walker 
(1) two specimens of the very rare Staphylinid, Medan Grav., 

taken in the Oxford district during the last week of April, 1905 ; (2) 
several examples of both sexes of the giant flea Hystyickopfiylla talpccj 
Curtis, from field-mouse nests in the same district ; and (8) the type- 
specimen of the Bostrichid beetle. Dinodents oceUarts, Steph. (taken 
by the late Prof. Westwood at “ Little Chelsea ” previous to 1830), 
from the Hope Collection at Oxford.—Professor E. B. Poulton, F.B.S., 
read a note on “ Heliotropism in and Pyrameis,'' communi¬ 

cated by Dr. G. B. Longstalf, M.D.—Professor L. C. Miall, F.R.B., 
communicated a paper on ‘‘The Structure and Life History of Psychoda 
sej'pntu'tata, Curtis,” by John Alexander Dell, B.Sc.—Dr. D. H. Hut¬ 
chinson gave an address on “ The Three-colour Process as applied to 
Insect Photography,” illustrated by lantern slides of British and 
Indian Rhopalocera, the exhibits showing a marked advance in excel¬ 
lence upon any yet shown at the Society's meetings. The President, 
at the close of the proceedings, heartily congratulated Dr. Hutchinson 
upon the results of his work.—H. Rowland-Brown, M.A., Hon, Sec. 

South London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
April ISth .— Mr. Hugh Main, B.Sc., F.E.S., President, in the chair.— 
Mr. Winkworth, of Burdett Road, E.; Mr. Wright, of Woolwich; 
and Mr. Penn Gaskill, of Wandsworth Common, were elected mem¬ 
bers. — Mr. Harrison, living larvsB of Ay rods ashwotildi from North 
Wales. — Mr. West, Lebia cyanocephala and L. chlorocephala from Box 
Hill.—Mr. Edwards, a number of species of the South American 
groups of Papilio, Kudoptajon, IJectorides and PaHdes ,— Mr. Kaye, long 
series of Heliconius numata^ showing extensive variations, in the hind 
wings pai’ticularly; and also pairs of //. sylvana and H.mratus (?) ; all 
were from British Guiana. — Mr. Turner, cases of Cleophora sntiiratella 
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on broom.—Mr. Sich read a paper entitled, ^*The Spot we stand on,” 
and illustrated it witli lantern slides, 

April —The President in the chair.—Mr. Bevins, of Ongar, 

was elected a member.—Messrs. Harrison and Main exhibited larvse 
of Nemeophila i^ussula in their last stage; they were from ova laid by a 
Cheshire female, and were feeding on dandelion. Mr. Cowham had 
reared a brood in the autumn from spring ova. Mr. Main showed his 
method of holding a twig with a larva or imago in position for photo¬ 
graphing, by means of a compound clamp or test-tube holder and retort 
stand, such as are used by practical chemists. He also exhibited a ball- 
and-socket arrangement for fitting on a camera-stand to allow of incli¬ 
nation of the camera in any direction.—Mr. Adkin read a paper on 
“Belated Emergences,” and exhibited various species in illustration. 
Hy. J. Turner, IJon, Rep. Sec. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society. — The third 
ordinary meeting was held in the Society's rooms, Royal Institution, 
Liverpool, on March 20tli, Mr. Richard Wilding, Vice-President, in the 
chair.—Donations to the Library were announced from Messrs. B. 11. 
Crabtree, F.E.S.; 11. B. Score, F.R.G.S.; Jas. Fletcher, LL.D., F.L.S., 
and C. M. Adams, F.LC. This meeting took the form of a micro¬ 
scopical, lantern, and general exhibitional meeting, and proved to bo 
a most popular and successful innovation, the number of members and 
their friends present being considerable, and including several ladies. 
In addition to the various microscopical exhibits of members, ten 
members of the Liverpool Microscopical Society contributed greatly to 
tlie success of the evening by their exhibits, and the Society is much 
to bo congratulated on securing their invaluable co-operation. The 
first half of the meeting was devoted to the microscopes and general 
exhibits. — Mr. J. M. Williams’s slides included the suckers of Jh/tiarm 
and the head of the jumping spider, Salticm tanlipradufi] Mr. Garnett 
showed the “ fairy fly,” Avatfrus incarnatus, and the Hessian fly; Mr. 
F. N. Pierce, the chirping drum and file of the common house-cricket; 
Mr. D. Whittaker, the strigil of CorLra geoffroifi and other slides of 
Aquatic Hemiptera; Mr. J. E. Turner, head of plumed gnat, and 
ichneumon flies Mr. A. H. Dudley, the circulation of protoplasm in 
Nitella and Hi odea, and a Cyclops carrying eggs ; Mr. C. M. Adams, 
the larva, and male and female imagines of tlie itcli-iusect, Sarcoptes 
scahiei ; Mr. W. T. Haydon, sections showing development of embryo 
of Pinns Hijlvesirh; Mr. E. J. B. Sopp, larva of Melor, pri^scarabams 
and spiracles of Pytiscus maryiaalis. Among other interesting slides 
on view were the tracheal system of silkworm; parasite of mouse, 
showing its victim’s blood in its stomach; wing-case of tiger-beetle; 
transverse section of caterpillar, showing its last meal, he. The 
general exhibits wore varied and instructive. The President, Mr. S. 
J. Capper, sent his well-known educational collections, representing 
all tlie orders of insects;' Mr. W. A. Tyerman, a series of bred Selenia 
Ulunaria, and some beautiful moths from Winburg, Orange River 
Colony; Mr. F. R. Dixon-Nuttall, specimens of the North American 
Longicorn Neochjtus erythrocephdns, found seven inches below the bark 
of an ash supposed to have grown in the 8t. Helens district; Dr. W. 
Bell, preserved larva of Noctua triangulum ; Mr. Horton, larvee of Tro- 
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chilimn hembeciformis in willow stems; Mr. J. E. le B. Tomlin, a case 
of exotic Cetoniida and one of goliath beetles, including GoliatJms 
druryi, G, giganteus, and G. cacicm ; Mr. R. S. Bagnall, Leptura 
pubescens, Sinoxyhn anale^ Chryaobothris chrysostigma, and a number of 
other foreign beetles introduced into the Hartlepool district in timber. 
Mr. Sopp, British burying-beetles, borings of Hyl^sinus fraxini in ash 
and locusts; Mrs. Sopp. the leaf insect, Phyllhnn scythe ; Mr. Whittaker, 
Gerris canalium, from the canal at Marple ; Mr. Pierce, a large wasp, 
probably Vespa numdarma, captured by Mr. Wm. Johnson in the dis¬ 
trict about sixty years ago; Mr. H. R. Sweeting, a model-map of the 
“Liverpool District,” taken from the one-inch ordnance map, revised 
to 1895, &c. Refreshments were served at 8.80, after which there was 
an excellent lantern demonstration. Among excellent photographs of 
insects, by Mr. Henry Ball, Mr. Whittaker, and Mr. Oulton Harrison, 
one of Helops striatus, showing bifurcated antenna, exhibited by Mr. 
Harrison, was especially interesting.—E. J. B. Sopp and J. R. le B. 
Tomlin, Hon, Secretaries, 

Manchester Entomological Society. —January 1905.—The 

President, Dr. W. E. Hoyle, presided over a large gathering of mem¬ 
bers on the occasion of the Annual Meeting. A general outline of the 
work of 1904 was read by the Secretary, and the Treasurer’s statement 
showed a balance in hand of nearly £4. Four friends were nominated 
for membership. The following officers were elected for 1905 ;—Presi¬ 
dent, B. H. Crabtree, F.E.S.; Vice-President, R. Tait, Jr.; Hon. Trea¬ 
surer, W. Buckley ; Hon. Secretary, R. J. Wigelsworth ; Librarian, C. 
F. Johnson; Council, J. Ray Hardy, Geo. 0. Day, F.E.S., and W. Warren 
Kinsey. In a brief address the retiring President, after congratulating 
the Society on its successful career, said a word of warning was neces¬ 
sary. The reading of papers and exhibiting of specimens were good and 
helpful, but the usefulness of the Society would be impeded if a wider 
outlook of the insect world was not taken. To do useful work, mem¬ 
bers must take up other orders of insects besides Lepidoptera, some of 
the less known groups, read and carefully study them, and ultimately 
become authorities regarding them. The following exhibits were 
shown;—Mr. Geo. 0 . Day, cocoons of Ihmerophila abruptaria ,—Mr. 
R. Brauer, case containing species of Argynnts, from the United States 
of America.—Mr. L. Krah, Lepidoptera bred from ova obtained from 
the Continent: ('atocala frajini, C, nuptay (', spunsa^ (’, elocata^ and G, 
paranymphwa. The members afterwards attended a demonstration on 
“Recent Researches in jMimicry,” delivered by Dr. W. E. Hoyle. 

February l.st.—The President, B. H. Crabtree, F.E.S., presided. 
Tlie following were elected members of the Society:—Messrs. C. E. 
Iveson, C. Camp, Herbert M. Leach, and Harold S. Leigh. Mr. W. 
Warren Kinsey was elected Assistant Secretary, and Dr. W. E. Hoyle 
was elected to fill the office left vacant on the Council. A paper 
entitled, “ Extracts from an Accentuated List of Britisn Lepidoptera,” 
was read by Geo. 0. Day, F.E.S. The pronunciations of the Latin 
names were based on the authority of a publication by the Entomo¬ 
logical Societies of Oxford and Cambridge. Many groups of Lepido¬ 
ptera were dealt with, and in some cases the original meaning of the 
names were explained, Messrs. B. H. Crabtree, R. Tait, Jr., L. Krah, 
and other members commented upon the essay, and at the conclusion 
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a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. The following 

exhibits were shown:—Mr. B. H. Crabtree, specimens of C. pUxnta- 
giniSf showing var. hospita, in which the orange colouring is {‘aplaoed 
by white.—Mr. R. Tait, Jr., Lepidoptera bred from ova and iimvsQ : 
Boarmia reparulata, well-marked examples, bred from Welsh larVjSB.; 
Aplecta advenn, two specimens bred in November from forced larvae; 
A, australis, taken in the Isle of Wight by Dr. Dewar, of Stani|ey; 
Nyssia lapponana, bred by Mr. A. E. Cockayne from Rannooh ovi.— 
Mr. J. Ray Hardy, specimens of Vanessa io from Grange-over-^ainds, 
fed on nettle and lettuce, showing difference in imago,—wings being 
in some cases semi-diaphanous, the upper being of a dark purple 
colour; photograph of the larvae of Morpho epistraphis, —Mr. H. S* 
Leigh, parasite of Saturnia pyri (July, 1904); Sphinx convolviili, in 
perfect condition, taken near Worsley, Sept., 1904.—Mr, G. Kearey, 
fifteen species of Coleoptera taken on a small plot of ground near 
Philips Park, Bradford, near Manchester. 

March 1st.—In the absence of the President and Vice-President, 
the chair was occupied by Mr. C. F. Johnson. After the formal ^busi¬ 
ness of the meeting, an adjournment was made to another part of the 
Manchester Museum, when one of the members, Mr. A. E. Thomson, 
delivered a lecture (to which the public were invited), entitled, The 
House Fly (illustrated by lime-light views). This was enjoyed by an 
exceedingly good gathering of persons, and at the close was followed 
by discussion.— Robert J. Wigelsworth, Hon, Secretary, 

Birmingham Entomological Society.— March 20th, 1905. — Mr. G. 
T. Bethune-Baker, President, in the chair.—Sir George Hampson was 
elected an honorary member of the Society.—Mr. A. H. Martineau 
showed a specimen of Zeazera pyrina, L., taken at light at Solihull; 
also an entirely black specimen of Formica rufa, L., from Hay Woods. 
—Mr. S. H. Kenrick, a fine lot of Pyralidse from New Guinea, in¬ 
cluding some new and many rare species.—Mr. H. W. Ellis, a speci¬ 
men of the rare beetle Platydema dytiscoides, L., from the New Forest. 
— Mr. Colbran J. Wainwright, four specimens of Ptilops nigrita. Fall., 
a species of the Tachinidse new to the British list, which Dr. J. H. 
Wood had found in various localities in Herefordshire. He said that 
since receiving Dr, Wood’s specimens he had seen one taken by the 
late Rev. T. A. Marshall near Teignmouth.—Mr. H. W. Ellis, a 
number of the late John Bang’s exquisite colour drawings of insects. 
— Mr. Gilbert Smitli, a specimen of Callidium violaceum, with two 
tibiae and two tarsi on the left hind leg; the supernumerary tibia left 
the normal one in about the middle, but was traceable below that; it 
had normal metatarsi, thickened tarsi, and two claws, so that there 
were three claws on that leg. He also showed the rare Longicorn 
Mesosa nuhiia from the New Forest; also a number of an ichneumon 
found in the refuse stuff of an old tree-trunk infested by Rhagium hi- 
fasciaturn upon which it most likely lived; they were in great numbers, 
and all huddled together for hybernating.— Colbran J. Wainwright, 
Hon, Sec, 

Erratum. —The notice of Prof. Packard, referred to in our last, 
appeared, not in the ‘ American Naturalist,’ but in the ‘ American 
Journal of Science * for March, 1905, p. 204. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF LYG^EIDiS 
FROM SOUTH AFRICA, 

By W. L. Distant. 

Some time since a Lygaeid was sent to me from the Cape 
Colony which was described as “injurious to peach.“ Many 
occupations prevented my identifying it at the time, and I was 
recently reminded of my obligation by an enquiry from Mr. F. V. 
Theobald, who bad received the species from another African 
habitat, where it was destructive to “cotton seed.’' I therefore 
examined the insect, which appears to be imdescribed. 

OxjfcarcuKs exitiosus, sp. n. 

Black; posterior lobe of pronotum and corium testaceous; a black 
spot at posterior angle to corium, and the lateral margins to corium 
sometimes distinctly lutescent; membrane pale grey hyaline ; body 
beneath (imperfectly seen in the carded specimens from which this 
description is made) black ; the abdomen beneath—excluding apex 
and" a central longitudinal medial fascia—sanguineous; posterior 
angular areas of prosternum testaceous ; the coxfe, a central annula- 
tion to intermediate tibisD, and the posterior tibiie—excluding base 
and apex—luteous ; head and pronotum rugosely punctate, scutellum 
finely punctate, clavus longitudinally punctate, corium very finely and 
obscurely punctate ; membrane extending beyond the apex of the 
abdomen ; antennai moderately robust, second joint longest and slender 
towards base, third and fourth subequal in length, third distinctly 
narrowed at base; head and pronotum laterally rather lougly pilose. 
Long. 8 to 4 millim. 

Tlab, Cape Town ; Seapoint. “ South Africa ” (Mansell 
Weale). 


BNTOM.—JULY, 1905. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF THREE UNDESCRIBED GENERA 
OP ICIINEUMONID^ FROM BORNEO. 

By P. Cameron. 

AC(ENITINI. 

PllALKOA, gon. nov. 

Wings without an areolet; second recurrent nervure received behind 
the transverse cubitus, widely distant from it; disco-cubital nervure 
broken by a stump of a nervure, transverse median nervure received 
beyond transverse basal; transverse median nervure in hind wings 
broken at the middle. Wings longer tlian the body. Basal joint 
of hind tarsi fully longer than the following two united. Parapsidal 
furrows deep; the mesonotum clearly trilobate. Metanotum with a 
keel above the apical slope. Petiole stout, three times longer than 
wide, clearly separated from the second; ovipositor not much longer 
than the abdomen. Four front claws cleft. The second abdominal 
segment is wider than long; the hypopygium in the female does not 
project beyond the tip of the abdomen. Head not much wider than 
the thorax; apex of clypeus with a small but distinct tubercle in the 
middle of the apex. Hind cox^e short, about twice longer than wide. 
Colour uniformly rufous. First joint of flagellum nearly as long as 
the following two united. 

Comes closest to CoUifria and Chorischiziis, 

Phalega lutea, sp. nov. 

Rufous-luteous, the flagellum of antenna and apex of tibire fuscous ; 
the hind tarsi black. Wings bright luteous hyaline, the apex of the 
fore wings behind and of the hind pair all round, smoky; the nervures 
and stigma bright luteous. 2 . Length, 12 mm.; ovipositor, 6 mm. 

Matang. August (R. Shelford, M.A.). 

Face and clypeus strongly and closely punctured ; the face roundly 
projecting in the middle; the clypeus with a tubercle on either side 
above. Vertex almost smooth. Front deeply excavated in the middle, 
its centre with a distinct longitudinal keel; the sides punctured. 
Thorax closely punctured, smooth on the apex of the raesoplourm 
and on the base of metapleurae. Base and apex of metanotum smooth; 
the middle punctured and with some striie. Abdomen smooth. Re¬ 
current nervure distant from the transverse cubital by three-fourths of 
the length of the latter ; its front half roundly curved. Hind legs very 
long; the femora not greatly thickened, but still clearly thicker than 
the much longer tibia). 


Dinociiyptus, gen. nov. 

Areolet large, square, not narrowed in front; transverse median 
nervure almost interstitial; disco-cubital nervure not broken, the 
radial cellule elongate; transverse median nervure in hind wings 
broken below the middle. Wings uniformly fuscous violaceous. 
Median segment without keels; the apical slope tuberoulate on the 
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sides above; spiracles large, linear. Abdominal petiole stout, be¬ 
coming gradually slightly wider towards the apex, where it is twice 
the width of the base; the post-petiole not separated; the spiracles 
placed close to the middle; those on second placed at the apex of the 
bssal third. Ciypeus clearly separated, its apex in the middle with 
two short rounded teeth; the sides with a hollowed rounded dilatation. 
Fore tibias thickened, narrowed at the base ; basal joint of tarsi longer 
than all the rest united. 

This genus, like Echthrus, Torhda, &c., is intermediate 
between the Cryptinae and the Pimplinae; from the position of 
the spiracles on the abdominal segments, they may be placed in 
the Xoridini. The mesopleurae, as in the Cryptinae, are bordered 
by a furrow; and, as in that group, there are parapsidal furrows. 
Its affinities are clearly with Torbda, Cam., from which it may 
be known (the coloration being also very different) by the bi- 
dentate apex of ciypeus, smaller square areolet, tuberculate apex 
of metanotum, and longer metatarsus. Echthrus and Nyxeo- 
philus are placed by some authors in the Cryptinae; by others in 
the Pimplinae; probably there will be also a difference of opinion 
as to the position of Dinocryptus and Torhda. 

DiNOCRYPTUS NIGER, sp. IIOV. 

Black; thorax, base of abdomen and of legs thickly covered with 
short black pubescence; wings uniformly fuscous violaceous. 2 • 
Length, 21 mm.; ovipositor, 10 mm. 

Kuching. April (R. Shelford, M.A.). 

The entire body is closely punctured. Basal part of metanotum 
slightly carinate in the middle, and slightly depressed on either side of 
the centre. There is a pale white line in the centre of the orbits on the 
outer and inner. The second to fifth abdominal segments have trans¬ 
verse impressions near the middle. The last segment is large, depressed 
at the base; the apex is depressed above, and is thickly covered with 
long black hair. Antennte long, slender, the basal two joints of 
fiagellum equal in length. 

XORIDINI. 

CcENOSTOMA, gOU. nOV. 

^ . Upper part of ciypeus short, obliquely projecting; the lower 
part longer, not obliquely projecting, obliquely narrowed, the apex 
transverse. Labrum large, semicircular, fringed with long hair. 
Mandibles edentate, broad at the base, narrowed towards the apex. 
Malar space furrowed, as long as the antennal scape. A furrowed 
keel between the antennae. Head cubital, temples broad, occiput 
transverse, margined. Thorax four times longer than wide, largely 
developed before the wings; mesonotum 8-lobate. Scutcllum flat, 
two large deep foveffi at its base. Post-scutellum stoutly keeled on 
the sides. Metanotum longer than broad, flat, with the apex rounded, 
longitudinally reticulated; the spiracles longish oval. Wings without 
an areolet, the recurrent nervure received beyond the transvej-so 

p 2 
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cubital, the transverse median behind the transverse basal. Radial 
cellule long, lanceolate. Transverse median nervure in hind wings 
broken below the middle. Abdomen narrow, as long as the head and 
thorax united; the first segment long, the basal half narrowed; it is 
nearly as long as the following three segments united; spiracles placed 
behind the middle; a triangular depression at its apex; the second and 
third raised in the middle, tlie raised part bordered behind by furrows. 
Hind coxa3 about six times longer than thick; the trochanters long; 
both united are longer than the femora, which are stout; tibire long, 
calcaria short; basal joint of tarsi longer than the others united. 
Claws simple. Antenna) slender, filiform, longer than the body, 
narrowed towards the apex. Palpi long. The antenna) are not 
densely haired; the first abdominal segment is transverse at the 
apex; the second longer than wide; the head is not dilated behind 
the eyes ; the front tibia) slender, not inflated. At the apex, laterally, 
the metanotum projects into blunt teeth. Stigma distinct, linear. 

The afifinities of this genus may be left over for discussion 
when the female becomes known. Very probably the female 
antennfe are broken, as in Cyanoxorides and Spiloxorides. The 
hind legs (and especially the coxae) are much longer than they 
are with these genera. 

C(ENOSTOMA FILICORNIS, sp. UOV. 

Black; lower part of clypeus, labrum, palpi, the orbits—the hinder 
broadly—edge of pronotum, scutellum, the mctanotal tubercles, and 
the apices of the abdominal segments—the first band dilated at the 
sides—the second, third, and fourtli in the middle, and the ventral 
surface, pale yellow. Legs pale yellow, the hind femora fulvous ; the 
apex of hind coxui, trochanters, apex of femora and of tibise more 
broadly, yellow. Antenine much longer than the body, fuscous, a 
broad white band before the middle. Wings hyaline, the stigma and 
nervures black, the former white at the base, d' • Length, 18 mm. 
Kuching. November (Pt. Shelford, M.A.). 

Antenna) towards the apex covered with depressed hairs. Face 
punctured and more or less striated ; the rest smooth and shining. 
Middle lobe of mesonotum transversely striated; the depressed apical 
middle part with three longitudinal keels. There are five rows of 
irregular, longish longitudinal reticulations; the apical slope with 
three areae, of which the central is the larger. Pro* and mesopleuras 
smooth, the metapleune coarsely reticulated. Base of first abdominal 
segment smooth, bicarinate in the middle, the rest closely reticulated; 
the white apical part obscurely striated laterally, the centre smooth; 
the basal part of the second segment punctured, strongly, but not 
closely, the basal central furrow stoutly, transversely striated, the 
raised central part longer than its width at the apex, triangular; that 
on the third shorter, broader, rounded at the narrowed base. 
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A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF BEITISH WATERBUGS 
(AQUATIC EHYNCHOTA). 

By G. W. Kirkaldy, P.E.S. 

(Plate II.) 

(Continued from vol. xxxiii. p. 152.) 

Since publishing the last instalment of this “ Guide,” Mr. 
Halbert informs me that a dead Aj^helochcirus was taken by 
Mr. Buckle from Loch Neagh in Ireland. I presume this was 
recorded in the ‘ Irish Naturalist * at the time, but I have un¬ 
fortunately no access to this journal. 

Ilyocokis cimicoides (Linne). 

In Ibjocoris the same general appearance o);tains as in 
Apkclocheinis, but the dorsal part of the head is bent under in 
front, the antenna) shortened and thickened, the anterior femora 
greatly thickened, and the posterior tibiae and tarsi somewhat 
modified for natatory purposes. 

The rostrum is considerably shortened, not extending beyond 
the anterior coxa). The antennje are composed of four segments, 
and do not reach, when extended, beyond the lateral margins of 
the head ; the head is excavated [viewed from belowj beneath 
the apical segments of the antenna^ forming what is probably an 
auditory chamber for the intensifying of sounds. 

The anterior femora are greatly thickened, as mentioned 
above, but are not suddenly ampliated in a right angle at the 
base beneath and then narrowed. Also internally beneath there 
is a broad pad of hair the whole length (fig. 45). 

There is only one British species, /. cimicoides (Linn.) ; the 
head, pronotum, scutellum, connexivum, legs, under side, &c., 
are pale greenish testaceous ; the head, pronotum, Ac., irregu¬ 
larly punctured with brown. The intermediate and posterior 
legs are well furnished with brown spines. The elytra dark 
greyish brown, very closely and finely punctured. Abdomen 
black above. 

It is excellently figured by Douglas and Scott, and also very 
well by the old author A. J. Eosel von Bosenhof (*I)er Monatlich- 

I have noted in the ‘Entomologist’ (xxxii. p. 114) that Microvelia 
pygincca does not use the anteiiiue as tactile organs. Newport (“On the Use 
of the Antennse in Insects,” 1840, Trans. Ent. Soc. Loud. ii. p. ‘2o5), how¬ 
ever, considers that the antenme in water cimices (i. e. llyocoris) and Noio- 
necta are auditory, sometimes also tactile, certainly not smell organs. They 
are of great though not of vital importance. He frequently observed th(' 
abo\e-named bugh sticking to the sides, and lying beneath the wall of an 
outhouse that had recently been covered with coal-tar, which emits an odour 
of carburetted hydrogen, the gas that is so abundantly fornied in stagnant 
pools. 
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herausgegebenen Insecten-Belustigung,’ iii. pi. 28 (1755)) under 
the name of the ‘‘ broad-bodied black-brown waterbug.’' * 

It is generally common and widely distributed all over 
England, and the lowland parts of Scotland. It is the Nepa 
cimicoides of Linnaeus, the Nepa naucoris of De Geer, and the 
Naucoris cimicoidcs of most authors. 

It is a somewhat lazy swimmer, though it can attain to a 
very considerable speed upon occasion, and it often takes to wing 
at night. It is very voracious, and, though generally vanquished 
by the more powerful Notonecta, it is sometimes even the victor. 
The imagines hibernate, and the ova are deposited at the end 
of March or during April on leaves of water-plants; they are 
whitish, oblong, subcylindrical, obliquely truncate anteriorly. 
They have been described at length by Eathke (** Studien zur 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der Insekten,” 1861, ‘ Stettiner Ent. 
Zeitung,’ xxii. pp. 172-4), who, however, gives July as the 
month of deposition, and says that they are laid in somewhat 
great numbers near one another on the under side of the leaves 
of Volijijonum avqjhihium. 

The method of oviposition seems to vary. E6gimbart (1875, 
Ann. Soc. Ent. France, pp. 204-6) states that an incision is 
made in the stems of plants with the ovipositor, about 2 or 
3 mm. long, and that the egg is enclosed about three-quarters 
of its length ; one of the ends (corresponding to the cephalic 
extremity of the embryo) is almost entirely free. Bueno, how¬ 
ever, states that in Pelocoris the “majority have been found 
attached axially to the stems or leaves of Ceratophifllum, and 
secured to them by a glue in which the ovum is set, and which 
surrounds the slender stem or leaf to a variable extent. The 
adhesion is not very firm, however, and the ova are readily 
detached.’' This corresponds to my own observations on llyo- 
corisy as well as those of Dufour. I have also observed varying 
conditions in Nototiecta. 

The nymphs, which Eathke states feed on Confervfe, are very 
similar in all stages to the imago, the tarsi, however, being 
unjointed, and the lateral margins of the abdominal segments 
not produced spinoseiy. I have observed five nymphal instars, 
thus agreeing with Bueno, who states that there are five in 
the allied Pdocoris femoratay an American bug which he has 
discussed recently (“Brief Notes towards the Life-History of 
Pelocoris femoratay Pal. B., with a few Eemarks on Habits,” 
1903, Journ. New York Ent. Soc. xi. pp. 166-73, text-figs. 1-2). 
Bueno gives a total of about seventy-seven days for the meta¬ 
morphoses, twenty-four of these being in the egg-state.t 

It vi^as also discussed by an old “ pre Linnean ” author under the name 
of Pygolampis lacustru ! (Johann von Muralto, 1684, ‘ Ephemerae Acad. Nat. 
Curios, Dec. ii. Ann. ii. Ohs. 80, p. 197*). 

f Extensive researches have recently been made by R. Heymons on the 
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Ilyocoris, like most waterbugs, is subject to the attacks of 
watermites (family HydrachnidaB). After what d’Herculais terms 
a bizarre copulation,” the eggs are laid in spring in incisions 
in soft-stemmed aquatic plants, or on the under side of the 
leaves. The young larva is pale red, six-legged, each leg com¬ 
posed of six segments. These young larvie, upon hatching, 
move about in the water, and fasten themselves, often in large 
numbers, to different water insects by means of sharp hooks at 
the end of the palpi. Once fixed, the head and mouth-parts 
stretch until they become separated by a neck from the main 
body, the transparent skin of which rapidly swells and elongates 
so as to form a bag, with the more solid dark-red parts visible 
anteriorly. The elongated maxillie penetrate and extend beneath 
the chitinous covering of the host until they form a long pointed 
thread. The legs curl up, become useless, and are more or less 
withdrawn. The larva gradually passes to the pupa state within 
this bag, which becomes more and more swollen and rounded 
posteriorly, and finally bursts to release the adult eight-legged 
mite. These bag-like larvie were looked upon as the eggs of the 
waterbugs by many old authors, and the bugs were likened to 
the Surinam toad (Pipa pipa (Linn.)), that hatches its eggs on 
the skin of its own back. The adult swims actively about in the 
water, but before attaining maturity fixes to some plant, and 
undergoes another moult without material change of form. On 
the smaller aquatic bugs only three or four larviu are perhaps 
seen, but on certain giant exotics a much greater number are 
found, as many as five hundrod having been counted on a single 
specimen of Belostoimi Jiimincay Say. The commonest liritish 
species api)ear to be Jlydrachna {/coffraphicAiy Koch, the imago of 
which is scarlet and black, and Hi/drochorcutes (flohulus (Mull.), 
a rich purple in the imago state. The American species men¬ 
tioned above was described as Ilydracluia hclostouuey Eiley; 
Mr. A, D. Michael examined for me some larval Hydrachnids on 
a Sinhalese waterbug {Avwryius ludica) about four years ago, 
and considered them probably the same as the American form, 
lie concluded : “ The watermites, when parasitic, do not usually 
confine themselves to a single host, but are often found on 
several species; and the geographical distribution of Acaii is 
usually very wide, often astonishingly so.” * 

embryology and anatomy of Ilyocoris (see “Beitriige ziir Morphologie und 
Entwicklungsgeschiclite der lihyneboten,” 1899, in Nova Actu Leop. Carol. 
Beutsch. Akad. Ixxiv. pp. 855-81, text-figs, ii., and pi. xv. figs. 1, 4, 9, 
1)1. xvi. figs. 15-17, 21-22, pi. xvii. figs. 29. 

Note by G. W. Kivkaldy in E. E. Green, “ Biologic Notes on some 
Ceylonese Rhynebota.—No. 1,” ‘Entomologist,’ xxxiv. p. 116 (1901). 8eo 
also U.S. Entom. Commission, First Report (1878), p. 318; Kiinckel d’Her- 
culais, “ Les Insectes” in Brehm’s ‘ Merveillcs de la Nature,’ii. i)p. 757-8 
(1888); and Andrew Murray, ‘Economic Entomology. Aptera,’ pp. 151-2. 
Mr. J. N. Halbert, of Dublin, is studying the British,Ilydrachnidse, and 
would be glad of material. 
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The power of stridulation, so marked a characteristic of 
certain groups of Dermaptera, and present indeed in most if not 
all insect orders, occurs also in many Hemiptera, and apparently 
in all or most waterbugs. The phenomenon, however, still 
requires considerable investigation. 

Stridulation, or the making of certain “musical” sounds, is 
a term that should apparently be restricted to sounds resultant 
from two mutually developed interacting surfaces, one of which 
is the recipient and is usually striated, the other the acting 
agent and sometimes striated, sometimes consisting of a series 
of more or less isolated spines or pegs. It may be taken for 
granted that there must always be two specially developed parts 
of the stridulatory organ, and that these must be interacting 
and mutually developed. A violin with its bow is a good ex- 
amjile (from an insect point of view) of stridulatory apparatus. 

The first to call attention to the phenomenon in waterbugs 
was J. L. Frisch,^ who remarks that this species produces with 
its neck a fiddling noise like the Longicorn beetles. Swintoii,t 
a century and a half later, described the results of his investiga¬ 
tions, and declared that he had detected minute /-shaped limtc, 
thickly set with strife, on the antero-lateral angles of the meso- 
notum. Haiidlirsch I reinvestigated the whole subject four or 
live years ago, and ridiculed Swinton, calling the imaginary limai 
a “ Swintonophone.” At the same time, however, liandlirsch 
discovered on the sixth and seventh abdominal tergites of the 
male numerous transverse striations which are not present in 
the female. If these are part of a stridulatory apparatus, the 
other portion and also the modus operandt remain as obscure as 
in the case of the Corixid strigil, presently to be discussed. 

It is usually stated that no ojjenings have yet been discovered 
to the stink-glands in aquatic Hemiptera, the odour appearing 
in these insects to be connected with the anal parts. 

In Ilyocoris this is distinctly tart, and I have discovered a 
minute single opening (between the posterior coxse), to which I 
will recur later on.§ 

Naucoris maculata, Fabricius. 

The claim of this common European bug to admission to the 
British lists rests upon a single specimen in Buchanan White’s 
collection at the Perth Museum, labelled “England.” There is 

1727, “ Beschreibung von allerley Insocten in Tentschland,” vi. p. o2. 

f 1877, “On Stridulation in tho Hemiptera-Hoteroptera’’ (But. Mo. 
Mag. xiv, pp. 29-31, 2 figs.; and 1880, “ Insect Variety,” pp. 108 and 
203). 

I 1900, “ Neue Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Stridulationsorgane bei den 
Khynchoten ” (Verb. Zool. bot. Ges. Wien, 1. pp. SSS^-fiO, figs. 1-7). 

§ Leidy (1847, J. Ac. Sci. Philadelphia, n. s. i. G4, mentions a similar 
opening in the Belostomatidse. 
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no reason, apparently, why it should not occur with us, as it is 
very common in France as near as Paris, and also in Belgium. 
I have taken it plentifully in South Brittany. As it is a possible 
British inhabitant, it is now described and figured (fig. 35). It is 
smaller than Ilyocoris cwiicoides, greenish testaceous, marked 
with brown. The pronotum is marked with a distinct, inverted, 
brown W. The tibiae are longer, less robust, and not so spinose 
as in the common species. The most marked difference, however, 
lies in the anterior femora, which are very greatly thickened, 
and suddenly ampliated in a right angle at the base beneath, 
then narrowed (fig. 36) ; the pad of hair on the femora is also 
much smaller, and occurs only near the base. The species, 
unlike 7. cimicoidcs, is dimorphic. While 7. cimicoides varies 
from 12-16 millimetres in length, iV. inaculata averages about 
10. The brachyptorous form was described as a distinct species 
by Dufour under the name of Naucoris aptera. 

This bug is the type of the genus, and was described originally 
by Geoffroy (1762, ‘ Histoire abr6gee des Insectes do Paris,’ 
p. 473, pi. ix. f. 5) as Nducoris cimicoides, under the impression 
that it was LinmVs species. There is also a coloured figure in 
Ilerrich-Schilffer’s ‘ Wanzenartigen Insecten,’ ix. pi. ccxciii. 
f. 800, and detail F. E. i). (1840). It is said by Leon Dufour* 
to lay its eggs at the end of April in a similar situation to those 
of Ilijocoris. They are obtuse oval, not truncate. Dufour, in 
the same work, gives much information on the digestive ap¬ 
paratus, sexual glands, Ac., of both these genera. 
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27. 

G. odontoaastor, apical abdominal 

segments, viewed from the side, 

28. 

,, 2 i apical abdominal stornites. 

29. 

Ilyocoris cimicoidcs, showing 

articulation of anterior legs. 

30. 

Notonccta ylauca, „ 

11 

11 11 


- “ Rechcrches Analomiques sur les Hemipteros,” 18B3, Mem. Savans- 
etrangors Acad. Koy. Hci. France, iv. pp. 349. 413, &c., pi. xvi. figs. 180-2. 

f This plate inphides “ PI. iii.,” mentioned in vol. xxxii. pp. 202-3 (1899). 
(Figs. 33, 37-44 are omitted.) 
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o4. Aphelocheiriis wvntandonif anterior 
82. ,, ,, rostrum, &e. 

81. ,, ,, „ ill profile. 

8o. Naiicoris maculata. 

ot). ,, ,, anterior legs. 

45. llyocorin cwiicoidc8y „ „ 

(To be continued.) 


DKAGONFLY SEASON OF 1904. 

By W. J. Lucas, B.A., F.E.S. 

Little of fresh interest has to be recorded in connection 
with the dragonfly season of 1904. No new species was dis¬ 
covered, and all the critical species, which were known to be 
really 13ritish, but about whose status there was uncertainty, 
had before this season been re-established. 

On April 24th, in the New Forest, I met with the first speci¬ 
men, an Agrionid, which flew by out of reach; the next day 1 
took three Pijrrhosoma ni/mphida. This early promise, however, 
was not kept up. The next species seen was Enallacjma cyathi- 
(jerumy in small numbers at the Black Bond on Esher Common, 
and at the same time and place, one of a larger species, probably 
LibclUila qmdrimaculatay was sighted. On May 29th a male 
Agrion puclla was taken near Ashtead. By June 4th this species 
was plentiful on Bookham Common, where also a larger dragon¬ 
fly, probably Libdlula depressa, was seen. The next day, June 
5th, L. qaadrimaculatUy A^jmella, E. cyathigerumy andP. nymphula 
were out at the Black Bond, and Pyrrlummia tenellwm was appa¬ 
rently just fippearing. Till near the beginning of June, there¬ 
fore, it could scarcely be said that the dragonfly season had 
commenced in earnest. 

At the Black Pond, on June 5th, I found a nymph of L. 
qiiadrimaculatay from which the imago had just commenced to 
emerge. It happened to be near the bank, and, though it was 
tedious and tiring to stoop and watch the process, I stayed till 
emergence was complete. The nymph was discovered about 
11 a.m., and by 11.40 the imago had completely emerged. Out 
of this time the “ rest,” with head hanging vertically down¬ 
wards, lasted nearly or quite half an hour. The “ spring.-back ” 
was quite sudden, the abdomen being pulled out of the nymph- 
skin almost immediately afterwards. While hanging at rest ” 
the lower lip seemed to expand. When an emerging dragonfly 
hangs head downwards, does it do so to allow of the filling out 
and expanding of the fore parts ? 

On June 19th a visit was paid to Prensham Ponds, in Surrey, 
to test its dragonfly fauna, but unfortunately the day was gener¬ 
ally dull and unsuitable. Numbers of E, cyathigerum were 
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found, one Ischnura elegansy and one teneral male Orthetmm 
cancellatum. The day was not wasted, however, for a few 
nymph-skins of the last were discovered, and, as these were 
little known previously—scarcely at all in Britain—they were at 
least of equal value with the rather scarce imagines of the same 
species. 

At or near the Black Pond, on June 22nd, one or two Anax 
imperator and one Cordulia mnea were seen ; this was the only 
C. mnea that I noted during the season. On June 26th, on 
Esher Common, I caught a male of L. depressa, a species of 
which I met with very few during 1904. On the same day 
PyrrhoBoma tenellum was very numerous at the Black Pond. 
There also, on July 16th, I took a very nice vbx- pnenubila of 
L. quadrimaculata. 

Mr. G. T. Porritt again visited the Norfolk Broads in search 
of /Eschia isosceles, and the other good dragonflies to be found 
there in early summer. He met with fair success as regards 
isosceles, and, writing on June 25th, said that he had taken one 
hawking on land, as M. cyanea does, when it was nearly dark. 

On July 23rd a visit was paid to the Basingstoke Canal, near 
Byrieet Station, when the species found were the usual ones for 
that part of the season, though some that should have been 
there were absent or unnoticed. There were present Msclina 
grandis, Caloptcryx sple^ideus, Platycncmis pennipes, Erythromma 
naias, Ischnura elegans and its var. rufescens, Agrion pulchcllum, 
and Phiallagma cyathigerum. 

Some weeks spent in the New Forest revealed little new there. 
A worn female Orthetrum cancellatum was taken on August Ist, 
and a female /Eschna juncea on August 9th. A Calopteryx virgo 
was seen as late as September 3rd. On September 2nd Cordate- 
gaster annulatas was seen on the wing at Becton Bunny, on the 
coast, and a female .Eschna cyanea was caught at Milton. 

Wisley Ponds, in Surrey, were visited on September 10th. 
Lestes sponsa, a few ^Eschnas, and Sympetram striolatam were 
found at the smaller pond, but none of the better species of 
Sympetram were met with. There was, however, very little sun. 

On September 18th an .Eschna juncea was taken at the Black 
Pond, where for one or two seasons this species had been seen by 
me very seldom, if at all. 

Mr. F. B. Browne was good enough to give me a female 
specimen of Agrion armatum from the Broads. Of the species 
he took about ten specimens in the spring, one only being 
a male. 

My last record for the season was Sympetram scoticum and 
S. stnolatam, at the Black Pond, on October 9th. The latter, 
hqwever, probably continued well into November, and not im¬ 
probably the former may have lasted almost as long. 
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A LIST OP THE “ MACRO-LEPIDOPTEEA ” OF 
LANCASTER AND DISTRICT. 

By C. H. Forsythe. 

(Continued from p. 160.) 

Ciicidlia iimhratica ,—A few examples in most seasons in June. This 
species is generally distributed, but nowhere common. 

Gonojitcra libatrix ,—Comes to sugar in September in County Asylum 
grounds, Grimshaw Lane, Halton, Quernmore, &c. 

Abroatola tripartita {lutica ),—Comes to sugar and privet-bloom in 
July; Arnside, Witherslack, Methop, and Lancaster (generally). 

A, triplasia .—Not plentiful; comes to sugar and bloom in August, 
and is generally distributed throughout the district. 

Vluua chnjsitis .—Common about Methop and Witherslack, less so 
at Arnside and Hest J3ank, not common about Lancaster, in July. 

P, fcstiicrr .,—Scarce and local; near Heysham in September. “I 
used to take the larva) and pupjB of this species commonly near 
Heysham some years ago” (G. L.). 

P. iota .—Odd specimens come to bloom in Jimeand July; nowhere 
common, but generally distributed. 

P. piilchrina ,—Comes to ctiltivated flowers at dusk in late June in 
the County Asylum grounds, and I have also taken examples near 
Halton, Quernmore, Arnside, Witherslack, Methop, &c. 

l \ gamma ,—Comes freely to bloom in August and September, and 
I have seen worn (hybernated) examples in early J une. it is common 
and generally distributed. 

r, interrogationis. —Local; I have only taken this species on the 
moors near Clougha Pike in June. 

Anarta myrtilli .—Common on all the moors and mosses, as at 
Clougha, Witherslack, Methop, &c., in June, July, and August. 

lieliaca tenehrata [arbuti). — Local; near Hornby, Deep Cutting 
Bridge, and between Torrisholm and the river Lune. The imago 
appears in May. 

Phytometra viridaria (miea), —Local, but common near Clougha in 
Juno, occasionally at Arnside, Witherslack, &c. 

Kuclidia mi ,—Generally distributed; common near Clougha in 
June; I have found the larvse feeding upon yellow melilot {Trifoliunt 
procnmbms) in August. 

K. glypkica ,—Local ;> near Camforth and Galgate on the L. & N. W. 
iiailway batters. The larvae feed upon Trifolium repens (Dutch or white 
clover). The moth flies in the sunshine in late May and June. 

liivula sericealis ,—Occurs at Witherslack in early July. 

Zanclognatha griscaUs ,—Fairly common near Clougha, Blca Tarn, 
Arnside, and in the County Asylum grounds in June and July. 

Z, taisipennaiis, —Uncommon; at Arnside, Heysham, and County 
Asylum grounds in June and July. 

Hypena proboscidalis ,—Common in most of the lanes among nettles 
(IJrtica dioica) in July. 

Tholomiges turfosa/is, —Local; I have only taken specimens near 
Clougha ill July. 
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Brephos parthenias ,—I have only bred specimens from Witberslack 
larvae, “ Common on Methop and Witberslack Mosses in March and 
early April ” (G. L.). 

GEOMETRIDiE. 

Urapteryx savihucaria ,—Common and generally distributed in July 
and August. 

Epione apiciaria ,—I took a specimen in the County Asylum grounds 
in July, 1900 ; at Witberslack it is local, and not uncommon in one 
locality near Methop. The moth flics late at night at the end of July 
and beginning of August. 

Fiiimia luteoJata [vrutayata ),—Abundant everywhere throughout the 
summer months. 

Venilia macularia [maculata ),—Fairly common near Carnfortli on 
the L. & N. W. Railway batters. The moth flies in June. 

Metrocnmpa maryaritavia ,—Fairly common in Grimshaw Lane, 
County Asylum grounds, Blea Tarn, &c., in July. Abundant in 
Arnside. 

Ellopia prosapiaria { fasciaria ),—Common at Arnside in July. 

Eiirymene dolahrario ,—Local and uncommon ; Corporation Wood, 
Quernmore, County Asylum grounds, Arnside, and Witberslack, in 
June. 

Hyyrochroa (Fcricallia) syrimjaria ,—“ Local, near Hornby in July ” 
(G. L.). 

Selenia biliinaria {illunaria ).—Fairly common and generally distri¬ 
buted in April and July. 

lunaria .—A male specimen taken at Warton, near Carnforth, on 
Juno 8th, 1905. 

Odontopmi bidentata ,—Common in Grimshaw Lane, Corporation 
Wood, County Asylum grounds, Blea Tarn, &c., in May. 

Crocalliit elmyuaria ,—Common and generally distributed in July 
and August. 

Ennomos (Ehujonia) ahiiaria (tiliaria ),—Comes freely to light in 
August, and is common about Quernmore, Blea Tarn, &c. 

E, quercinaria {anyularia ),—Occurs about Methop and Witberslack 
in September and October. 

tlimera pennaria .—Comes freely to light in September and October 
at Blea Tarn, Quernmore, County Asylum grounds, &c. This species 
is subject to considerable variation—from light brown to rich rufous 
red, in colour, and some specimens are strongly suffused with black 
scales. 

Phiyalia pedaria (pilomria ).—Common in Corporation Wood, Quern¬ 
more, County Asylum grounds, Blea Tarn, &c., on the tree-trunks in 
March; also comes freely to the street-lamps. We get a fine dark 
unicolorous grey variety of this species in the first-named locality. 

Atnphidasys strataria (prodromaria ),—Uncommon ; I have bred ex¬ 
amples from Methop larvae taken in July. “ It occurs sparingly in 
Corporation Wood, Quernmore” (G. L.). 

A, bettilaria ,—I have bred both the type and var. douhledayaria from 
Methop and Witberslack larvae taken from birch in September. I have 
only taken specimens on the wing near Lancaster on three occasions— 
near Rush-a-lee in June—and those have all been the black variety. 
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Hemeropkila abniptaria, —Comes to light in May in several localities 
in the district, but nowhere plentiful. 

Boarmia repandata, —Occurs in June and July at Arnside, Methop, 
near Clougha, Corporation Wood, &c. 

B, gemmaria [rhomhoidaria), —Common throughout the district in 
June and July. 

B, roborana, —Local and scarce. “ Corporation and Quernmore 
Woods in June (G. L.). 

B, comortaria, —Local and scarce. “Corporation and Quernmore 
Woods in June” (G. L.). 

Tephrosia comonaria. —Local. Witherslack and Quernmore at the 
end of May. The imagine may be found sitting on the fir-tree trunks. 

T, crepnscularia, —Corporation Wood and near Methop in April. 

T, hiundHlaria, —I have bred some fine dark forms of this species 
from Methop larvae beaten from birch and oak-trees in June. “ Cor¬ 
poration Wood in April ” (G. L.). 

Gnophos obscuraria. —Local; at Methop and Witherslack in July. 

Cabera pnsaria, —^Plentiful everywhere in July and August. 

C, exanthemaria, —Occurs abundantly in nearly every locality in 
July and August. 

Bapta temerata, — Fairly common at Arnside (on the Knott), 
Witherslack, Methop, &c., in June. 

Macaria notata, —Local; this species occurs at Arnside in June, 
but is not common. 

M, liturata. —Fairly common in the fir-woods at Arnside, Grange, 
and Methop in July. 

Halia vauaria {ivavaria), —Generally distributed, and common in 
July. 

Strcnia clathrata, —Local; near Warton, on the L. & N.W. llailway 
batters, in May and early June. 

Fenagra petraria ,— Common at Clougha, Quernmore, &c., in June. 

Numeria pulveraria ,— Not common; occurs at Arnside, Methop, 
and Witherslack in April and May. 

Scodiona belgiaiia ,— Fairly common at Witherslack; less so and 
very local near Clougha in June. 

Selidosema ericetaria [pluouuia ),— Fairly common on the Wither¬ 
slack mosses in July. 

Ematurga atomaria .— Abundant on the mosses at Witherslack, 
Methop, Heysham, &c., and on the moors at Clougha and Quernmore 
from May to August. 

Bupalus piniaria. — Common at Grange, Methop, Arnside, and 
Quernmore, in the fir-woods in June. Our form has a white ground 
colour. 

Perconia (Aspi/ates) strigillaria .— Plentiful on Methop and Wither¬ 
slack Mosses ; less common at Heysham in June. 

Abraxas grosstdariata .— Abundant everywhere in lanes and gardens 
in July and August. This species is subject to great variation ; I 
have forms bred from larvee found near Warton on blackthorn (Prunv.s 
spinosa) which are very dark, with coalesced spots, and others from 
Grimshaw Lane, very light with few spots. 

A. sglvata (ulmata ).— Local; near Halton and Methop and about 
Yealand. The moth is on the wing in June and July, 
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Loviaspilis marfjinata ,—Generally distributed and fairly common 
throughout the district in June and July. 

Hyhcmia rupicapraria ,—Abundant about hedgerows in February 
and March. 

H. leucophaaria ,—Fairly common in Aqueduct Wood, Quernmore, 
near Clougha, Blea Tarn, &c., in February and March. 

H. aurantiaria, — Generally distributed ; Arnside, Witherslack, 
Clougha, County Asylum grounds, kc., in late October. 

H, maryinaria [proyemmaria), — Generally distributed and very 
common; comes to light freely in February and March. 

JJ, d('fuliari(i ,—Fairly plentiful and generally distributed in October. 

Anuoptenjx (Bsmlaria, —Local; Aqueduct Wood and near Clougha 
in April. 

Chnmatohia hruviata .—Plentiful about hedgerows, and comes freely 
to light in October, November, and December. 

C. boreata ,—Generally distributed, and comes freely to light in 
November. 

Oporahia dilatata .—Generally distributed, and common everywhere, 
end of October. 

O. Jiliyrammaria, —Uncommon. I have only taken this species on 
the moors near Clougha in August. 

Larentia didymata ,—Abundant in Grimshaw Lane, County Asylum 
grounds, Clougha, &c., in July. 

L. viultistnyaria ,—Not common ; near Blea Tarn, Clougha, Rush- 
a-lee, &c., in April and May. 

L coidata ,—Abundant on the rocks about Clougha in July. 

L. jiavinnetatn .—I have only taken this species about Clougha— 
where it is scarce—in July. 

L. mlicata ,—Generally distributed ; Silverdale*, Blea Tarn, Clougha, 
(^c., in August. 

olivata ,—Fairly common at Witherslack and Arnside ; not com¬ 
mon near Clougha in July. 

L. viridaria [pectinitaria ).—Generally distributed and common in 
July. 

Emmelesia ajjinitata {jivulata ),—Fairly common about Lancaster, 
Blea Tarn, Arnside, Witherslack, &c., in July. 

E, alchemillata, —Local; near the County Asylum and at Wither¬ 
slack in July. 

Ej, alhidata ,—Fairly common; Clougha, Grimshaw Lane, &c., in 
June. 

K, decolornta ,—Fairly common and gonorally distributed in June. 

E, taniata, —Local; near Arnside and Silverdale in early July. 

'rephroclystia {Kupithecia) venosata, —Uncommon; near Witherslack 
and at Arnside in June. 

T. {K.) linariata, —Local; near Witherslack in June. 

T, (E,) pulchellata .—Occasionally in Grimshaw Lane, at Arnside 
and Silverdale in June. 

T, (E,) castiyata ,—Fairly common at Witherslack and near Methop 
Bank in July, 

1\ {E.) viryaureata ,—Not common; occasionally near Methop in 
early June. 

T. (^7.) comtrintata .—Local at Witherslack in early July. 
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'1\ (E.) nanata .— Fairly common at Clougha, Quernmore, &c., in 
May and June. 

T. (E,) vulgata, —Fairly common near Clougha, Grimshaw Lane, 
&c., in June. 

T, (E») viinutata ,— Common near Clougha, Witherslack, &tf., in 
June. 

r. (E.) ahhreviata, —I have only bred this species from larvae 
beaten from oak near Clougha in June. The moth appears in April. 

T (A’.) exiijuata ,— Common about hedgerows of whitethorn in June. 

T, {E,) sobrinatn. —Common at Warton, Witherslack, and Arnside 
about juniper (Jimipents communis) in July. 

Chloroclijstis (E,) rectanpif'lfita, —Common at Witherslack, County 
Asylum grounds, (fee. The larvae feed in the buds of pear and apple- 
trees in May; the moth appears in June. 

Lobophua carpinata (lohuhtta ),— Common in Corporation Wood, 
Quernmore, in April. 

L, polycommata, —Local, I have only taken this species near Methop 
in May. 

Thera juniper at a, —Local. “ Near Warton about junipers in Octo¬ 
ber ” (G. L.) 

T, simiilata, —Arnside in August. 

T, variata —Local. I have only taken this species in a fir-wood 
near Quernmore in late May and early June. 

JTypnpetes sordidata —Abundant everywhere; very vari¬ 

able in colour and markings. Some of the moorland forms—from 
near Clougha — are very beautiful. 

Melantliia hicolorata {ruhiyinata). — Local. I have only taken 
specimens in the County Asylum grounds in July. 

M, ocellata, — Generally distributed throughout the district in July. 

M. albicillata. —Common near Warton; less so at Witherslack, 

Lancaster, and Tlalton, in late June. 

Melanippe hastata, —“ Scarce at Witherslack in June ” (G. L.) 

M, tristata .— Local, but common near Clougha in June. 

M, sociata [subtristata), — Abundant everywhere in May and July. 

M, montanata. — Abundant throughout the district in June and July. 

M, yaliutn, —I took this species in June, 1904, for the first time, in 
Grimshaw Lane ; probably overlooked previously for montanata, 

M, fluctnata ,— Abundant on walls, &c., in July and August. 

Anticlea badiata ,— Fairly common in the County Asylum grounds, 
near Blea Tarn, Quernmore. (fee., in May. 

A, nkjrofasciaria, —Not common : Arnside, Witherslack, Lancaster, 
in April. 

Coremia desiytiata, —Uncommon; Quernmore, Witherslack, &c., in 
July. 

C, ferruyata .— Common everywhere in May and August. 

C. iinidentaria ,— Less common than the preceding species ; Blea 
Tarn, Quernmore, County Asylum grounds, (fee., in August, 

Cnmptoyramma bilineata ,— Abundant at Heysham, Arnside, Halton, 
(fee., in July. This species shows considerable variation. 

Phibnlapteryx vitalbata. —Local; at Witherslack and near Methop 
in July and August. 

Triphosa dnbitata. —Common at Witherslack and Lower Kellet; 
comes freely to ragwort flowers in August and September. 
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Eticosmia imdiilata .— Local; I have only bred this species from 
Methop and Witherslack larvae taken in September. The moth 
appears in June. 

Cidaria siderata (psittacata ),— Not common. Witherslack and 
Methop in October. This species comes to ivy-bloom ** (G. L.) 

C, miata. —“ Not plentiful in Witherslack in October at ivy-bloom 
(G. L.) 

C, corylata. —I have bred this species from larvte beaten from 
blackthorn (Prunus spmosa) in Grimshaw Lane. Fairly common at 
Witherslack in June. 

trimcata (russato). —Fairly common about hedgerows in Grim¬ 
shaw Lane, Rush-a-lee, Halton, Arnside, &c., in August. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

Exotio Earwigs Wanted.— I am preparing a revision and mono¬ 
graph of the Dermaptera or Forficularia of the world, and would very 
gladly receive any material for examination, especially from Australia, 
China, and Central and South Africa.— Malcolm Burr ; 23, Blomfield 
Court, Maida Vale, W., June 24th, 1905. 

Ova op Butterflies Wanted. — I should be greatly obliged to 
anyone who would kindly give or lend mo the ovum of any of our 
butterflies, except those mentioned below, for the purpose of figuring. 
Micro-photographs, or ordinary photographs if the object is clear and 
well-defined, would bo useful. Species of which the ovum has been 
figured:— EuclUo'e rardaminest Gonepteryx rharrmi, Aryymiia euphroHyne, 
Yanesm urtuup.^ Pararge egeriaf P, megcpra, Ccenonympha pamphihis^ 
Callophrys {Theda) rubi, Chrysophanus phlceas^ hyctena icarus, L. bellar- 
gns, Hesperia malvm^ Thanaos tages, — Richard South ; 96, Drakefield 
Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

Note on Zanclognatha grisealis. —Barrett (vol. vi. p. 300) throws 
doubt on a remark of Buckler to the effect that Z, grisealis passes the 
winter in the pupal state. I beat three or four larvae of this species 
from oak in August last; they all pupated in September, and emerged 
end of May to June.—H. V. Plum ; Epsom College, June 7th, 1905. 

Larva of Thecla rubi on Dogwood. —Early in July last I beat from 
dogwood some lialf-dozen larvae of what I thought at the time wore 
Lymna argiolus ; they fed well on the berries, quite ignoring the 
leaves; in duo course they pupated, and last month produced fine 
specimens of Theda rubi. Is not this an unrecorded food-plant for 
this species ?—E. C. Joy; 84, Fairholt Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

Aberration of Euohelia jAcoBiEjE. — At Warton, on June 8th, I 
boxed a fine aberration of Emhelia jacobwoi. The specimen, which is 
a female, has the fore wings rosy red, with a shaded black central band. 
The left fore wing is slightly rubbed, otherwise the example is in fine 
condition. She had deposited a batch of ova when I reached home at 
night.-—0. H. Forsythe; The County Asylum, Lancaster. 

ENTOM.—JULY, 1905. Q 
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CAPTUEES AND FIELD REPOETS. 

Deilephila hvornica in Gloucester, 1905.—Last year I reported 
the capture of one specimen of this species, which was subsequently 
notified from many other localities widely separated. This year I was 
shown another specimen caught in the yard of some ironworks here by 
one of the workmen, and given to a friend of mine. I notice in the 
current number of the * Entomologist * that the species has already 
been noticed from other districts again, so that it appears likely that 
1). Hvornica may become firmly established with us.—A. Lionel Clarke ; 
Gloucester, June 1st, 1905. 

Cerura bicuspis in Lancashire. —AtHaverthwaite Moss, on June 9th, 
I took a male specimen of Cerura bicufijas at rest on a birch twig. It 
was in the finest condition. — C. H. Forsythe; The County Asylum, 
Lancaster. 

Selenia lunaria in the Lancaster District. — While collecting at 
Warton, near Carnforth, on June 8th, I took a male example of Selenia 
lunaria. This species is new to me in this district.—C. H. Forsythe ; 
The County Asylum, Lancaster, 

Notes from Australia. —I have recently spent a short holiday in 
Southern Queensland after insects, and doubtless some short account 
would be of interest to readers of the ‘ Entomologist.’ Leaving Wel¬ 
lington on Dec. 24th, 1904, by the s.s. ‘ Wimmera,’ we had a pleasant 
run across to Sydney, which was reached the following Wednesday 
morning. Here, whilst waiting for the northern train, 1 took a walk 
in the beautiful Dotanical Gardens, where I noticed Papilio smpedon, 
Vanesaa kerahauii, and several small Lycienidte; also several examples 
of the beetle Anop](>{jnuthm pcctoralh lying dead on the paths. The 
run north is mostly through open country, with gum-trees scattered 
sparingly about. The following day I reached Warwick, on the 
Darling Downs, where I stayed a day or two, Here a large dark 
Vapilio (P. eyajeiiH) was fairly common, and was especially fond of 
coming into the shade under the balconies. The male of this insect 
was difficult to catch when in good condition, although its flight was 
generally slow and floppy. I also obtained stimulus, Acrtea andro- 
macho, Terins srnilax, Junonia veleda, and the beautiful Talmcnes evajous, 
I next went on to Brisbane, where Papilio snrpedon was very common, 
and almost impossible to catch. Here I obtained a beautiful example 
of Charaxes seuipronius. There is very little to be done just around 
Brisbane, although a fair number of beetles are to be obtained about 
the electric lights at the railway station. One day I visited the coast, 
but insects (except mosquitoes) were very scarce : a few Euploces and 
Danais archippus and D, affmis were our only captures. I then decided 
to go on to Eumundi, about seventy miles further north, which is in a 
belt of dense tropical scrub which occurs here. This country is entirely 
different to that through which I had recently passed, and consisted of 
figs, palms, and climbing plants; whilst many of the trees supported epi¬ 
phytes and parasites, amongst which were a few orchids and the handsome 
stag-horn fern. Here I found many more insects, amongst which were 
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Papilio capanem and P. leosthenes (somewhat worn), Ilypocyata metirimy 
Danais tayyetns, and a curious butterfly with a beautiful leaf-liko under 
side {Doleschalia australis), which was fond of taking short flights and 
then returning to some favourite perch ; but my finest capture was a 
male (unfortunately slightly chipped) of the magnificent OniitJwptera 
richmondii. This latter was fairly common round a group of trees 
bearing a white flower very like orange-blossom, but seldom descended 
within reach of the net. I also obtained a fair number of Coleoptera, 
including some very rare species, and one or two fine Longicorns which 
seem to be unknown. I then returned south, again staying a few days 
at Warwick, where I now found Charaxes sempronius fairly common, 
and managed to capture three more examples. The weather, which 
during the first part of my trip had been very hot (about 108° or 104° 
in the shade), had now become much cooler (80° or 85° in the shade), 
and the sky had clouded over, so that few insects were obtainable whilst 
hero. The previous hot dry weather had had a very unfavourable effect 
upon both beetles and butterflies, a very large number of the latter 
being worn, whilst both were scarce. After a pleasant run across from 
Sydney, I arrived in Wellington Jan. 18th, having had a most enjoy¬ 
able holiday. I may add that immense numbers of locusts occurred 
everywhere, many of them with very beautiful under wings, especially 
one brilliant yellow one on the Darling Downs.— Hubert W. Simmonds ; 
17, Aurora Terrace, Wellington, N.Z., March 23rd, 1905. 

Notes from the Chester District for 1904 [concluded from p. 165). 

Aplccta 7iehulosu .— From June 8th to tlie 18th twenty-three moths 
were reared from black parents with grey fringes (var. robsoiii, Collins). 
Four wore of the type-form, five were intermediate between the type 
and var. rohsoniy ten w^cre robsoni, and four were the form thompsnni 
(Arklej—that is, jet-black, with white margins and white fringes. 
Another typical specimen emerged on the 29th—total, twenty-four 
insects. From twelve larvae from type parents twelve moths emerged, 
June 14th to June 27th. Eleven were typical, and the twelfth an 
intermediate between vars. ri>bsoni and thompsoni. The curious thing 
is that the black forms were, as a rule, the first to appear. All my 
larva) were kept in a couple of breeding-cages, with plenty of moss at 
the bottom for them to hide in by day. They began to wander about 
the cages early in January, occasionally eating, very sparingly, of dock 
or dried sallow-leaves up to March, when they began actively feeding 
on dock. The larvjo prefer spinning up in dry moss. All were kept 
in a cold outhouse, with plenty of ventilation. A number of larva) 
from thompsoni parents are now (February, 1905) showing themselves 
after their short hybernation. The chief object is to see if the white 
margins will be increased in the resultant moths. It has been found 
that the variety robsoni may occur at the rate of ten per cent, from 
wild Delamere larvae, and the form thompsoni in the proportion of 
three per cent.; therefore, although the chances are at present small, 
the result, whatever it may be, with reference to the \vhite margins, 
may occur in nature. In fact, I should not be surprised if one or other 
of these forms of A. nebulosa ultimately supplants the type, as in the 
case of Amphidaeys betularia. At any rate, it is significant that 
melanism has already been referred to, in the Chester district, as 
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being “ rampant.” Whatever be the cause, it cannot be attributed to 
smoke, and there are those who claim that we have not an excess of 
moisture. 

Boarmia repandata. — The larva) mentioned (Entom. xxxvii. 74) 
from mid-Northumberland were kept through the winter, as in the 
case of A. 7iebulosa^ but in flower-pots covered with gauze. They did 
well until March, when they nearly all died off, and I only reared nine 
moths (June 8th to June 18th), but beautiful specimens, well marked, 
blotched, and dusted with brown-black on a grey ground—four males 
and five females. The larvae showed signs of awakening from hyber¬ 
nation on February 22nd, swaying to right and left, but not relaxing 
hold of the withered sallow-leaves and twigs, which they grasped by 
their anal claspers. Like A. 7iebulosu, they are night-feeders, and 
prefer to spin up in dry moss. 

Abraxas grussulariata. —I had two dozen black larvae, but the moths 
reared were as typical as they well could be. 

Amphidasys betidaria ,— A dozen of the green form of the larva, 
taken in Delamore Forest, all produced the black variety of the moth 
(douhledayaria) ; in fact, we appear to get the black form of this 
species. 

Odontopera bidentata .— Common in Delamore Forest, on Scotch fir, 
in September and October. The pine-feeding bide 7 itata are very unlike 
the smooth light brown larvfo found earlier on birch ; they are rougher, 
with tubercles. They vary in colour—sooty black, ochreons brown, 
with dorsal diamond pattern, and reddish or dark green patches. The 
moths reared from these pine-feeders show a marked tendency towards 
melanism. I have a sooty brown, almost black, specimen. 

Uupal.Hs Plentiful on Scotch fir, Delamere Forest, in 

September and October. On October Ist I took an example of the 
yellowish olive-green form. 

^ Ihera p7inata and KVnpia jivosapiaria-- fasciaria .—Very common on 
Scotch fir, Delamere Forest, in September and October. They are 
then very small, and hybernate on the branches among the foliage, but 
are difficult to bring through the winter in confinement. Tiiey are 
best obtained after hybernation, in April, although their numbers arc 
then apparently thinned. 

Macaria liturata. —Fairly common in Delamore Forest, on Scotch 
fir, in September and October. The usual colour is green, with 
whitish yellow lines and stripes and reddish head. The last men¬ 
tioned feature easily separates the species from the other pine-feeders ; 
but fh^re is a variety almost as common as the type, to the discovery 
of which I am indebted to my friend Mr. J. Thompson, of Chester. 
Some three or four years ago, to prove their identity, he placed twelve 
in a nower-pot by tbemseives. The results were nine dark imagines 
niyrofill rata, ColJins); two types and the remaining pupa died. 
Ihe following is a description of this variety of the larva;—Pale 
pinkish grey or brownish, green entirely absent. Head dark purplish 
black-brown, alrnost black. Lines and stripes as in the green form, 
but paler grey than the general colour of the caterpillar. The side 
stripes are interrupted by triangular patches of dark purplish brown, 
ihe dorsal sepnent divisions are the same dark purplish brown. Legs 
ana claspers brown* 
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Dragonflies:—There was no appreciable diminution in the num¬ 
bers of the district species, except in the case of /Eschna ffrandu. 
Why this dragonfly should have been comparatively scarce it is 
difficult to say. — J. Auklk ; Chester, Feb. 17th, 1905. 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London.— June 1th, 1905. — Mr. F. 
Merrifield, President, in the chair. — Herr Ludvig von Gangelbauer, 
of the Vienna Museum, was elected an Honorary Fellow; and Mr. 
Charles J. Grist, of “ Apsley,” Banstead, Surrey; Mr. Vernon Parry 
Kitchen, of the Priory, Watford, Herts; and the Bev. W. Mansell 
Merry, M.A., of St. Michael’s, Oxford, were elected a Fellows of the 
Society. — Mr. M. Burr exhibited an earwig, Apterygida arachidis, 
Yers., found by Mr. Annandale, of Calcutta, in a box of specimens 
received from the Andaman Islands. Wlien placed in a small box, 
it was alone, but next morning there were five larva) present; two 
disappeared, apparently being consumed by the parent; and the 
remaining three wore those exhibited. — Mr. Burr also showed a 
locustid of the family Pseudopliyllidm from Queensland, taken among 
twigs and plants Avhich it greatly resembled, together with a photo¬ 
graph of the insect in its natural position.—Mr. E. C. Bedwell showed 
three examples of (ruorimiis nobilis, L., taken at Woolwich; and a 
malformed specimen of Lnchium mtnralU which had the left posterior 
tibia bifid for about one-third of its length, and two tarsi, one of which 
had tlie joints considerably enlarged.—Mr. 0. E. Janson brought for 
exhibition a living specimen of i hnophlus intuhr, Herbst, a beetle not 
known to occur in Britain, found by his son near Covent Garden, and 
probably imported.—Mr. W. J. liiicas exhibited one male and three 
females of Ayrion armatmi taken this year by Mr. F. Balfour Browne, 
and sent to him alive.—Mr. G. C. Champion showed four specimens 
of the rare Acnupiathus mandibidaru, Gyll., captured on the wing 
towards sunset near Woking at the end of May.—Mr. Selwyn Image 
exhibited two aberrations of Biston hirtaria, Cl., both females, taken 
at rest on tree-trunks at Mortelioe, North Devon, April 28rd, 1905. 
The first aberration was tolerably normal in general coloration, but 
the anterior half of the fore wings was much suffused with fuscous, 
and at the costa broadly emphasized with rich black. The second 
aberration was semi-transparent black all over both fore and hind 
wings, the veins strongly delineated with black, powdered with 
oebreous.—Mr. W. J. Kaye sho\ved a number of empty pupa-cases of 
Zommima pendularia to demonstrate the wide variation of methods in 
the placing of tiie silken girth round the pupa.—Professor E. B. Poul- 
ton, F.K.H., exhibited leaves of strawberry, UerherU jayvnica, and 
cherry-laurel, which had been sent to him by Mr. W. B. Grove, of 
Handsworth, Birmingham. The leaves had been attacked by a minute 
fungus, which, in the case of the Berberis, had been identified by Prof. 
8. H. Vines, F.R.S., as Phyllosticta jjaponica^ Thnem. The attack 
was local, and followed by the death and disappearance of the central 
portion of the leaf-tissue of each patch, leaving a roundish or oval 
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window outlined with brown, sometimes in the form of a narrow line, 
sometimes spreading peripherally into the leaf for a greater or less 
distance. In the strawberry leaves the edges of the windows were 
somewhat ragged, but those of the other two leaves had smooth 
contours and strikingly resembled the oval transparent areas upon the 
fore wings of Kallima machis, jmralekta^ &c.—surrounded most con¬ 
spicuously with a marginal zone of modified colour varying greatly in 
tint and in extent in different individuals. Professor Poulton had 
believed that those “windows” of Kallima represented holes gnawed 
by larva), and that the altered marginal zone reproduced the effect of 
the attacks of fungi entering along the freshly exposed tissues of the 
edge. But he now desired to withdraw his earlier hypothesis in favour 
of the more probable and convincing suggestion made by Mr. Grove.— 
Professor Poulton also show^ed a photograph of the fungus-like marks 
on the wings of the Oriental Kallimas prepared under his direction by 
klr. Alfred Eobinson, of the Oxford University Museum. — Dr, Karl 
Jordan communicated a note upon the variability of the genitalia in 
Lepidoptera.—Dr. G. B. Longstaff detailed his observations on scents 
in the male of Gonepterifx, and mentioned that whereas in the male 

G. Cleopatra^ the odour was strong, he had been unable to detect 
any appreciable fragrance in G. rhamni . Such a difference, he said, 
seemed to imply a physiological difference of the two forms point¬ 
ing to specific distinction. — Dr. F. A. Dixey, in connection with Dr. 
Longstaff’s observations, exhibited the several forms of Gmupteryx 
occurring in the palaearctic region, and demonstrated the variation of 
wing coloration in the respective forms ranked as species. — Mr. 
II. J. Elwes, F.ll.S., read a note on the geographical affinities of 
Japanese butterflies, numerous examples of which, taken l)y himself, 
he also exhibited. Summing up his remarks, he said that during the 
winter and spring months the plants and insects of Japan were, like 
the climate, pabearctic in character, yet during the summer and 
autumn they w’ere tropical. — Professor C-hristopher Aurivilius com¬ 
municated a paper on “ New African Lasiocampida) in the British 
Museum.”—Mr. G. W. Jvirkaldy communicated a “ Memoir on the 
Ehynohota taken by Dr. Wyllie chiefly in Beira and Lifu.” — 

H. Eovvland-Bkown, M.A., lion . Sec . 

South London Entomolooical anj* Natural History Society.— 
May llGi. — Mr. Hugh Main, B.Sc., F.E.S., President, in the chair.— 
Mr. Bevins, of Ongar, Epsox, was elected a member. — Mr. Sich ex¬ 
hibited the flowering spike of an asphodel which had grown in a 
sheltered position in his garden at Chiswick. It originally came from 
the West of Franco, but Dr. Chapman said it was not the same species 
which formed the pabulum of Jlastula hyerana in the Esterels. — Mr. 
E. Adkin, the lantoscope recently brought out by Dr. Connold to 
facilitate the examination of lantern-slides. Mr. F. Noad Clark, an 
old work on Microscopy, dated 1771, ‘ Micrographia Illustrum,’ by 
Geo. Adams, and called attention to the curious illustrations. —• Dr. 
Chapman, a short series of a moth, Metoptria monoyrammaf allied to 
Eiiciidia glypkica. They were taken in Sicily at the end of April.— 
Mr. Main, enormou.s larv^ in spirits from the West Coast of Africa, 
probably of some large species of Lcngicorn.— Mr. Lucas, the delicate 
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and beautiful Entomostracon, Bramhipm stagnalls, taken on May 10th 
from a cart-rut of water at Claygate. It is generally rare in this 
country.—Mr. Gilbert J. Arrow, various species of Coleoptera to illus¬ 
trate an address which he afterwards gave, entitled “ Some Social 
Beetles.** A discussion took place as to the use of sound apparatus 
in larvfD, the suggestion being that they were more or less directly 
protective. 

May 2oth. — The President in the chair. — Messrs. Harrison and 
Main exhibited a large number of species of Lepidoptera captured or 
bred this season, comparing tliose from South of England localities 
with those from the neighbourhood of Liverpool.—Mr. Carr, series of 
spring Lepidoptera from the New Forest.—Mr. Joy, a short bred series 
of Theda ruhi from Folkestone, the larvss of which fed on dogwood, 
which had led him to think they were Cyaniria argiolus. — Mr. Hy. J. 
Turner, a short series of Cucuflia lychnitisy bred from larvae taken at 
Box Hill in June, 1904. The larvae were fed up in the hottest sun¬ 
shine in a conservatory, and grew extremely fast. When found they 
were studded with ova of ichneumons, but after considerable trouble 
these were successfully removed. He also showed larvas of LeioptUm 
septodaetylm (limigiamis), a local plume moth, feeding on Artemisia 
vulgaris. They wore found at Croydon feeding in the open. — Mr. 
Edwards, specimens of the Arnphioxusy and read notes on their struc¬ 
ture, position in nature, and habitat. — Dr. Chapman, a series of 
Depressnria thapsiella, bred by him from larvfe obtained in Sicily, 
whore it fed in countless numbers on Thapsia gargania, — Mr. Sich, 
larva) and pupa) of Aciptilia spilodactyla from the Isle of Wight, feeding 
on Marrubinm ml gave. — Mr. Wright, a larva of a large species of 
Coleoptera feeding in the wood of a sugar-box from the West Indies.— 
Hy. J. TuiiNER, I Ian, Uep, Sec. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society. — The fourth 
ordinary meeting of the Session w^as held in the Eoyal Institution, 
Liverpool, on April 17th, Mr. Ed. Wilding, Vice-President, in the 
chair. — Drs. Wm. Bell, J.P., of llutland House, Now Brighton, and 
P. F. Tiniic, of Mostyn, Aigburth, were elected members of the Society. 
An invitation to exhibit at the meeting of the Liverpool Microscopical 
Society to be held on May 5th was accepted with thanks, the following 
amongst others promising to represent the Society :—Miss Birch, and 
Messrs. F. N. Pierce, F.E.S., H. B. Prince, H. B. Score, F.K.G.S., 
Ed. Wilding, and E. J. B. Sopp, F.E.Met.S. Donations to the library 
were received from Professor T. Hudson Beare, B.Sc., P.E.S., and 
Messrs. Score and Sopp; and a donation to the micro-slide cabinet from 
Mr. C. M. Adams, F.I.C. — The paper of the evening was by Dr. Geo. 
E. J. Crallan, M.A., F.S.A., of Bournemouth, “ On the Life-history of 
Opkiodes (Pseudophia) lunarisy' which was illustrated with beautiful 
coloured figures by the author, including the egg in three stages (actual 
size and magnified thirty-two diameters), the larva in six stages, imago, 
upper and under side of both sexes, &c. In opening, Dr. Crallan 
referred to the fact that this is the only species of the genus that has 
occurred in Britain, the first specimen having been taken in Hampshire 
in 1882, and several having occurred since. In Spain it is said to be 
common in the cork woods, and in Austria occurs amongst oaks. In 
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confinement the moth appears from April to June from eggs laid on 
oak or poplar ; when laid the egg is of a beautiful green colour, but 
after a week the colour changes to red or plum, and still later to drab. 
The changes in colour and appearance of the larva at the different 
ecdyses were graphically described, and much interesting information 
given on habits throughout the life of the insect in all its stages. On 
the motion of the chairman a very cordial vote of thanks was accorded 
Dr. Crallan for his valuable contribution to our knowledge of the life- 
history of this rare British moth.—Among exhibits shown wore a box 
of insects from Trinidad, exhibited by Miss Birch on behalf of her 
brother; eggs of 1\ ophna on hawkweed by Mr. H. B. Prince, and on 
yarrow by Mr. Mollinson, who also showed larva) of />. litoralis; 
Plusia moneta (bred) and Lycmia anon from S. Devon, by Mr. Pierce; 
and a queen wasp in a state of hybernation, by Mr. Score. — E. J. B. 
Sopp and W. D. Harrison, lion. Secretaries, 

Birmingham Entomological Society. — April 10/4. — Mr. G. T. 
Bothune-Baker, President, in the chair. — Mr, E. C. Rossiter was 
elected a member of the Society. — Mr. J. T. Fountain gave an 
account of some work he had been doing, wliich showed how much 
collecting might be done in the winter. On December 2nd he saw 
at Sutton more moths than he had ever seen before, chiefly 
Cheimatohia hrumata^ L., but including also Seopelosrmn L., 

and Orrhodia vaccinii, L. On March 4th he sugared at Chelmsley 
Woods, and the last two species came in numbers.—Mr. W. E. 
Colliiige showed Collembola; Sminthunis mahufjreni^ Tulbb., from 
Knowlc, a species new to England ; and Lipnra nmhulnns^ L., from 
Solihull, where it occurred in thousands in connection with some 
cauliflowers suffering from hnger-and-toe disease.—Mr. Gilbert Smith 
gave an account of the coleopterous genera Eriocephnlus and Asenum, 
illustrating it by drawings and specimens of the species in various 
stages. — Colrran J. Wainwright, Jlon, Sec, 


RECENT LITERATURE. 

Proceedings of the South London Entomological and Natural History 
Society, 1904-5. Pp. i-xvi, 1-104. The Society's Room, 
Hibernia Chambers, S.E. 1905. 

Contains several interesting contributions on entomological subjects, 
the most important perhaps being a paper on the genus Coleophora by 
Mr. Alfred Sich, F.E.S. In his address the President (Mr. Sich) first 
reviews the principal events of the year, so far as these concern the 
British Faunr.; he then discourses on “ the joy of animal existence ” 
and the triumph of animal life. 

Several field-meetings were held during the year, and reports of 
tliese are given. That referring to the Eynsford meeting is accom¬ 
panied by a capital map of the district. 
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DESCRIPTION OP LYC.'ENA AlUON PUPA, S. 
By F. W. Frohawk, M.B.O.U., F.E.S. 


While collecting on July 12ih, in company with Mr. A. L. 
Rayward, in Cornwall, we determined on a systematic search for 
the pupa of Lyv(ma arion, and were rewarded by the discovery 
of a living pupa, of which I have the pleasure of giving the 
following description and above figures. 

It bears a general affinity to the pupa of L. excepting 
its much larger size, measuring half an inch long. 

Fig. 1.—Dorsal View. Across the middle its greatest diameter is 
y\ in. The head is obtuse, base of wings slightly angular and swollen, 
wing slightly concaved, abdomen swollen at third and fourth segments, 
then attenuating and rounded posteriorly. Fig. 2.—Side View. It 
measures Ir* across the middle, the head rounded, thorax convex 
rising into a slight dorsal ridge, meta-thorax and first abdominal 
segment sunken, abdomen swollen at the middle and curving to pos¬ 
terior segments which are rounded; anal segment is compressed to 
ventral surface, cremastral hooks absent; wing ample, swollen, and 
rounded across the middle and extending to the fifth abdominal 
segment. 

The entire surface is minutely granulated and covered with very 
fine reticulations of a deep amber colour; spiracles are prominent and 
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blackish, the surface posteriorly adjoining them is beset with a number 
of shining raised bead-like processes, some bearing minute amber- 
coloured spines, which have the apical half branched with extremely 
small bristles. 

The colour when first found was uniformly ochreous, with 
the eyes dark leaden grey; it gradually turned darker on the 
head, thorax, and abdomen; the wings remained ochreous, but 
showed leaden-grey hind margins; then the median wing-spots 
appeared, and soon the whole pupa began to deepen more 
uniformly, until it assumed a deep leaden-grey all over, and 
remained unchanged for over thirty hours; finally a perfect 
male emerged at 8.30 a.m. July Kith. 

With the interesting discovery of this hitherto unknown 
pupa Mr. A. L. Kayward’s name must be coupled, for we had the 
joint pleasure of not only finding the living pupa, but also, in 
close proximity, a pupa-case of a freshly emerged female, wliich 
my friend detected at rest,, and which paved the way to our 
success. 


DESCRIPTION OP A NEW SPECIES OF ARADIDyE 
FROM CEYLON. 

By W. L. Distant. 

The following description refers to a species which I received 
from my ever-helpful friend Mr. E. E. Green, subsequent to my 
dealing with the Aradidae in the Rhynchota of British India, 
and which, for that wide area, constitutes the second known 
species of Aneurus, 

Aneurijs greeni, sp. n. 

Head, pronotum, scutellum, and sternum, black; abdomen, apex 
of head, coxte, and apices of tibia) piceous-brown ; tarsi ochraceous; 
corium stramineous, its base black, its apex and longitudinal veins 
very dark fuscous; membrane pale hyaline and reflecting the pale 
brown disk of the abdomen above; liead finely punctate, most strongly 
so behind eyes, distinctly longitudinally sulcate on each side of the 
median lobe; antenna) witli the basal joint very strongly incrassate, 
second joint longer than third, fourth longest; pronotum with a broad 
central transverse depression, the anterior angles prominently rounded, 
the lateral margins moderately concavely sinuate, the posterior angles 
broadly rounded, a little prominent, centrally very finely transversely 
striate, obscurely punctate, most distinctly so on lateral areas and at 
anterior and posterior angles; scutellum very finely and thickly 
granulate, about as broad as long, its margins very obscurely piceous- 
brown. 

Hah, Ceylon; Pundaluoya (Green), 

Differing from the Burmese A, indiens^ Bergr., the only 
other known species in the fauna of British India, by the 
absence of the central cariuation to the scutellum, the more 
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rounded and less prominent posterior pronotal angles, the more 
strongly incrassated basal joint of the antennae, the stramineous 
corium, &c. 


CURRENT NOTES. 

By G. W. Kirkaldy. 

(Continued from p. 132.) 

]. C. P. Lounsbury: “Report of Govt. Entom. for 1903” 
(Cape of Good Hope Dep. Agr. pp. 1~4G ; pis, i~vii 
(1904)). 

2. Ditto : “ Transmission of African Coast Fever ” (Agr. 
Journ. Cape of Good Hope [sep. pp. 1-7] 3 plates 
(1 coloured) (Apl. 1904) [Arachnida] ). 

3. C. J. S. Bethune [Ed.]: “ Thirty-fourth Ann. Rep. Ent. 
Soc. Ontario, for 1903” (Ontario Dep. Agr. pp. 1-116; 
portrait, pis. i-iii and text-figs. 1-60 (1904)). 

4. A. L. Herrera [Ed.] : “Las Plagas de la Agricultura” 
(Com. Paras, agric. Mexico; pp. 1-705, pis. i-xvi, and 
many text-figs (1904)). 

5. A. ZiMMERMANN : “ Untersucliungen fiber tropische Pflan- 
zenkrankheiten ” i. (Ber. Land- Forstwirtschaft Deutsch- 
ostafrika ii. pp. 11-36, pis. i-iv (1904)). 

6. E. P. Pelt & L. H. Joutel: “ Monograph of the genus 
Saperda ” (Bull. N. York State Mus. 74, pp. 1-86; pis. 
1-7 coloured and 8-14 plain; text-figs. 1-7 [Col.l ). 

7- L. DE LA Barreda: “El picudo del Algodon ” (Circ. Com. 
paras, agric. Mexico, 6, pp. 1-35 (Apl. 7 1904) [Col.]). 

8. C. Dawydoff : “ Note sur les organes phagocytaires de 
quelques Gryllons tropicales ” (Zool. Anzeiger xxvii. pp. 
589-93, text-figs 1-3 (June 3, 1901) [Dermapt.] ). 

9. C. P. Lounsbury : “A new Oak-tree Pest ” (Agric. Journ. 
Cape Good Hope [sep. pp. 1-4J 1 plate (Dec., 1903) 
[Hem.]). 

10. A. W. Morrill : “ Notes on the immature stages of some 
Tingitids of the genus Corythuca" (Psyche, x. pp. 127-34, 
pi. 3 (1903) [Hem.]). 

11. S. Mokrzecki : Thryptocera (Gymnopareia) pomonellie 
Schnabl & Mokrz., sp. nov., male and female (Diptera, 
Mu8cida3) [sep. pp. 1-4] (1903) [Lep. k Dipt.] ). 

12. R. E. Snodgrass : “ The Hypopygium of the Tipulidae ” 
(Trans. American Ent. Soc. xxx. pp. 179-236, pis. viii-xviii 
(Aug., 1904) [Diptera] ). 

13. T. W. Kirk: “Report of . . . Biologist” (Ann. Rep. New 
Zealand Dep. of Agriculture, xii. pp. 247-309 [Diptera] 
(1904)). 

R 2 
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14. M. E. Fount AiNB : The Butterfly hunter in search of a 

long-lost local rarity ” (Pall Mall Mag. xxxiii. pp. 253-8; 
2 text-figs. (June, 1904)). 

15. E. Zander: “ Zum Genitalapparat der Lepidopteren 

(Zool. Anzeigcr xxviii. pp. 182-6, text-figs (Oct. 21,1904)). 

16. 0. Schultz : “ Uebersicht ueber die bisher bekannt ge- 
wordenen Falle von Gynandromorphismus bei pala- 
arktischen Macrolepidopteren nach Familien, Gattungen 
und Species ” (Allg. Zeitschr. fur Entom. ix. pp. 804-10 
(Aug. 15, 1904)). 

17. C. Schroder: ‘‘Kritische Beitriige zur Mutations, Selek- 
tions- und zur Theorie der Zeichnungs-phylogenie bei den 
Lepidopteren iii {op. cit. pp. 281-97; text-figs. 19-28 
(Aug. 15, 1904)). 

18. L. C. H. Young : The distribution of Butterflies in 
India ” (Journ. Bombay Nat. History, xv. pp. 594-601 
(June 27, 1904)). 

19. R. S. Hole: “Two notorious Insect Pests” (op, cit. pp. 
679-97, pis. A to E (June 27, 1904) [Lepidopteraj). 

20. K. Malkoff : “ Die Cicade Tettigonia viridis L. als 
Schadiger der Obstbaume in Bulgarien ” (Zeitschr. fiir 
Pflanzenkrankheiten, xiv. pp. 40-8 ; 1 text-fig. (March 7, 
1904) [HemipteraJ ). 

21. A. L. Embleton : “ Cerataphis Intanim, a peculiar Aphid ” 

(Journ. Linnean Soc., Zool. xxix. pp. 90-107, pi. 12 (Oct. 
31, 1903) [Hemiptera] ). 

22. E.Rohler: “Die Antennalen Sinnesorgane von Tryxalis ” 
(Zool. Anzeiger, xxviii. pp. 188-92; text-figs. 1-4 (Oct. 
21, 1904) [Dermapteral). 

23. G. Enderlein : “ Die Copeognathen des Indo-Austra- 
lischen Paunengebietes ” (Ann. Mus. Nat. Hungar. I. 
pp. 179-344, pis. iii-xiv i7 of these coloured) and text-figs. 
1-12 (1903) (Neuropteraj). 

24. Ditto: “Zur Kenntniss Amerikanischer Psociden (Zool. 
Jahrb, Abth. fiir Syst.” xviii. pp. 351-64, pis. 17 (coloured) 
and 18 (1903) [Neuropteraj ). 

25. Ditto : “ Zur Kenntniss Europaischer Psociden ” (up. cit. 
pp. 365-82, pi 19 (col.) and text-figs. A—J (1903) 
[Neuropteral ). 

26. N. Ya. Kusnenov : “ 0 rasvitii glastshatikh pyaten gusenits 
Dilephila nerii, Linn., i. Pergesa porcellus, Linn.” (Russ- 
koe entom. obosr. iv. pp. 154-62; text-figs. 1-6 (Aug. 
1904) [Leipdoptera] ). 

27. D. Pomerantsev : “ Biologisheskiya samyitki o zhukakh 
polesnikh b’ lyisovolstv, zhivoshtchikh pod koroi derevev 

oo aV PP- 1^04) [Coleoptera]). 

28. b. Alperaki : “ Byigliya krititcheskiya samyitki k* kata- 
logu tchemuekrilikh gg. Staudinger’a i RebeVya 1901, g.” 
(op. cit. pp. 1-10 (Feb., 1904) [Lepidopteraj ). 
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29. A. A. Yakhontov : “ 0 Pieris napi L. var. intermedia 
Krul.” {op, ciL pp. 15-8 [Lepidoptera] ). 

The title of the finely illustrated paper of Felt and Joutel (6) 
is slightly misleading, as it is really a monograph of the Ameri¬ 
can species only, some of which, however, are also European. 
The descriptions, synonymy and bibliography, habits, &c., are 
very fully worked out, and the numerous plates are well executed. 
Barreda (7) discusses the cotton boll-weevil (Anthonovius grandis) 
in a practical manner. He mentions that one estate in Coahuila 
lost one thousand seven hundred dollars in four years, while 
another in San Luis Potosi lost one hundred thousand dollars 
last year, Morrill (10) has given us valuable information on a 
subject very little studied, the metamorphoses of heteropterous 
Hemiptera. 

It is well known that in certain forms there exist, as well 
as free leucocytes, very curious special structures named by 
Bawydoff (8) “phagocytary organs” (lymphatic glands). Ap¬ 
parently those glands are not circumscribed and defined in the 
cockroaches and mantids (at least in some of them), the same 
being the case in the nymphs of Grijllodea. In certain adults of 
the latter suborder these organs are well defined and limited; in 
others, however, this is not the case {Gymnognjllus), 

Lounsbury’s latest publications deal principally with ticks, 
the Annual lieport (1) treating specially of malignant jaundice in 
dogs. The transmission of African Coast fever (2) is attributed 
to the tick lihipivephalus appendicxdatas^ which is considered 
the principal, and, perhaps, the only natural transmitter of 
a highly fatal cattle disease.” 

Phylloxera corticalis is noted as a new oak-tree pest in South 
Africa, where it has been causing considerable damage (9). 
Owing to the fact that the South African oak {Qucrciis pcduncu- 
lata) has been propagated in that country only from seed, it 
has remained singularly free from pests, only one other insect, 
and that also an aphid {Calliptcriis qucrais)^ being confined 
to it. 

Zimmerinann’s paper (5) deals mostly with fungous diseases, 
but also with noxious insects, viz.: Sphinx nerii on Cinchona 
(pi. iv. figs. 6-8), Disphinctm on Piper capense (figs. 3-5b Helo- 
peltis sp. on Bixa orcllana (figs; 9-12), and Thrips spp. on 
coffee. 

The Commission of Agricultural Parasitology in Mexico has 
issued a substantial volume (4) of over seven hundred pages on 
the pests to Agriculture in that country. These are assembled 
under plant headings, the latter being arranged alphabetically. 
Sixteeri crowded plates and a number of text-figures illustrate 
the written matter. The introduction is dated Nov. 1901, the 
cover 1903, but the title-page 1904! Mokrzecki (11) describes 
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in Latin and Eassian a new dipterous parasite from Taurian 
Belbek, bred from pupae of Carpocapsa ])omonella, L. 

Snodgrass (12) restricts the term “hypopygium” to the ninth 
abdominal segment only—that is, the segment that carries the 
intromittent and clasping organs of the male. The general 
shape in the Tipulida 3 is that of a cup opening posteriorly, the 
cavity being the genital chamber, which is produced simply by 
the invagination of the posterior face of the segment, which 
carries into the depression the tenth segment, which morpho¬ 
logically terminates the abdomen. After a general description 
of the parts, seventeen genera are discussed at length and 
illustrated by one hundred and sixty-one figures. 

T. W. Kirk’s report (13) is specially mentioned here, since 
it contains (pp. 806-9) descriptions of three new Diptera by 
T. Brown, viz. : Tephrites xanthodes, introduced from Karotoga 
and Viti; Lonchcea splendida, introduced from New South Wales ; 
and DrosopJiila ainpelophila, from Australia. 

Miss Pountaine (14) describes a brief tour in Crete, and the 
chase of Lyecena psylorita. Zander (15) discusses the genital 
apparatus of Gastropacha quercifolia, Schultz (IG) catalogues 
the known cases of gynandromorphism in palfearctic Macro- 
Lepidoptera ; while Schroder (17) continues his papers on 
pattern-phylogeny in the same order. Young (18) considers the 
distribution of Indian butterflies. 

Hole (19) discusses very fully two dangerous enemies of the 
teak-tree, the moths Pyrausta viachceralis and Hyhkea picera 
There are five excellent plates, of which one is coloured, 

Malkoff (20) describes the damage done to fruit-trees by 
Tetiyovia viridis ; while Miss Embleton (21) discusses at length 
tlie remarkal)le Aleyrodid-Iike aphid, Ccrataphis lataniw. This 
has also recently occurred on Latania near IJonolulu. 

lh‘)hler (22j describes and figures some sensory organs on the 
antenme of Acrida (Tryxalis). 

Enderlein (23-25) has ])ublished three interesting articles on 
Psocida}, illustrated by excellent plates. No. 23 is prefaced by a 
general introduction to the family. Kusnezov (26) discusses in 
Eussian the development of ocellated spots in the larvae of the 
sphingids Deilephila neriiy Linn., and Pergesa porcelluSy Linn. 
Pomerantsev (27) furnishes biological notes, also in Kussian, on 
Cantharida3 and Tenebrionidae living under bark, and useful in 
sylviculture. Two further papers in Russian (28 and 29) may 
be commended to the Lepidopterist: Alferaki’s contains critical 
observations on Staudinger and Rebel’s 1901 Catalogue, while 
Yakhontov discusses at some length the variety intermedia of 
Pier is napi. 
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A LIST OF THE “ MACRO-LEPIDOPTERA ” OF 
LANCASTER AND DISTRICT. 

By C. H. Forsythe. 

(Concluded from j). 160.) 

C. inunanata ,—Common and generally distributed in July. 

suffumata ,—Fairly common in the County Asylum grounds, 
Blea Tarn, Querumore, &c., in April and May. This species comes 
to light. 

<J, silamiia ,—Fairly common at Arnside and Witherslack in May. 

C, fulvata, —Common everywhere about hedgerows in July and 
August. 

C. dotata {pijraUnta). — Not common; llalton, County Asylum 
grounds, Blca Tarn, &c., in July. 

Lyifru {Cidarifi) prunata ,—Not common; Arnside, near Quernmore 
and County Asylum grounds in June. 

L. (C,)tcstata ,—Abundant on the moors at Clougha and Quern¬ 
more in August. 

L» {(\) popnlata, —Local; it is abundant near Clougha in July and 
August. 

L. [(J,) asfiociatfi {doUtta ),—Fairly common and generally distributed 
in June. This species comes freely to light. 

Pelurya comitnta .—Plentiful in some years in the County Asylum 
grounds, (himshaw Lane and Blea Tarn, July and August. 

Kubolia cevvinata .—This species comes to light, but is not common; 
Halton and County Asylum grounds in late August and September. 

K, limitata {momimrin], — Generally distributed; abundant in 
Grimshaw Lane, near llalton, in August. 

E. pliimharia {palumhana ).—Common at Heysham, Torrisholme, 
Blea Tarn, &c., in June. 

Carsid paliidata [imhututa ).—Locally plentiful at Heysham and 
Witherslack on the mosses in July. 

Sterrhd sacravia .—Extremely rare, “ I took a specimen at Withcr- 
slack some years ago. It went into Mr. J. B. Hodgkinson’s collec¬ 
tion ’’ (G. L.) 

Anaiih playiata .—Common at Arnside, Witherslack, &c., in July. 

Tanayra atnita {ch(rroplujlluta), — Common near Carnforth and 
Witherslack about chervil {('hiviophylhim tcmidnm) at the end of June. 

Hyria muncata (auntraria ),—Local but abundant at Witherslack; 
less common at Heysham in July. 

Asthena luteata, —Uncommon; near Clougha and at Witherslack in 
June. 

A, candidaut ,—Fairly plentiful and generally distributed in June. 

Avidalia dimidiata [scutulata), — Common in Grimshaw Lane, 
Quernmore, Halton, &c., in June. 

A. bisetata, — Plentiful in Grimshaw Lane, Halton, Heysham, 
Clougha, &c., June and July. 

A, subsericeata, —Uncommon; odd examples at Witherslack in June. 

A, mvnitata, — Uncommon; occasionally at Witherslack and 
Metliop in June. 
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A. remutaria ,—I have only taken this species near Clouglia and at 
Hey sham, and bred it from Methop larvfe. The imago appears in 
May. 

A, fumata, —Common; at Heysham, Clougha, and Witlierslack in 
July. 

A» avevsdta ,—Common everywhere in July and August; also var. 
spoliata, 

Vseudoterpna pniinata (cytunria), —Fairly common in Griiiishaw 
Lane, County Asylum grounds, Halton, Queriimore, (fee., in July. 

(leometra jnipilionaria .— Not common; I have only taken examples 
at light near the County Asylum in July. 

Nemoria viridata, —Local, but common at Methop and Witherslack 
in June. 

Thalrra (Jodis) lacteavia ,—Common in Grimshaw Lane, Eidge 
Lane, Halton, Arnside, (fee,, in July. 

HemWiea striyata (thymiaria), — Fairly common in Freeman’s 
Wood, and at Heysham, in June and July. 


THE LEPIDOPTEEA OF 13EHL1N. 

By E. M. Dadd, F.E.S. 

One constantly reads in the magazines of the experiences and 
captures made by entomologists in Switzerland, the South of 
France, Italy, Spain, the Balkan Peninsula, Asia Minor, and 
other distant places, which are mostly quite beyond the reach of 
the ordinary entomologist with probably only a short holiday at 
his disposal. 

Having read with avidity the brilliant successes achieved by 
his more lortunate brethren in the Eldorados above mentioned, 
it may occur to him that perhaps if he did not go quite so far 
afield he might yet enjoy a good deal of sport, and at the same 
time not waste a large portion of his holiday in travelling. 

It has always been somewhat of a surprise to me that none of 
the gentlemen who make annual trips to the Continent have 
thought Germany worthy of their attention. Although its 
butterfly fauna is certainly not so rich as that of Switzerland, 
still it is very rich, and on any sunny day during the summer 
insects swarm in such countless numbers that one is at a loss 
what to catch next. 

It has been my good fortune to be removed from London to 
Berlin, a district which is remarkably rich in Lepidoptera, as 
will be seen from the fact that the‘latest list of the Macro- 
Lopidoptera (Bartel and Herz) records eight hundred and thirty- 
two species as occurring in the district, to which have since been 
added several more; and in the present paper I should like to 
give entomologists an idea of what can be bad here all the year 
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round. As I have collected here fairly regularly from June 1st, 
1902, till the end of the 1904 season, I think I may fairly claim 
to have a good idea of what can be done in this district. 

What is understood as the Berlin district is the tract of 
country contained within about a twenty-mile radius of the 
centre of the city. This includes a very varied country both as 
to soil and vegetation, which accounts for the richness of the 
fauna. The greater portion is of course the usual sandy soil of 
the Great Plain of Prussia, but by Eiidersdorf in the east there 
is an outbreak of chalky limestone, forming downs fairly similar 
to our Kentish or Surrey ones, and it is here, of course, that 
such species as Lyccena corydon, L. minima^ the three rare 
Zygajnae, &c., appear. The whole district is fairly well wooded, 
the greater portion being pine or fir woods, but there are also 
magnificent oak and beech woods, and in the swampy portions, 
which are fairly frequent, alder and birch predominate. Here 
and there over the whole district, and especially by Bernau in 
the north, there are extensive heaths, and these are sometimes 
covered with juniper bushes. In the larger pine woods there is 
frequently a thick undergrowth of bilberry ; in the deciduous 
woods, of raspberry and buckthorn. Whitethorn, blackthorn, 
and the wild briar are conspicuous by their absence; only on 
the downs at Kiidersdorf do they appear to grow wild. Bramble 
and sallow much rarer than in England ; willow is also extremely 
rare. Aspen, lime, and black poplar are all common all over 
the district. The commonest tree after pines and firs is un¬ 
doubtedly the birch. Notable absentees amongst low plants are 
the primrose, foxglove, bracken, and gorse. By far the com¬ 
monest plant on open uncultivated land is Artemisia vulgaris^ 
the food-plant of Cucullia argentea and C. artemisue, Eupithecia 
innotatay &c. 

Eenland and water-side vegetation is frequent, seeing that 
two rivers, the Spree and the Havel, and about ten large lakes 
are in the district. 

During the winter months very little collecting could be done, 
but searching the trunks of oaks and alders produced cocoons of 
Jloplitis milhaitserl and Cerura bicuspisy and, when the lakes are 
frozen over, and one can get at the reeds, the larvae of Scuta 
maritlma and Lemania obsoleta may be secured in numbers. The 
former is obtained by searching the old burrows of Nonagria 
geminipuncta, in which they conceal themselves ; the larvae are 
easily reared on shredded steak, apple, and other unlikely sub¬ 
stances, but must be provided with reeds to hide in, as they 
otherwise die. L. obsoleta is far easier detected; the reeds 
inhabited by the larvae, probably owing to its having eaten 
through the skin to form its exit, are generally bent over, 
probably by wind, and all one has to do is to cut the reed low 
down. This larva hybernates full- fed, and is easily reared ; it 
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is, however, advisable to split the reed, or keep it standing in 
water, as otherwise it contracts and kills the pupa. 

On February 28th I made my first outing after moths; for 
some days the temperature had been fairly mild, and the early 
Geometers, such as Phigaliapedaria, llyhernia lencophcnaria, and 
II. marginata, were not uncommon. 1 was away during nearly 
the whole of March, and it was not until the 22nd of that month 
that I again had an opportunity of collecting. Besides the species 
above mentioned, which were now getting over, Brepihos par- 
thenias, Asphaliajlavicornis, Tephrosia crepuscular la, and Asteiv- 
scopus uubeculosus were obtained. Of the latter rare species 
eleven specimens were found sitting on alder-trunks. On the 
29th the first male Endromis versicolor and one B. notha were 
the only new species, sallowing in the evening being an absolute 
failure. On April 12th an outing to Buch was very unremunera- 
tive, the weather being too cold; one male Endromis versicolor^ 
four Tephrosia crepuscularia, and two Larentia carpinata being 
the total bag, except a few larvae of Sesia scoluejormis from 
birch-boles. The next day was even worse, only two Tephrosia 
punctalaria and one Boarmia cinctaria being seen ; sallows still 
being quite useless. On the 19th, at Spandau, T. punctalaria 
was fairly common, and two E. versicolor and a very fine variety 
of Strenia clathrata were also obtained ; this appears to me a very 
early date for the latter species. 

On April 22nd, 2Brd, and 24th sallows at Spandau were well 
visited, Tceniocampji opinia, T. gracilis^ T. incerta^ T. gothica, 
T.pidveralenfa, T. stabilis, Packnobia rabricosay Dasycainpa rubi- 
ginea, Orrhodia erytkrocephala and O. vacciniiy Xylina Jurcifera^ 
Calocampa vctusla, and G. exoleta all being plentiful. I saved the 
two D. rubiginea for ova, but was unsuccessful. The P. rubri- 
cosa were remarkable, all being of a deep bluish black colour, 
with just a tinge of red in tliem. They are also much smaller 
than our English ruhricusa, which is here classified as var. 
rufoy and I should not be surprised if they proved to be a 
distinct species. 

On May 3rd, a delightfully warm day, a visit was paid to 
Finkenkrug, the locality for Aglia tan, in the hope of obtaining 
this species, and it was soon observed flying wildly about in the 
beech woods, and several males, all more or less worn, were 
captured. Other insects were scarce; Pieris napi and Antho- 
charis cardaviines were flying in the meadows, one Araschnia 
levana was netted over nettle, and Larentia tristatay Minoa muri- 
natay and Ematurga atomaria were observed. 

May 10th was very rainy, so that nothing could be done 
during the morning, but it cleared up during the afternoon, and 
we paid a visit to the bilberry-scrub growing amongst the pine- 
woods. Sweeping produced the larvae of Ilalia brunneata in 
numbers, but the desired Eupithecia coronata was not found. 
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Larvae of Anchocelis helvola were also obtained, as well as one 
solitary Lasiocampa quercus. The only imagines seen were 
Larentia (Coremia) ferrugata and Thalera putata^ both common. 
The latter was still emerging, and a nice series of fresh speci¬ 
mens were boxed; unfortunately, it seems quite impossible to 
preserve the exquisite green tint of this species. It is perhaps 
worth noting that this species leaves the pupa between four 
o’clock and dusk, and are easily observed drying their wings 
under bilberry-leaves ; they quickly lose their colour, and during 
the forenoon only faded specimens will be seen. The eleven 
specimens I set, in spite of the greatest care, have all somewhat 
faded. Is there no way of i^reserving their colour ? 

On May 24th I went for a walk round one of the lakes in the 
neighbourhood of Potsdam with my friend Mr. Wadzeck, and we 
found that the spring Geometry were commencing to get com¬ 
mon, Acidalia remutata, Astkena candidatay A, lutcataf Eupisteria 
heparatUy Larentia Jluctuata, L. designata, L, ocellatay and Bapta 
taminata all being more or less common. Sugaring in the 
evening was fairly unproductive, Hadena genistce and H. oleracea, 
Dipterygia scahriuscnlay Cymatophora or^ and Hypcna prohosci- 
dalis being the only visitors. 

May Blst is a day I shall never forget. My friend Herr 
Zobel, my brother, and myself started, about 11 a.m., from 
Spandau through the oak and pine woods to Niederneundorf. I 
have never seen Geometra) so common, or in such variety. One 
really did not know what to take and what to leave, and my 
‘'glass tops ” had to Tbe emptied several times to make further 
collecting possible. Amongst the bilberry, Acidaliafuinatay A. 
rematata, Thalera putata, Ematurga atomariay Epione advenaria, 
and Larentia hastata were everywhere, and I devoted myself 
especially to the two latter, and soon had a fine series. A small 
Noctua was seen dashing about, but was very difficult to capture ; 
at length one was boxed, and it proved to be Erastria deceptaria. 
We had originally started with the intention of visiting a locality 
for the Ilesperid CarterocephaUis sylviafi, which had been added 
to the Berlin fauna the previous year by Herr Zobel, and which 
he had succeeded in turning up in considerable numbers during 
the present spring. Arrived on the scene, we were disappointed 
in only finding one worn female, it evidently being over. Other 
butterflies were, however, well in evidence, and, besides the three 
common whites and A. cardaniines, Chrysophaniis dorilis and C. 
phlceasy Cyaniris argioluii, Lyccena scmiargus and L. icarus, lies- 
2 )eria malvee, Augiades commas Argynnis selene, and hybernated 
Vanessa io were abundant. 

We then turned our attention to a wood composed mostly of 
oak, alder, and birch, but with a sprinkling of other trees, and 
notably a fairly thick undergrowth of bramble, raspberry, and 
nettles. To say that Geometrae swarmed will give really no idea 
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of their abundance. At the edge of the wood Acidalia immutata, 
A. immorata, and Strenia clathrata had been netted ; in the wood 
itself we were kept constantly busy with Ephyra punctaria, 
Timandra amata, Larentia ocellata, L. variata, L, Jluctuata, L, 
viontanatay L./erruyata, L, sociattiy L. nnangulata, L, albicillata, 
L, tristataf E, obliteratay A, luteata, Ilypsipetes trifasciatay Cidaria 
corylata, Tephroclystia satyrata, Collix sparsata^ Abraxas margi' 
nata, Dcilinia piisaria> and IJ. exanthemata^ Semiothisia notata 
and S, alternata, Boarmia luridata^ T, piinctulata, and Pechipogon 
barbalis; while one male specimen of Macrothylacia rubi was 
found drying its wings, and another was netted, and a pair of 
Phalcra bacepliala were found in 0 ap, 

On the way home a few additions were made, notably one 
specimen of Trvphosa dnbitata, M. murinata, Panagra petraria ; 
and also, flying in the dusk, one each of Drepana falcataria and 
LK binaria were netted. 

Monday, June 1st, being the Whitsun Monday, I had arranged 
with several friends to visit the beech woods of Brenau, our 
principal quarry being Tephrosia consonarla. Although sunshine 
was scarce, it was a very close hot day, and not at all agreeable 
for collecting. To reach the beech wwds in question we first 
had to traverse a fairly long stretch of tall pine woods, which 
had a thick undergrowth of bilberry. Here and there were also 
open patches of heather. Butterflies were not much in evidence, 
the principal ones noted being Callophrgs ruhi (very worn), and 
Chrysophamis dorilift and C. phloeas, 

Geometra3 by no means swarmed as they had done on the day 
previous, and, with the exception of T, putata and A, remutata, 
very little was seen at first; however, in the first patch of 
bilberry a fine Larentia Iiastata was netted, and almost immedi¬ 
ately afterwards something started up out of the bilberry, which 
was not recognized. After a long st(Tn chase this was netted, 
and proved to be apparently Ortholiika plumbaria, a very large 
bluish grey form, and quite different to our English ones. As 
the time of appearance—beginning of June—and getting worn 
are so entirely different to the habits of what we know as this 
species in England, where I have always found it at the end of 
July and during August, and besides which the insect seems 
quite different to our English plmnbaria, being larger, more 
bluish in colour, and not so variegated, 1 consider that this may 
possibly be a distinct species. My friend Ilerr Herz, to whom I 
mentioned my doubts, is also of opinion that there is something 
queer here, as he had captured our English form at the end of 
July on the sea-coast. I would be much obliged if some English 
entomologist would obtain eggs of O.jdumbaria during the coming 
season, and I will try and elucidate the matter. 

Several specimens of this interesting form Avere obtained ; 
meanwhile L. hastata^ Epione advenaria, and Eucosmia undulata 
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were fairly common, the latter being by no means easy to capture, 
as, although a conspicuous insect, its colour harmonizes well 
against a background of bilberry and pine-trunks, and it is more 
often lost sight of than captured. Another conspicuous species 
easily lost sight of is L. hastata ; its habit is to fly about twelve 
feet from the ground, and it has a very undulating flight; con¬ 
sequently, when flying amongst trees with the light shining 
through them, it easily eludes capture. Nothing further of 
interest was observed until we reached the restaurant where we 
were to dine, when my brother, who had been for a stroll round 
the lake, brought me a tine fresh specimen of Lithostege farinata, 
Hufn. 

After dinner we made tracks for the beech woods, and while 
crossing a small meadow I observed Ino statices in some numbers 
on flower-heads. The beech woods unfortunately proved a 
failure as far as T, comonaria was concerned, not a single speci¬ 
men being found by four diligent searchers; but Demas coryli, 
Dasychira j>udibunda^ Lithosia aureola, and Ejphyra trilineata 
were found in odd specimens, and an occasional Tej^hrosia Ixiri- 
data raised our hopes in vain. Larentia variata was found in a 
small pine wood, but nothing further of note. On the way home 
E, undulaia was more easily captured, as it adopted the habit of 
flying lazily along the road. Amongst the bilberry, T. putata 
was, as usual, freshly emerging, and I started up, but lost a fine 
specimen of Boinolocha fontis. 

On June 6th, 8th, and 11th I sugared, with my friend Zobel, 
in the neighbourhood of Bernau; the locality chosen, at first 
sight, did not look at all promising, the sugared trees being on 
the border of an extensive pine wood ; adjoining was a barren 
waste of land, overgrown with rank grass and, what appealed 
especially to us, patches of heather; the insect we had hope of 
getting being Agrotis moloihina, an ally of A. strigula, and up to 
then only known in four or five specimens by Berlin. We had 
already sugared this spot about five times without any result 
worth speaking about. However, patience was at length rewarded, 
as on the three nights in question not only did we get our A. 
vwlotliina in thirty to forty specimens, but also discovered four 
other insect^, which are reckoned amongst Berlin's rarities ; 
they were Mamestra aliena, Hadena adusta var. haltica (probably 
a good species, as it is quite different to English adusta), Cara- 
drina sclini var. milleri, and Agrotis camlalarum- All these 
species were abundant; in one evening alone my take was forty- 
four C. var. milleri, twelve M. aliena, and fifteen var. haltica. 
But this by no means ends the list; other lesser stars were also 
in abundance:— Acronycta ahscondita, A. rmnicis, Agrotis strigula, 
A. linogrisea. A, orbona (suhsequa), A. cinerea, A. exclamationis, 
A.ypsilon, A. segetum, A.prasina, A.occtdta, Mamestra lexica- 
phma, M. advena, M. nebulosa, M. bi^assica*, M. albicolon, M. 
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oleracea^ M, dissimilisy M. thalassina, M, contigua^ M. pisi, M, 
trifoliif M. dentina and var. latenai, Nettria reticulatay Miana 
strigilis, lladena sordidUy H. rurea and var. alopecuruSy H. basi- 
lineay H. gemina and var. remissay Dipterygia scahriusculay Trachea 
atHpliciSy Leucania pallensy L, coinmay L. conigeray Grammesia 
trigrammica, liusina tenehrosa, and Cyviatophora or. 

During the latter part of June and the first fortnight in July 
the butterfly season is at its height, and we made many excur¬ 
sions to the localities above mentioned. The 13th was a lovely 
sunny day, which we again spent at Finkenkrug. One of the 
first butterflies captured was a fine specimen of Papilio machaon ; 
a specimen of Mainestra glauca was found at rest on a tree-trunk, 
and almost immediately afterwards we were in the thick of the 
Melitaeas—at present only M. aurinia and M. cinxia ; while 
Lycana amanday L. icarusy Chrysophanus hippothoe, and C. aid- 
phron are abundant. The tree-trunks are now frequently tenanted 
by Psychid cases— Sterrhopteryx hirsutelldy Acanthopsyche opa- 
cellay Canephora unicolory Bacotia sejnum, Epichnopteryx pulluy 
and E. nitidella. A peculiarity about C. nnicolor is that only 
the males select tree-trunks to spin up on ; the female cases are 
always found spun up amongst herbage. Geometrae seem to 
have tailed off, the only Larentias observed being tristatdy ocellatay 
and sodata. In the meadows, however, Acidalia immorata was 
fairly common, with occasional A.ornata and A. iminutatUy S. 
clathrata and M. murinata. On tree-trunks, Acronycta psiy A. 
leporina, A. absconditay Moma orioiiy Sphinx pinastri, and Boarmia 
consortaria were frequent: one specimen of Drymonia chaonia 
and two of Lophopteryx camcUna beaten out of oak, and D. 
lacertinaria netted. Larva-beating was almost too trying owing 
to the heat, and very little w’orth mentioning obtained. Oak 
produced Catocala s 2 )onsa (full-fed), and Zephyrus quercuSy while 
Herr. Wadzeek was fortunate enough to beat a larva of Arctornis 
(Laria) l-nigrum from lime. In the afternoon a case of Psyche 
vidella was found among herbage, several worn specimens of 
Hemaris bornbuliforrais netted, while a grove of old aspens pro¬ 
duced the larvie of Trochilium melanocephalum in plenty. The 
method of obtaining these latter is fairly simple; the lower 
twigs and branches die off in the same manner as do those of firs, 
and all one has to do is to break off these twigs, and examine 
the fracture for the fresh galleries of T, melanocephalum. In 
this manner we obtained about a dozen larvae in a very short 
time. The smaller aspens were beat for larvae of A 2 >atura ilia 
and Limenitis populiy and a few of each were obtained. 

Sugaring one night at Wusterhausen was very successful, 
and the following were obtained in numbers :—Acronycta psiy A. 
inenyanthidiSy A. auricomuy A. absconditay A. rumiciSy Agrotis 
ohscuray A. simulanSy A, cinereay A. exclamationisy A. segetumy A. 
primul<Xy Mamestra leucoph(xay M, nebulosuy M, brassicccy M. albi- 
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coloUf M. oleraceat M. genistce, M. dissimiliSf M. thalassina, M. 
dentina, Neuria reticulata, Hadena sordida, TI, basilinea, H, 
gemina, I), scahriuscula, Hyppa rectilinea, Trachea atriplicis, 
Euplexia lucipara, Leucaniapollens, L. alhipuncta, G. trigrammica, 
Busina tenebrosa, Tceniocampa incerta (very worn), Erastria 
fasciana, Plusia gamma, Pseudophia lunaris, and Metopsilus por- 
cellus. The sugaring was so good that we kept at it all night, 
and were rewarded by a good series of P, lunaris each, though 
they were getting over. 

As soon as it was daylight we commenced bumping trees for 
‘‘ prominents,” and the following were brought down :—Iloplitis 
milhauseri (worn), Drymonia chaonia, Notodonta dromedarius, N, 
trepida, Spatalia argentina, Lophopteryx camelina, Hylophila 
prasinana, H. hicolorana, Dasychira pudihiinda, Boarmia consoV’ 
taria, B, extersaria, ifec. 

Towards the end of June the butterfly season commenced in 
earnest, and a long day spent in the woods near Spandau pro¬ 
duced the following in abundance :—Pieris brassicce, P. napi, P. 
rapce, Leucophasia sinapis, Gonepteryx rhamni (worn), Apatura 
iris, A, ilia and var. clyte, L. populi (the four latter attracted by 
Limburger cheese), Arasclinia levana, Melitcea aurinia (worn), 
M. ciiixia, M, didyma, M. athalia, M. aurelia, M. dictyniia, 
Argynnis selene, A, ino, A. lathonia. A, dia, A, aglaia. A, niobe, 
Pararge egeria, Camonympha iphis, C. arcania, C. pamphilus, C. 
tipkon, Chrysophanus hippothoe, G. alciphron, C. dorilis, C, phloeas, 
Lyccena astrarchc, L. eumedon, L, icarus, L. amandm, L. semi- 
argus, L, alcon, Heteropteriis morpheus, Adopcea lineola, A. thau- 
mas, Amjiades comma, A. syhanus, Hesperia alveus, H. malva. 
The burnets were also commencing to get about, though only 
Zygcjcna meliloti and Z, trifolii ; Lithosia muscerda and L. griseola 
were common. Acidalia emarginata and A. aversata were perfect 
scourges, single examples each of Ephyra pendularia, Hemithea 
strigata, and Geometra 2 )apilionaria were netted. While beating 
a small birch tree I had the good fortune to beat out a freshly 
emerged Sesia scolueformis. 

In the marshy spots favoured by C, tiphon and M. dictynna, 
Bankia argentida, Hydrelia uncnla, and Erastria venustnla were 
not infrequent, as also a large fanfoot,” which turned out to be 
Jlerminia tentacularia. Tree-trunk searching results in a few 
odds and ends, Moma orion, Boarmia consortaria, B, roboraria 
and var. iufascata, and Larentia trifasciata being turned up; but 
Geometrcc, for some unknown reason, appeared to be very rare 
at this season, only 7y. sociata being at all common. On the 
homeward journey two L. quadrifasciaria were found at rest. 

Another outing at the beginning of July found most of the 
above-mentioned butterflies getting over, but C. dispar var. rutilus 
was in fine condition ; one specimen of L. sibylla was netted, and 
Dryas paphia was fairly frequent. 
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During the latter half of June and the beginning of July we 
sugared pretty regularly in oak and alder woods by Spandau; 
most of the insects above mentioned continued to come, but the 
weather was unfavourable, and we did not have more than two 
or three favourable nights. The new arrivals were as follows :— 
Acronycta tridens^ A. leporina, Ayrotis sigmim, A. ianthma, A. 
linogriseay A. fimbria, A. augur, A. pronuha, A, hrutinea, A. tri- 
angulwn, A. prasina, A. occulta, Mamestra advena, M. tincta, M, 
nehulosa, M. j^ersicarue, M, splendens, M. contigua, Dianthaecia 
cucubali, Iladena monoglypha, II, lateritia, H, lithoxylea, II. mb- 
lustris, II. scolopacina, II. unaniviis and II. pabulatricula, Cloantha 
polyodon, Nceuia typica, Leucania impudens, L. impura, L. stra- 
viinea, L. l-album, L. lithargyrea, L. turca, Toxocampa pastinum, 
Lithosia complana, L. muscerda, Cymatophora or, and Asphalia 
duplaris. A somewhat unexpected visitor was a large female 
Cossus ligniperda {cossus) ; is this species frequently attracted to 
sugar ? 

About the middle of July we deserted our sugaring ground at 
Spandau, and selected a new one at Buch. The ground in 
question was the border of an extensive pine wood which ran for 
about half a mile along a rye field. About the middle of this 
field was a small pond overgrown with rushes, reeds, and marsh- 
grass, and the extreme border of the field was bounded by a 
small stream overgrown with alder, oak, and other deciduous 
trees. Beyond one end of the wood was an extensive clearing 
which had been recently deforested, and was now covered with 
rank growth. At the further end the ground was again crossed 
by another brook, about which were several reed-grown meadows. 
We sugared this spot fairly regularly from the middle of July to 
the end of August, and, taken all round, the results were very 
good. Quite a different lot of insects were obtained here. //. 
lateritia and JI. furva were in countless numbers ; II. monO’ 
glypha and II. lithoxylea were also abundant, but IT. sublustris, 
which had been so common at Simndau, was never seen. Other 
absentees were A. prasina, L. turca, L. pudorina, and Ij. impura. 
A fine variety of C. or was taken here, the figure of 80 being 
bright yellow. 

Among others, we captured during this period Acronycta 
leporina, A. megacephala, A. auricoma, A. abscondita, A. rumicis 
(all second brood), Agrotis obscura, A. orhona, A. baia, A. c- 
nigrum, A. xanthographa, A. plecta, A. tritici, A. obelisca, A. 
segetum, A. occulta, Mamestra advena, M. oleracea, M. aliena 
(one female, second brood), M. dissimilis, M. trifolii, M. dcntina, 
Minna ophiogramma, M. strigilis, M. hicoloria, Bryophila alga, IL 
furva, 11. monoglypha, 11. lateritia, II. lithoxylea, H. gemina, IT- 
sccalis,' T, atnplicis, B. meticulosa, II. leucostigma, 11. nictitans, 
Tapinostola hellman7ii, T.falva, L. pallens, L. comma, L. coni- 
gera, L. alhipuncta, L. lithargyrea^ Garadrina quadripunctata, C. 
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milleri, (7. morpheus, C. alsines, C. taraxaci, C, ambigtui, Amphi- 
pyra tragopogonis, A. pyramidea^ Calymnia trapezina^ Cosviia 
paleacea, Dyschorista suspecta, JD. fissipuncta, Pyrrhia umbra, 
Catocala nupta, Aventia Jlexula, Zanclognatha tarsipennalis, and 
Z. emortualis. A fine specimen of Cerura furcula found at 
rest on a pine-trunk. Neuronia cespitiSf N, popularis, Plusia 
chrysitis, P. festucce, and G. papilionaria came to light. lihodo- 
strophia vibicarxa, Scotosia vetulata, Cidaria prunata, C. populata, 
C, associata, C. dotata, C, truncata, Larentia fumata, L. didymata, 
L. vittata, L. hilineata and L, coniitata, Phibalapteryx polygram- 
mata, Ellopia prosapiaria, Semiothualiturata, Boarmia rohoraria, 
B. lichenaria, Qnophos obacuraria, Bupalus piniarius, Perconia 
strigillaria, Acidalia hisetata, A. deversaria, A, emarginata, and 
A, inarginepunctata were netted while putting on the sugar. 

On July 27th a visit was paid, with a couple of friends, to the 
limestone hills of liiidersdorf. The day was delightful, and 
butterflies were in profusion. Dryas paphia, Argynnis aglaia, 
and A. niobe were in fine condition; Epinephele jurtina, C, 
arcania, C, iphis, and G, pamphilus were in countless numbers. 
Chrysophanus virgauretx was in fine condition. The blues were 
somewhat scarce, only two Lycczna cyllarus, two L. avion, and 
about a dozen L, argns being boxed. Up a stony path a fine 
A. lathonia was netted as it was sunning itself on a stone, and 
then I saw for the first time that fine butterfly, Satyrus alcyone, 
sailing majestically through the air. It is fairly difficult to cap¬ 
ture ; one must wait till it settles, and then approach carefully. 
In about half an hour four fine specimens were netted. Its near 
relative, S. aemele, was also about. Both these species have the 
habit of settling on pine-trunks, and are then quite invisible. 
Later in the season we frequently found S. alcyone sitting on the 
old sugar patches when putting on the sugar, and a good series 
were thus secured. A few worn M, athalia and M. didyma were 
also obtained. All this time a small Hesperid had been dashing 
about; this we at first left severely alone, believing it to be the 
common A. thaumas, but a chance capture apprise us of the 
fact that it was A. actceon, and a fine series was soon obtained. 
Butterflies are common enough, but they cannot compete with 
the burnets, which are now out in full force. Zygafia mcliloti, 
Z, purpuralia, Z, lonicerce, Z, trifolii, and Z. filipendulce are all 
about equally common, the latter being perhaps the commonest; 
Z, meliloti and Z, trifolii were getting worn. 

Our objective being the limestone hills, we had to leave this 
Eldoraao, and for about an hour our way led through a fairly 
gloomy pine wood. Much to my astonishment, a species of 
Melitcea was fairly common, together with C. arcania, all through 
these woods. I captured a good many, and they proved very 
variable, some striking varieties being amongst them; but the 
question is what are they—M. athalia or M. anrelia ? I confess 

BNTOM.—AUGUST, 1906. S 
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I cannot say, and my Berlin friends all differ. We at length 
came to the edge of the lake, and a few each of S. alcyone, 
S» semelc, and a freshly emerged Vanessa polychloros were 
netted. 

A steamer carries us across the lake, and in ten minutes we 
are on the limestone hills, which remind one very much of our 
Kentish or Sussex downs. Here the entire fauna is changed as 
if by magic, Lyccena conjdon, L, minima, Melanargia galatea, 
Vanessa urticm, and Epinephele jurtina seemed to be the only 
butterflies about; an occasional worn L. icariis was observed. 
To make us appear more at home, Ortholitha (Euholia) bipiinc- 
taria, 0. (E.) Umitata, and L. (M.) galiata are frequent. Burnets 
are still common, and as three special species occur here, and 
constitute our quarry, these are all netted for examination. 
Z. purimralis seems to be the favourite here, and many are 
netted and let go, until finally we are rewarded by the first 
Z. achillce. It seems to be too early for this species, and there 
are no signs of Z, carniolica and Z. ephialtes var. herolinensis ; 
so we decide to shift our quarters. A fairly thick spinney 
attracts our attention next, and w^e beat patiently through it in 
the hope of Geometra), but nothing but Larentia bilineata rewards 
our efforts. Sweeping the herbage at this point produces Sesia 
iclineumoniformis in some numbers; also a male of Malaco- 
soma casirensis. Prothyninia viridaria is fairly common ; one 
Emmelia trabealis and one Acontia liictnosa are netted, and 
one Endrosa irrorella and Cyhosia mesomelia found at rest on 
herbage. 

While my two companions are still engaged with S. ichneu- 
moniformis, I discovered a deep dell in the hillside which had 
escaped the scythe. A large “ skipper '' is flying about, which 
proves to be Hesperia earthami, and another is captured a few 
minutes later; and, the other two coming up, a systematic 
search is made for it without further result. Shortly after this 
the first Z. carniolica is secured, and other specimens are obtained 
sparingly. Z. var. herolinensis is also found in a few odd speci¬ 
mens, but it is evidently too early for these two species. It now 
being nearly live o’clock, all our boxes being full to overflowing, 
and we very tired and hungry, we decide to give up collecting for 
the day, which for the writer of these notes, at least, had been a 
very prolific one. 

As my bag of Lyccena avion had been confined to one speci¬ 
men, and as I was very desirous of getting a long series of this 
beautiful “blue,” I decided to devote the following Sunday 
(August 3rd) to a visit to Bernau, where I was told the insect 
abounded. This is rather an awkward locality to reach, as after 
leaving the train one has a good hour’s walk through open corn¬ 
fields before reaching the woods, and this is no fun when the sun 
is doing his best. On the roadside few butterflies were in evi- 
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dence—chiefly E.jurtina and C. phlceas —the only thing I netted 
being a worn specimen of Emmelia {Agrophila) trabealis. 

Arrived at length at the woods, things soon commenced to 
improve ; Dry as paphia was everywhere, though somewhat worn, 
and the patches of thyme were covered with E. jurtina, C. 
arcania, C. phbaas, G, virgaurece, and L. argus ; as yet, however, 
no signs of L. avion. 

At length a worn specimen was netted; a fine Grapta c-album 
is next added to the bag, and then my attention was caught by a 
very small E. jurtina, which on being netted turned out, to 
my delight, to be the local E. lycaon. A good series of this 
insect was soon collected, and of L avion some dozen specimens 
were captured, all, however, considerably worn. A very worn 
specimen of C. rabi showed the second brood of this insect was 
getting over, and then, to my utter surprise, I netted a fine 
female Zephyrus qitcrcm on the thyme. 1 had never seen this 
species so low before, and, to make matters still more extra¬ 
ordinary, there were no signs of oak for miles, so to speak. A 
specimen of Pavavge megeera was netted ; this species, as far as 
my experience goes, seems to occur everywhere in isolated 
specimens. 

Whilst searching the heather a specimen of Agrotis stvigula 
was started up and netted ; two more were secured in the same 
manner, as also a specimen of A. vestigialU. On a piece of 
waste ground a few specimens of Cosclnia striata and C. cribrum 
were netted, and here Argynnis niohe, A. aglaia, Satyrus alcyone, 
and S. semele were abundant. Geometrie were conspicuous by 
their absence, only an odd E. atoviaria of the second brood being 
observed. 

During this month the lamps in the Thiergarten proved very 
attractive, and were regularly bi^siegedhy Eiiproctls chnjsorrhoca, 
whose lar-vao had defoliated the Thiergarten earlier in the year. 
The visitors were principally Lymautrids--jy. chryaorrhcjea, E. 
aarijlua, Stilpnotia salicis, Lyviantrla dispavy and L, monacha ; 
but I also saw a specimen of lihyparia parpurata, and obtained a 
few specimens each of GbJnistis quadray Malacosoma neustriay Odo- 
nestis pruni, Dendrolimus pini. Luperina testacea, Kpincuronla 
populariSy Hydroecia micacea, and Caradrina morpheas seemed to 
be the only Noctusc attracted, Boarmia repandata (worn), and 
Ennomos quercinaria the only Geometra). 

About this time 1 went for a short holiday to the Glatzer 
Gebirge, a portion of the Biesengebirge. Everything in the 
butterfly line seemed worn to rags. J). paphia, Argynnis 
lathonia, A. niobc, A. aglauiy MeliUea athahUy Chrysophanus 
virgaurece, C. hipqmthoe, Lyecena hylasy L. semiargus, L. icarus, 
L. amanda, and Melanargia galatea were all practically over, and 
scarcely a good specimen could be obtained. Pararge meera was, 
however, just nicely out, and I was very pleased to meet with 
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Erebia Ugea for the first time. This insect was fairly common 
everywhere on the lower slopes, but unfortunately getting worn, 
and a good many had to be netted and examined before a nice 
series of both sexes was obtained. Geometrse were fairly plentiful, 
however, and especially on the hillsides amongst the bilberry a 
good many could be beaten out. By diligent working I obtained 
a fair series of the following:— Acidalia perochraria, A. strami- 
nata and A. degeneraria. A, iinmutata, Ortholitha limitata and 0. 
hipunctaria, Anaitis prceforntata, Lygris populata, L. reticulata 
and L. assoclata^ Larentia didymata, L, ccesiata, L. unideiitaria, 
L. verberata, L. iinifasclaia^ L. adaequata, L, minorata, Onophos 
obscurariaf Thamnonoma wavaria, and Odezia atrata. 

I did not sugar once, but tried light, with very indifferent 
results—two Arctia cnia, one Ainorpha popxdi, several Plusia 
chrysitis, (E, quadra^ B. lichenaria, and some common NoctusB. 

Once we made an excursion to the top of the Schneeberg, 
5600 ft., but the day was unfavourable, and very little was 
about. As one commenced to get higher up Erebia Ugea was 
replaced by E. euryale, and I obtained a fine series of this 
species in grand condition. Pyrameis cardui was everywhere, 
but difiScult to capture; Pararge vicera was also in fine con¬ 
dition, and several pupaB of this species were found attached to 
boulders. 

A sight I will never forget was a single isolated boulder with 
an overhanging surface about two yards square. Settled on this 
surface I counted no less than forty-seven specimens of Larentia 
ccesiata in all sorts of conditions. I secured about a dozen whilst 
the rest were decamping. 

Arrived at the top of the Schneeberg, the sun disappeared for 
good, and only a few isolated specimens of Erebia euryale were 
observed. The flora was quite alpine here—yellow violets, a 
very hairy Campanida, a large hairy hawkweed, and, above all, 
a fine large pinky-white spike (a species of knotgrass), which was 
growing everywhere. This latter proved exceedingly attractive 
to a species of Agrotisy which was here flying about in broad 
daylight, and settling on these flowers. I secured a fair series, 
but have not yet determined the species, but it is probably 
.4. collina. 

The last entomological experience was the discovery of an 
immense colony of Vanessa antiopuy which produced in good 
time seventy-four imagines, all perfectly typical. They were 
feeding on birch and sallow, and, as far as I could see, were 
perfectly free from ichneumons. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The ifniversity of Oxford has already conferred academic honours 
on more than one entomologist. To the ranks of the Masters of Arts 
must now be added Commander J. J. Walker, K.N., F.L.S., and one 
of tlie Secretaries of the Entomological Society of London, upon 
whom was conferred the degree “ honoris causa,** at a Convocation 
held in the Sheldonian Theatre on Thursday, June 29th. Introduced 
in a Latin speech which did justice to the recipient’s world-wide work 
in the service of entomology, Commander Walker, as he emerged in 
his crimson hood and Master’s gown, received the congratulations of 
several members of the Council of the Society who were present for 
the occasion, including Professor E. Poulton, D.Sc., F.R.S,; Dr. F. A. 
Dixey, M.D. ; Mr. H. Rowland-Brown, M.A. ; and Mr. G. C. 
Champion, F.Z.S. Meanwhile it is pleasant to note the encourage¬ 
ment given to entomologists in Oxford just now; and it is only to be 
hoped that the sister university will presently develop a similar enthu¬ 
siasm. The Entomological Society of London, indeed, has found a 
number of valuable recruits of late years at Oxford, in rather striking 
contrast to the small number of resident graduates enlisted at Cam¬ 
bridge.—H. R. B. 

Phalonia (Argyrolepia) badiana, Hb.—Stainton (1859) says in 
Manual, “Larva in the stems and roots of burdock.” Wilkinson 
(1859) says, “The larva feeds in the stems and roots of Arctium 
lappa*'' Meyrick (1895) says, “ Larva in stems and roots of Arctium 
lappa*'' Last autumn I brought home a few seni-hemh of burdock 
which had some Tortrix larvte feeding in them. From these I have just 
bred this species.—T. A. Chapman; “Betula,*’ Reigate, June 26th. 

Ova of British Butterflies Wanted. —Among other ova that I 
am anxious to obtain figures of are those of Avpynnis aglaia, A* 
adippe, Limenitia dhijila^ Apatara iria^ Erehia dthiopSj Satynts scmcle^ 
Kpinephde tithonm^ dyaniris aryioluSj Auyiades comma^ Adojuea thaumaa^ 
A. aetdon, and Vamphila paUemon. If any one has an egg or two of 
cither of these to spare, and would kindly send them to me, I should be 
greatly obliged.—R. South; 96. Drakefield Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

The National Collection of British Lepidoptera. —Among some 
useful insects presented by Mr. Eustace Bankes is the typo of Noctua 
sub/usca, Haw., which the donor recognizes as a dark form of Ay rot is 
corticea* Mr. Prout has also added some specimens from ancient collec¬ 
tions, and of them one is Phytometra lutescens^ Haw. (arcuosa^ Haw., var.). 

The Entomological Club. —A meeting was held at the * Hand and 
Spear* Hotel, Weybridge, on July 11th, 1905. Mr. G. T. Porritt, of 
Huddersfield, was the chairman and host of the evening. Of the seven 
guests Messrs. Adkin and Donisthorpe were the only other members 
of the Club present. 

Migration of Lepidoptera.— Living, as I do, on the south-east 
coast of England, I take an interest in this question and lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of watching any fresh species that comes in my way. The 
wind here is a great drawback to the collector of Lepidoptera, but pos¬ 
sibly it is a benefactor as well. For some years past I have watched 
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the gas-lamps close to my house, one of which is conveniently situ¬ 
ated under the trees at my front door, and early this month I was 
siiprised to notice, inside a lamp, three or four specimens of Kuchplia 
jacohiBfB, an insect I have never seen in Margate during the twenty-five 
summers that I have been resident here; nor have I heard of one 
being seen by any other collector—novice or otherwise. I examined 
ten or twelve gas-lamps, and E.jacob(B(B had found its way into several 
of them, and in all I saw about a dozen specimens. I may say that 
our gas-lamps are fitted with incandescent burners, so that insects 
cannot well reach the flame, but I should say suffer from the heat; 
and the posts are not suitable for “ swarming.’* One specimen only 
was outside a lamp, and this I captured. Considering that there is 
not much ragwort on the outskirts of Margate, I am wondering 
whence these specimens came. The following day we had a drench¬ 
ing rain (two inches in a little over the twenty-four hours), and I have 
not seen another specimen since. I am inclined to think the trains 
may bring the parents of visitors of this kind, as the specimens were, 
all seen within a hundred yards of the railway, and most of them 
within fifty yards—at lamps on each side of the railway. The wind 
and rain have hindered entomological work very much this June, but 
on Thursday (the 15th inst.) we had an ideal “ lamp ” night. One 
lamp—on the railway-bridge—occasionally attracts Neuria mponarim 
(retimlata) early in June; on this evening it produced six examples, 
and the ironwork was well carpeted with Acidalia promutata (ttiaryine- 
punctata). First broods were also in evidence at other lamps : for 
example, A»pilate$ citraria [ochrearia)^ A/jratin puta^ and Acoiitia Inc- 
tuom, besides a goodly number of common species; but I was most 
interested in the novelties which appeared. The first was a shark, 
inside the lamp, so I fetched my ladder, and to my satisfaction it 
proved a good specimen of (hicuiUa chanwuiiUa;^ and this was followed 
by Hadeaa genista.^ also good, both fresh to my local list. But what 
surprised me most of all, just as I decided to go to bed, was a Sphinx^ 
in a very wild state—I almost took it for a bat at first. I had the good 
fortune to get it in my net, and it proved to be a male S. conculvuli, I 
have taken this insect once before in June, at rest on a post near Worth 
Mill, Sandwich, but in that year I had no autumnal specimens 
brought to me. The question arises, Is this specimen a migrant, or 
has the pupa lain over for the winter in this country ? Vain^sm cardui 
has been commoner in Margate lately than in ordinary seasons; the 
specimens are very thinly scaled, which also points to migration.— 
J. P. Barrett; St. John’s Villas, Margate, June 18th, 1005. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD KEPOETS. 

Phtheochroa (Commophila) rugosana in Surrey. —On June 2nd, 
1904, when walking over the Kenley downs, a small moth took wing 
from among the long grass, and settled again a few yards away. It 
was ultimately secured, and proved to bo a fine fresh example of 
V, rwjosana. So far as I could ascertain, there was no bryony, the 
larval food-plant, in the immediate vicinity. The only previous Surrey 
record that I am aware of is that in the ‘ Victoria History of the 
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Coanties of England,’ vol. i. Insects, p. 188, where it is stated that 
this species was once taken by Mr. Sydney Webb near Dorking.— 
Richard ^outh ; 96, Drakefield Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 

Limacodes testudo in Gloucestershire. —As I find that Mr. Barrett 
does not mention this county as a locality for this species, it may be of 
interest to record that a very fine female example was beaten out of an 
oak-tree on June 6trh last near here by the Rev. E. M. Smith.—0. 
Granville Clutterbuck ; Gloucester. 

Gymatophora octogesima (ocularis) in Epping Forest. —It may be 
of interest to record the capture of two specimens of C, octogedma, one 
on the evening of June 80th, and the other on the following evening 
(July 1st), I believe that this species is found, as far as Epping 
Forest is concerned, only at the south end of the wood, and my two 
were taken on sugar in the garden at “ Normanhurst,” Chingford, 
where I am residing. I might mention that I took the female on 
June 80th, and, thinking that a male might be in the neighbourhood, 
I sugared again on the following night, and was successful in taking a 
very good example of that sex. I believe there are few records of 
(J, octofjedma having been taken in Epping Forest.—R. T. Baumann. 

Leucania favigolor, Barrett.—A fine example of this species flew 
into my room, attracted by the light, on July 4th, at 10.50 p.m. An 
example of the red form, ab. rufa, Tutt, flew into the same room, and 
at about the same time, last September. Of the six or seven individuals 
which I have previously captured at different times here, all have been 
ab. rufa, I am indebted to Mr. Eustace Bankes for having last autumn 
first called my attention to the fact that I had i&ken favicolor, always 
having supposed these red forms to be a variety of L. pallem^ and I 
think it quite probable that I have hitherto overlooked the type.— 
(Rev.) A. P. Waller; Henley Rectory, Woodbridge, July 19th, 1905. 

Aporia crat;egi.— Lovers of the Diurni will bo pleased to learn 
that the present season has been the best I have known for the black- 
veined white” since I first took it in this corner of Kent in 1901. On 
June 28th I went prospecting. This means discovering an orchard, 
with a clover field adjoining, preferably white Dutch clover, for the 
combination of these two things appears a requisite in order to get 
more than a stray specimen. I was lucky enough to capture a single 
male specimen which had just emerged from the chrysalis, and was 
quite limp, and which fell an easy prey outside an orchard of big 
plum-tiees. On July 8rd (the first sunny day afterwards) I got to the 
clover field nearest the spot, and bagged sixteen. Rain and cloud kept 
me at home for several days, and at my next visit the clover had been 
cut, and this necessitated a long walk in the broiling sun, for the 
combination” is not common. However, I discovered another field, 
where I beat record, and secured twenty*one specimens. Again the 
horse-mower dogged my heels, and sport was gone. A third spot was 
discovered, and that field produced a dozen. I had to make haste, for 
the driver was having bis dinner preparatory to cutting, in this case, a 
crop of mixed red clover and lucerne. Last Monday I got a few stray 
specimens, but when I reached my fifty I decided to leave the rest in 
peace.—J. P. Barrett ; St. John’s Vilias, Margate, July 12th, 1905. 
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SOCIETIES. 

South London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
June Sth, 1905. — Mr. Hugh Main, B.Sc., President, in the chair.— 
Mr. Kaye exhibited a bred series of Zonosoma j^^nfinlana, shewing con¬ 
siderable variation, with pupa*cases in situ on the leaves, and referred 
to tlie variable position of the girth.—Mr. West (Greenwich), examples 
of the rarely met with Cocciiiellu distincta, which he had taken at 
Darenth Wood, together with Mordellestina ahdominalisy a coleopteron 
parasitic in bees’ nests. — Mr. Sich, the exceedingly small ovum of 
Lithocolletis quercifoliella. — Mr. Main, the tracheal tubes of the silk¬ 
worm, which had been dissected out by means of a solution of potash. 
He also shewed a case of insects from West Africa. — Mr. Step, a 
photograph of the party who attended the Field Meeting at Seal Chart 
on May 27th. 

June 22nd, —Mr. Alfred Sich, P.E.S., Vice-President, in the chair.— 
Mr. Rayward exhibited a larva of Theda w-album spun up for pupation, 
and also a pupa, and shewed the remarkable mimetic resemblance to a 
crumpled, shrivelled leaf, — Mr. Turner, a long series of Colias eiiry- 
theme vars., including var. eriphyle and var. keewaydin? sent to him by 
Mr. A. J. Croker, from Assiniboia, and read a short paper on the spe¬ 
cies and its allies. He also shewed C, philndice, C, pahmoy 0, eratCy 
C, hyale, C, ediisa, C\ electray C, phicomeney and Meganostoma casonia ,— 
Mr. Edwards, a number of species of Colias, — Mr. Stonell, (1) a 
specimen of Enchdia jacoheece from Oxshott, with the apical, hind 
marginal, and costal streaks united; (2) a very pale Amorpha popidi; 
(3) Angerona primariay females with male coloration; (4) Boarmia 
abietaria var. sericearia ; (5) Acidalia hiimiiiata from the Isle of Wight; 
(6) larvae of Nyssia lapponami from Rannoch ; and (7) larvae of Apatura 
iris from North Hants. — Dr. Chapman, larvae of Arctia villira from ova 
laid by a female captured in April at Taorina, in Sicily; and also 
imagines of Grad I si a isabella bred from larvfe taken at Bronchales, 
together with ova laid by them. — Mr. Adkin gave a short account of 
the Annual Congress of the S.E. Union of Scientific Societies held at 
Reigate, June 6th to 10th.— Hy. J. Turner, Bon, Hep, Sec, 

Birmingham Entomological Society. — May 15thy 1905.—Mr. G. T. 
Bethune-Baker, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. H. Martineau exhibited 
a rare sawfly {JSchhoccra furcata, female), taken by Mr. C. J. Wain- 
wright in Wyre Forest on May 26th, 1890. It had been named for 
him by Rev. F. D. Morice, who told him that only two specimens had 
previously been known from the British Isles. He also shewed a 
specimen of Tenthredo lividay male, which had only one antenna with 
the normal white tip to it, the other being quite black. He also 
shewed various exotic Aculeates, &c. — Mr. J. T. Fountain shewed a 
series of Biston hirtariay CL, bred from ova received from Yorkshire. 
He said that the females were decidedly later than the males in 
emerging (about ten days on the average). He also shewed a beautiful 
series of Bianthcecia alhimaciday Bkh., from a locality he could not 
mention. — Mr. G. T. Bethune-Baker exhibited a collection of butter¬ 
flies of the genus Ogyris from the Australian region, and gave an 
interesting account of their peculiar life-history, their association with 
ants, &c.—CoLBKAN J. Wainwright, lion. Sec, 
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NEW AUSTRALIAN BEES OF THE GENUS NOMIA. 

By T. D. a. Cockeeell. 

Ten species of Nomia have been recorded from Australia, all 
described by P. Smith, and published in Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 
one in 1862, and nine in 1875. Smith remarked that N. generosa 
was probably the male of N. vio^rens^ and I believe that N, ruji- 
cornu (smithella, Gribodo, 1894) is the male of N, nana ; so the 
list probably includes only eight valid species. It is evident, 
however, that it does not do justice to the actual facts, for the 
British Museum collection contains quite a series of hitherto 
unreported forms, which I describe below. The Austro-Malay 
islands (including Celebes, the Moluccas, New Britain, the Aru 
islands, &c.) are rich in species of Nomia (twenty-one described), 
but, so far as I am able to ascertain, none of these are quite 
identical with those of Australia, nor is any species very widely 
spread among the islands. 

The following table separates the species now described :— 

Hind margins of abdominal segments pearly green ; hind 
femora incrassate and humped above (^) 

pulchribalteata subsp. ani^trovagam, Okll, 
Hind margins of abdominal segments not so . . 1. 

1. Tegnhe very large, light fulvous ; sides of face covered 

with white tomentum ($) . . . . leiddota, Ckll. 

Tegulae not especially remarkable .... 2. 

2. Tibite and tarsi red, the former with a suffused blackish 

mark in front; face covered with fulvous tomentum ; 
abdomen with rufo-fulvous hair-bands ; hind legs 
hardly deformed ((?) .... rufocotmitay GklL 

Tibiae and tarsi not red, or not distinctly so . . . 8. 

8. Black species; abdomen without well-developed hair- 

bands ((?) . . . . . . . tenuihirtOy Ckll. 

Abdomen distinctly banded with hair, or the segments 
whitish margined.4. 
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4. Black .......... 5. 

Wholly or in part green or blue.6. 

6. Hind margins of second and following abdominal seg¬ 
ments broadly yellowish white ; second submarginal 
cell extremely small (2) • • . . seinipalluJa, Ckll. 

Hind margins of second and following abdominal seg¬ 
ments not white; second submarginal cell larger (^) 

hypodonta^ Ckll. 

6. Mesothorax black (c? 5 ) . australica, Sm., var. regina, Ckll. 

Mesothorax green or blue.7. 

7. Mesothorax yellowish green (d') . . . flav(wiridis, Ckll. 

Mesothorax blue or greenish blue (d' $) 

Jlavoviridh var. doddii^ Ckll. 

Nomia {Hoplonomia) pulchribalteata, var. auatrovagans, n. subsp. 

Length about 8^- mm. (the position of the specimen makep it 
difficult to measure); black, head and thorax with sordid yellowish- 
white pubescence, the scanty short hair on thorax above dark; tongue 
long and slender ; eyes red ; face very broad above, strongly narrowed 
below ; clypeus with a keel; mandibles and antennte black, the latter 
not especially long, not crenulate; vertex dullish, granulo-punctate; 
mesothorax dull, very densely punctured; scutellum with a pair of 
widely separated short (subpyramidal) spines ; post-scutellum covered 
with white tomentum, and provided with two long black spines, much 
closer together than those of the scutellum; basal area of meta¬ 
thorax extremely short, with little transverse (antero-posterior) ridges ; 
tegulas fuscous in the middle, then fulvous, and the margin white- 
hyaline ; wings rather yellowish, the apex a little darker; stigma and 
nervures piceous, second submarginal cell higher than broad, but not 
far from square; legs black, hind tarsi and outer and apical part of 
hind tibiae ferruginous, the red brightest on the tibiie; hind femora 
swollen, strongly humped above, but not toothed beneath ; hind tibife 
gradually broadened to the apex, with a prominent convex keel on the 
outer side, but the inner apex is blunt, not toothed; abdomen black, 
strongly and coarsely punctured, the hind margins of the first five seg¬ 
ments with smooth pearly light green bands, shining purple in some 
lights, and appearing white in others, the first band narrowest; sixth 
segment with a very broad and deep semicircular median emargina- 
tion; apical part of venter ferruginous. The third and following 
abdominal segments have black hairs overlapping the bands. 

Hab, Adelaide (P. Smith collection, 79. 22). 

This is the first Australian Hoplonomia. It is very close to 
N. westwoodiif Gribodo, from Bengal, and N. pulchribalteata^ 
Cameron, from New Britain; it is, in fact, so close to the latter 
that for the present I treat it as a subspecies. It will be known 
by the purple tints of the abdominal bands, resembling in this 
respect N.formosa, Sm., from Celebes. 

Nomia lepidota, n. sp. 

2 . Length, 7 mm. or rather more; black, the hind margins of 
the abdominal segments narrowly reddish; head broad, minutely 
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ragoso-punctate, eyes strongly converging below ; sides of face, adjacent 
to the eyes, with very broad bands of white tomentum, but clypeus and 
middle of face without this tomentum; anterior margin of clypeus 
with some shining pale golden hairs ; mandibles faintly reddish in the 
middle; flagellum obscure ferruginous beneath; tubercles covered 
with white tomentum ; pleura with white hair, not entirely concealing 
the surface; mesothorax and scutellum bare, with very large punc¬ 
tures ; post-scutellum entirely covered with white tomentum; meta¬ 
thorax with large punctures, its basal area reduced almost to nothing ; 
tegulfG very large (about three-quarters the length of mesothorax), 
being broadly produced backwards, light fulvous, dark only about the 
base of attachment; wings slightly dusky, stigma rufous, nervures 
dark, second submarginal cell rather large; legs very dark reddish, 
with white hair, that on inner side of basal joint of hind tarsi very pale 
orange; abdomen with a thin white pubescence, but no distinct hair- 
bands, but on each side of the first segment is a very conspicuous patch 
of white tomentum. 

Hah. Sydney; F. Smith collection, 79. 22. The numbers 
cited are the accession-numbers of the British Museum. Keadily 
known by the large tegulm and bandless abdomen. 

Nomia rufocognita^ n. sp. (or generosa, var. ?). 

d". Length about 9 mm.; black, the tibife and tarsi bright ferru¬ 
ginous, the tibia3 with a blackish spot in front; head broad ; face 
covered with fulvous tomentum, occiput with fulvous hair; mandibles 
simple, curved and very sharp, ferruginous, blackened at the apex; 
labrum ferruginous; aiitonnie very long, wholly dark, flagellum 
crenulated, the apical part very strongly; hair of thorax fulvous, 
tubercles covered with tomentum, as also the post-scutellum, but on 
the latter it is white ; mesothorax and scutellum with strong close 
punctures of moderate size ; teguhe ordinary, bright ferruginous, the 
margins subhyaline ; wings rather yellowish, ample, stigma and ner¬ 
vures dark reddish brown, second submarginal cell much higher than 
broad ; legs with thin fulvous hair; hind legs scarcely deformed, their 
femora rather stout, their tibia? flattened, the posterior edge convex, 
the anterior concave ; abdomen strongly and very densely punctured, 
with fulvous pubescence, the hind margins of the segments whitish 
hyaline (those of the second and third very broadly so), and having 
thin bands of fulvous hair ; venter simple. 

Ilah. Queensland, 94. 61 ; also marked 312, and what looks 
like Hy. Closely allied to N. generosa, Sm., but distinguished 
by the fulvous pubescence; it may possibly be only a variety. 
The scutellum is bigibbose. 

Nomia tenuihirta^ n. sp. 

^. Length about 8 mm.; black, even to the tarsi, the flagellum 
obscure brownish beneath; front rugoso-punctate ; face covered with 
white tomentum, except the anterior part of clypeus, and a median 
longitudinal band below the anteunne, in the middle of which is a 
raised shining line; mandibles black; last antennal joint with an 

T 2 
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oblique shining truncation ; mesothorax and scutellum with extremely 
close minute punctures ; scutellum not at all bigibbose or depressed in 
the middle; mesothorax with a good deal of appressed white hair, 
very conspicuous but not covering the surface ; tubercles and post- 
scutellum covered with coarse white hair ; basal area of metathorax 
reduced to a narrow baud, with little transverse keels ; punctures on 
posterior face of metatliorax large; tegulae reddish brown centrally, 
otherwise yellowish hyaline; wings almost clear, a little dusky at 
apex ; stigma rufous, nervures dark rufous; second submarginal cell 
much higher than broad, receiving the first recurrent nervure before 
its end; legs with white hair; spurs black; hind legs scarcely modi¬ 
fied, the tibia) somewhat produced at apex beneath, the spurs arising 
from beneath the point; abdomen sliining but well punctured, the 
punctures large on the first segment, smaller on the second, and 
successively smaller and fainter on the following ones; no distinct 
hair-bands, but a scattered white pubescence, especially on the apical 
half, and conspicuous erect white hair on the base and sides of ’the 
first segment; apex broadly truncate, with rounded corners; no 
ventral teeth, but first ventral segment raised in the middle. 

Hah. Queensland, 94. 61; also labelled Ilidg., and 638. 
Easily known from N. argentifrons by the normally formed hind 
legs and the absence of pale reddish colour on the clypeus, 
legs, &c. 

Nomia semipallida, n. sp. 

$. Length about 8 mm.; black, the tarsi dark reddish, the 
claws fulvous tipped with black ; head broad ; eyes yellowish brown ; 
face covered with white tomentum, which appears yellowish white and 
dull seen from in front, but shining snow-wdiito seen obliquely from 
the side; a longitudinal keel between antennee ; cheeks with yellowish- 
white hair, and a very narrow silvery band along the orbital margin ; 
vertex dull; antennje wholly dark ; mandibles light ferruginous with 
the apex black; tongue long and slender; hair of thorax white at 
sides and beneath, pale .ochreous above, rather abundant but incon 
spicuous on mesothorax ; post-scutellum covered with a dense band of 
white tomentum, and an oblique band of the same at each side of the 
scutellum; basal area of metathorax shining, with transverse ridges ; 
punctures of mesothorax distinct, uniform, and very close; tegulu) pale 
rufous, with a dark basal spot; wings dull hyaline, iridescent, stigma 
and nervures rufous, second submarginal cell very small and narrow, 
receiving the first recurrent nervure before its end; marginal cell 
bluntly rounded at end; legs with white hair; spurs ferruginous; 
abdomen broad, rather shining, rugoso-punctate, the first segment 
rounded, and with much erect white hair; hind margins of second 
and following segments broadly whitish hyaline, not provided with 
well-defined hair-bands; ventral segments also white-margined. 

Hah. Queensland, 91. 16; also labelled 315 Hy. Easily 
known by the whitish margins of the abdominal segments. 

Nomia hypodonta, n. sp. 

d'. Length about 8 mm.; black, the abdomen blue-black, with 
the hind margins of the segments pure black ; pubescence of head and 
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thorax white, a little yellowish on face, vertex, mcsothorax, and 
scutellum ; the mesothorax and scutellum, seen from above, look bare, 
but viewed from the side they are seen to have rather abundant short 
fuscous hair; mandibles black, ferruginous at apex; labrum shining 
black, strongly emarginate; vertex granular; antennso long and 
slender, entirely black, third joint shorter than fourth; mesothorax 
dullish, minutely granulo-punctate; post-scutellum with a delicate 
white tomentum; sides of metathorax with a large patch of loose 
white fluff; basal area of metathorax rather large, shining, with 
numerous raised lines or keels, its hind margin in the middle with a 
pair of rounded excavations ; tegulse rather large, deep red-brown, the 
inner hind angle pointed; wings hyaline, the apical margins faintly 
dusky, stigma and nervures fuscous; second submarginal cell higher 
than broad, but not small, receiving the first recurrent nervure at its 
apical corner; legs black, with white pubescence, the basal part of the 
claws ferruginous, the spurs light ferruginous ; second to fourth joints 
of anterior tarsi triangular; hind femora extremely swollen and con¬ 
vex above, beneath with a concave area, flattened in a transverse 
direction; hind tibiie much thickened, with a large and a small tooth 
beneath towards the base, and the spur-bearing apical lobe incrassated; 
abdomen minutely roughened, with a subsericeous surface, the apical 
margin of the first segment minutely punctured, and having a little 
patch of white hair at each extreme side ; the apical margins of the 
second and following segments with bands of pure white hair, but that 
on the second is extremely widely, that on the third rather widely, and 
that on the fourth slightly, interrupted ; third ventral segment with a 
pair of prominences, each terminating in a short sharp spine ; fourth 
ventral segment emarginate, with the hind lateral angles pointed. 

Hah. Queensland (E. Saunders), 93. 49; also marked Hy, 
308. Close to N, dentirentris, Sm., but the pubescence is of a 
different colour, the hind femora do not present a large swelling 
beneath, and the ferruginous colour on the legs is lacking. 

Nomia austndicaf Sm., var. reghue, n. var. 

5? . Length about 114 mm.; flagellum ferruginous beneath ; scape 
dark rufous ; face with a slender keel or raised line extending from 
level of antenuaj to apex of clypeiis ; clypeus all black, the anterior 
part shining, with very large punctures ; tongue dagger-shaped, very 
broad at base ; mesothorax shining black, with large scattered punc¬ 
tures, and very minute close ones ; tegula) testaceous and siibhyaline, 
fuscous basally, fulvous in the middle ; second submargiiial cell almost 
square ; abdomen dark blue, the broad hind margins of the second to 
fourth segments brass-colour, with hair-bands which are fulvous 
except laterally, where they are white; the hair-band on the second 
segment is entire, but thin in the middle ; spurs black, those of hind 
legs curved at apex. 

Mesothorax very densely and quite strongly puncLured, the 
punctures not of two sizes; anterior part of clypeus whitish hyaline, 
the extreme edge ferruginous ; truncate process on hind tibiae not so 
long as Smith figures for the type. 

llab. Queensland; one female, five males. The female is 
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marked E. Saunders, 93. 49, and 317. The males are marked 
as follows : (1.) 91. 16, Hy. 316 ; (2.) 91. 16, 317 ; (3.) E. Saun¬ 
ders, 93. 49, 317 ; (4.) same as 3 ; (5.) F. P. Dodd, 1902. 319 ; 
Townsville, 22. 10. 01. 

The Adelaide form of this insect is to be considered the type ; 
Smith himself remarked on the geographical variation of this 
species. The Queensland race is readily distinguished in the 
female by the wholly dark clypeus and the entire hair-band on 
the second abdominal segment. 

Nomia flavoviridis, n. sp. 

S . Length about 7i mm.; head and thorax dull yellowish green ; 
abdomen blue-green (largely blue on first segment), with the hind 
margins of the second and following segments broadly yellow-green, 
or the yellow-green colour may sufiuse the segments broadly ; vertex 
and mesothorax grauulo-pimctate; face and cheeks covered with snow- 
white hair, that on vertex dull pale yellowish grey; antennaB long, 
flagellum dull brown beneath ; anterior part of clypeus pale yellowish 
hyaline, the edge ferruginous ; apical half of mandibles dark ferru¬ 
ginous ; tongue dagger-shaped ; hair of mesothorax and scutellum 
yellowish fuscous, not conspicuous, hind edge of mesothorax with two 
patches of white tomentiim ; post-scutellum covered with white tomen- 
tum ; a large patch of white hair on each side of metathorax, and hair 
of pleura white; area of metathorax rather largo, covered with ridges, 
the posterior margin at middle with two slight excavations (as in 
A. hypodonta, but less marked); tegula) rufo-fulvous, the inner hind 
angle pointed ; wings clear, stigma sepia brown, nervures dark brown ; 
second submarginal cell nearly square, first recurrent nervure meeting 
second transverse-cubital; legs with white pubescence ; femora metallic 
green, the knees ferruginous ; tibiie ferruginous with more or less green 
sulfusion; tarsi entirely ferruginous; spurs white; hind femora 
swollen ; hind tibia? broadened, long-triangular, the inner edge sharply 
keeled; hind margins of abdominal segments with white marginal 
bands, that on first represented only by a patch on each extreme side; 
venter not dentate. 

Ilab. Queensland, 91, 16; two specimens, both numbered 
434. Distinguished from N. cenea, Sm , by its strongly metallic 
colours, the stouter femora, and the pure white abdominal hair- 
bands. 

Nomia Jlavoviridis var. doddii, n. var. 

^ . Length about 7 mm.; dark blue, with the third and following 
abdominal segments olive-green; legs coloured as in .V, jiawviriduy 
the tarsi variable, sometimes dark, sometimes quite bright ferruginous; 
tongue dagger-like ; second submarginal cell square, the first recurrent 
nervure meeting second transverse-cubital. 

2 . Length about 74 mm.; head, thorax, and abdomen entirely 
dark blue ; apex of abdomen fringed with pale chocolate hair ; anterior 
half of clypeus black; legs very dark rufo-fuscous ; mesothorax with 
minute punctures, and scattered larger ones, in the manner of iV. 
australica. 
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Hah. One female, Parry Harbour, C. Bougainville, 92. 4; 
six males, Townsville, Queensland, 8. 12. 01 (F. P. Dodd) ; 1902. 
819. The colour is uniformly very different from that of N. 
flavoviridis^ but there are no satisfactory structural characters. 

Nomia riibroviridis, n. sp. 

$ . Length about lOJ mm., rather broad ; black, the hind mar¬ 
gins of the first four abdominal segments with very broad entire 
emerald-green bands, the first two being suffused on their anterior 
half with vermilion; the fifth segment has a dense fringe of ochreous 
hair, and the apical segment is covered with the same. Sides of face, 
area between antennae, cheeks, prothorax including tubercles, pleura, 
post-scutellum, and nearly all of metathorax covered with coarse 
sordid-white, more or less tinged with ochreous ; a delicate raised lino 
extends down middle of face to apex of clypous ; antennae dark ; man¬ 
dibles with the subapical region dark red, the apex feebly bidentate ; 
mesothorax dull, with dense small punctures; scutellum also dull, 
slightly depressed in the middle, but not tuberculate or spined; post- 
HCutellam with a prominent bifid median process^ directed backivardsy havimj 
much the shape of a jish-taU ; tegulsB large, the inner hind corner 
pointed, the base fuscous, the middle ferruginous, the outer hind part 
broadly creamy white; wings somewhat dusky, stigma and nervuros 
dark rufo-fuscous ; second submarginal cell fairly large, a little higher 
than broad, receiving the first recurrent nervure much before its end ; 
legs black, with pale pubescence ; anterior spur of hind tibia lomjer than 
the other^ stout and nearly straiyht^ with a little diveryent reddish spine 
arising from the side of Us apex ; hind spur curved, simple ; black pans 
of abdomen dull, only moderately punctured ; hind margins of ventral 
segments dark and fringed with hair. 

llah. Australia, nortli-w^est coast; 69. 50. A very distinct 
and beautiful species, superficially resembling a small Anihophora 
of the zonata group, with which, in fact, I had accidentally 
mixed it. It is not precisely a Hoplonomia, but it is probable 
that the diagnosis of that group should be modified to permit its 
inclusion. In the colour of the abdominal bands it strongly 
recalls N. opidenta^ Sm., and N. cdegans, Sm., from Morty Island 
and Celebes respectively. 

Boulder, Colorado: May 7tli, 1905. 


DESCIUPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF PSEUlhlGENIA 
(HYMENOPTERA—P0MPILIDJ5) FROM NATAL. 

By P. Cameron. 

PSEUDAGENIA NATALENSIS, Sp. IIOV. 

Black, the prothorax, except the sternum, mesonotum, scutellum, 
the mesopleuraa above the oblique furrow at the base and slightly 
below it, the post-scutellum and a line on either side of it, reaching to 
the pleurae, rufous; the sides of the first abdominal segment testaceous; 
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the four anterior knees testaceous; the fore tibia) and tarsi obscure 
white behind; the calcaria and the apical segment of the abdomen, 
clear white; wings hyaline, a cloud along the transverse basal and 
transverse median nervure, one in the basal third of the radial cellule, 
extending into the cubital cellule below, occupying it, except the lower 
basal corner, and into the upper apex of the discoidal cellule, where 
it becomes fainter; and there is a faint cloud in the apex of the 
wings. J'. Length, 7 inm. 

Covered with a silvery pubescence; the apex of the clypeus 
narrowly white, broadly rounded. Hind ocelli separated from each 
other by a distinctly less distance than they arc from the eyes, which 
converge above where they are separated by about the length of the 
second and third antennal joints. Palpi black. Apex of pronotum 
arcuate, narrowly edged with yellow. The second abscissa of radius 
is about one-fourth shorter than the third; the first transverse cubital 
nervure is roundly curved; the second is straight, obliquely sloped; 
the first recurrent nervure is received at the apex of the basal third of 
the cellule ; the accessory nervure in hind wings is received shortly 
behind the transverse median. The long spur of the hind tibiae is 
half the length of the metatarsus. 

Bassus hetatorius, Fab., in Cape Colony. — This common 
British ichneumon I find in the collection of the South African 
Museum from Cape Town, where it has been taken so far back 
as 1874. It has now been found in nearly every part of the 
globe and in many of the islands. It would be interesting to 
know what its host may be outside Europe. Probably some 
equally cosmopolitan dipteron. 


A NEW STEGOMYIA FKOM THE TKANSVAAL. 
By Fubd. V. Theobald. 

Steoomyia simpsoni, nov. sp. 

Head black, with a median white area and white at the sides. 
Proboscis black, unhanded. Thorax deep brown with a largo silvery- 
white anterior lateral patch, a smaller one behind just before the root 
of the wing, a small silvery median spot close to the head, two 
yellowish median parallel lines, a short silvery one on each side over 
the smaller lateral patch, a silvery line on each side of the bare space 
in front of the scutellum. Scutellum with silvery-white scales in three 
patches. Pleurre with white puncta. Abdomen blackish with basal 
silvery-white bands. Legs basally banded white. 

2 . Head clothed with black scales except for a median white area 
and grey lateral areas, a few white scales bordering the eyes. Antenna) 
deep brown, the basal segment black with a patch of silvery-white 
scales on the inside ; clypeus and proboscis black. Palpi black-scaled 
with white-scaled apices. Thorax black, clothed with bronzy, broad 
elongate curved scales and ornamented with a large patch of broader 
silvery-white scales on each side in front, a smaller patch on each side 
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just before the roots of the wings, and a small white median spot near 
the head, from which run two parallel dull yellow median lines to the 
bare space in front of the scutellum, and a short silvery line on each 
side over the roots of the wings; the sides of the bare space in front 
of the scutellum bordered with white. Prothoracic lobes with fiat 
white scales. Scutellum with the large median lobe black-scaled, with 
a prominent border of silvery-white ones, lateral lobes with large flat 
white scales, border-bristles brown. Metanotum deep brown. Pleura) 
deep brown with prominent silvery-white puncta. Abdomen deep 
blackish-brown with silvery-white basal bauds, except the first segment, 
which is all deep brown with pallid bristles, large basal lateral white 
spots to each segment; posterior border-bristles brown, inconspicuous. 
Legs with the anterior femora and tibife black, metatarsus and first 
tarsal with broad basal white bands, last three tarsi black, a trace of a 
pale basal area on the tibia; in the mid legs the femora are pale at the 
base and have a small round white spot towards the apex which is 
white, remainder as in the fore legs; hind legs with the femora white 
along the basal half, an oval elongate silvery-white spot towards the 
apex, the latter snowy white, base of metatarsus and first and second 
tarsi broadly white-banded, third tarsus all black, fourth pure white. 
Ungues all equal and simple. Wings with the first submarginal cell 
longer and narrower than the second posterior cell, its base nearer the 
base of the wing than that of the second posterior, its stem about onc- 
third the length of the cell, stem of the second posterior cell about as 
long as the cell; posterior cross-vein about two and a half times its 
own length distant from the mid cross-vein ; the median vein-scales 
on the fifth, where the branch arises, in two prominent lines. Halteres 
witli pallid base and dusky scaled knobs. Length, 3‘5-4*5 mm. 

d'. Thoracic adornment similar to that of the female. Palpi 
black with a >vhite patch at the base of the two apical segments on one 
side only, that at the base of the apical one largest, and a broader 
white baud towards the base, and another small one still nearer the 
base ; the two apical segments nearly equal, the apical one slightly the 
shorter, both and the apex of the antepenultimate with long scattered 
brown hairs, apical segment rounded at the tip. Antenme with deep 
brown plume hairs and pale internodes. Abdomen and logs as in the 
female. Fore and mid ungues unequal, simple, the larger one in the 
fore pair rather more curved than the larger of the mid; the hind pair 
small, thick, curved, and equal. Ciaspers of male genitalia shortish 
and rather broad, straight on one side, curved on the other, ’with a 
very small nearly terminal dark process; between the basal lobes a 
large spine with expanded base. Length, B‘5-4*5 mm. 

Habitat ,—Transvaal (collected by Mr. Simpson, Government 
Entomologist). 

Observations ,—Evidently common from the large number 
sent in a collection forwarded by Mr. Simpson. It superficially 
resembles S./asciata, but the thoracic ornamentation, the simple 
female ungues, the different adornment of the male palpi at 
once separate it. The female palpi are composed of three 
segments, of which the apical is very marked, being suddenly 
contracted at the tip and ends in a round truncated surface. 
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A NEW RACE OP MORPHO ADONIS, Cham. 

By Pekoy L Lathy, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

Morpho adonis var. major, nov. 

S' . Much larger than typical M, adonis, measuring 82 millim. 
more than the largest specimen in Mr. Adams* series; the white 
markings on costa of fore wings above larger and a submarginal row 
of white spots, in this respect approaching ab. adonldes, Stgr.; the 
wings of a deeper blue and not so silvery as in adonis. Under side 
with the pale bands silvery. 

$ . Also much larger than typical adonis, and the pale yellow 
markings reduced. 

Exp. S , 148-152 millim.; 2 ,160 millim. 

Hah, —La Merced, Peru; 2500 ft. 

I received two males and one female of this very beautiful 
form of M. adonis from Mr. 11. Watkins, my collector in Peru; 
the three specimens are now in the collection of Mr. Herbert J. 
Adams. One of the two males has traces of a second row of 
submarginal spots. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA OF BERLIN. 

By E. M. Dadd, F.E.S. 

(Concluded from p. 21.2.) 

During the latter part of August very little entomological 
work was done. An outing to Bernau found the heather just 
commencing to bloom, and a piece of waste ground overgrown 
with thistles proved to be very productive. Lycmia aryiis and 
L, agon were both abundant, the males easily distinguished by 
the breadth of the black border to the wing ; the females practi¬ 
cally indistinguishable. Several agon var. unijmneta were among 
the captures; besides these two interesting ‘‘blues,’’ Chryso- 
phanus virgauraa, L, dorilis (two females), C. phloeas, Hesperia 
thaimas, H, lineola, Epinephele lycaon, Satyrm semele, S.alcyone, 
Argynnis latona, and Thalera fimhrialis were obtained. The last- 
named is an especially fine “emerald,” and the two specimens 
I obtained were in the pink of condition. Rhodostrophia vibicaria 
was obtained in the pine woods, but mostly worn. 

A week later, at Potsdam, Erehia athiops and Colias hyale 
were the only new species. 

Sugaring was of very little use during the latter part of 
August and commencement of September. Catocala sponsa, C* 
promissa, and Amphipyra pyramidea came to sugar in oak woods. 
An avenue of all sorts of trees along a country road was more 
productive, Acronycia menyanthidis, A. rumicis, A, megacephala, 
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A, auricoma, Dycliorista stispecta, Agrotis vestigialis, A» baia, 
Iladena scolojiacina, H. monoglypha and dark vars. being 
obtained. 

About the middle of September sugaring again became pro¬ 
ductive, and we sugared the ground at Buch and Schulzendorf 
alternately with great success until about the middle of October, 
when bad weather set in. Acronycta rumicis, Agrotis pronuha, 
A. c-nigrum. A, xanthographa, A.plecta, A. nigricans (worn), A. 
tritici (worn), A. ypsilon^ A. segetiun, Charccas graminis, Epi- 
neuronia popularis, E. cespitis (more to the lamps), Mamestra 
oleracea, M. dissimilis, M. trifolii, Calcena haworthii, C» matimiy 
TIadena 27orphyrea, Aporophyla lutulenta, Ammoconia ccecimacula, 
Dichonia apidlina, Dryohoia p>yotea, Brotolomia meticulosa, Ncenia 
typica, N. jaspidea, N, celsia, Ilydroccia nictitansy Tapinostola 
fulvtty Leucajiia pallenSy L. album, L, alhipuncta, Caradrina am- 
higua, Amphipyra tragopogonisy Orthosia lota, O. circdlaris, O. 
helvola, 0. nitida, 0, Icevis, 0. litiira, Xanthia citrago, X, Intea, X. 
fulvago, X. ocellaris and var. lincago, Orrhodia erythrocephala and 
var. glabra, X. raupunctatum, X. vaccinii, ruhiginea, Scojndo- 
sotna satellitia, Xylina soda (furcifora), X, ornitojnis, Calocampa 
vetusta, C. exoleta, C, solidaginis, Catocala fraxini, and C. nupta* 
Luccria virens was not unfrequent at rest on grass-stems in pine 
woods, and by the aid of an acetylene lamp a fair series of this 
beautiful insect was captured. Eupithccia sobrinata swarmed on 
the street-lamps, as also one worn iJendrolimus pini, Eunonws 
angidaria and E, autiunnaria were frequently netted. 

Very little was to be done during the daytime; butterflies 
were as good as over, only Vanessa antiopa, F. io, V. urticce, 
Grapta c-alhnm, and Argynnis lathonia still being worth cap¬ 
turing. In the pine woods Larentia var. obeliscata was fairly 
common, and occasional larvae of Macrothyalacia rubi were 
l)icked up. 

Beating llhamnus was fairly productive; full-fed larvae of 
Eupithccia ahbrcviata, Macaria alteniata, and Cyaniris argiolus 
were obtained. Heather produced larva3 of Eupithecia nariata, 
E. goossensiata, Anarta myrtilli, Acronycta menyanthidis, and 
Nemeophila sanio. 


DESOKIPTION OF A NEW SPECIEB OF OASTER- 
UPTION tEVANlID.E) FKOM CAPE COLONY. 

By P. Cameron. 

GaSTERUPTION LISSOCEPHALUS, Sp. DOV. 

Black, the mandibles, four anterior femora, tibire and tarsi, and the 
narrowed basal part of the hind tibiae, and the apices of the second, 
third, and fourth abdominal segments broadly, rufous; wings hyaline, 
the stigma and uervurcs, testaceous. ^. Length, 11 mm. 
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Head shining, the front and vertex smooth, the former with a deep 
furrow on its upper half; the face and clypeus closely, but not strongly 
punctured, covered with a white down. Apex of clypeus with a round 
wide incision. Malar space distinct, fully as long as the second 
antennal joint. First antennal joint slightly shorter than the third, 
about one-third longer than the second, which is twice longer than 
wide; the fourth slightly, but distinctly longer than the third. Temples 
shorter than the eyes ; abruptly, obliquely narrowed behind; the 
occiput roundly incised. Collar very short, keeled down the middle; 
irregularly reticulated. Mesonotum irregularly rugosely punctured, 
the centre at the base finely closely transversely striated; the sides 
closely punctured. Scutellum closely punctured, its apex irregularly 
reticulated and bounded by two curved keels laterally. Metauotum 
transversely reticulated; more distinctly in the centre than on the 
sides; the middle with a fine distinct longitudinal keel. ProplcuriD 
irregularly striated above, sparsely punctured below. Upper part of 
mesopleuras irregularly punctured and striated, the rest and the meta- 
pleune closely longitudinally rugosely punctured. First abdominal 
segment finely closely rugose, as long as the following two segments 
united. Hind metatarsus somewhat shorter than the four following 
joints united; covered below with a dense fulvous pile. Anterior 
discoidal cellule narrowed sharply at the apex ; iongisli; the posterior 
is shorter than it, being clear of its base and apex. Hind coxie 
closely distinctly punctured, the punctures running into striic towards 
the apex. 

The head and collar are shorter, and the mesonotum more 
coarsely distinctly rugosely punctured-reticulated than in any 
of the African species known to me. 


LEPIDOPTEKA COLLECTEl) IN CENTPAL AMERICA. 

By Autiiuu Hall. 

During the summer of 1904 I made an entomological trip to 
Central America, spending some six weeks in Southern Mexico, 
about the same time in Western Guatemala, and a month in 
Costa Kica. The results were fairly successful, nearly seven 
hundred species of Pvhopalocera being obtained. The following 
were among the most interesting of those met with :— 

Papilio asclejnus, Hiibn.—This fine species is not uncommon 
at Cuautla, Mexico, at an elevation of about 4000 ft. It 
frequents gardens on the borders of the town, and is fond of 
flying at a great height round the tall mango trees which abound 
there. 

P. pharnaces, Doubl., is i^eculiar to the Mexican plateau and 
was not uncommon in the State of Oaxaca in June. It has a 
curious habit of flying with great rapidity round in a circle, and 
very seldom settles. 
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P. americtis, Kolt.—A number of specimens were bred in 
Costa Rica, from larvae feeding on the leaves of orange. 

Archonias tereas, Godt.—Appears to mimic Papilio mylotes, 
which it resembles in flight and habits. 

Eurenia viexicana, Bois.—A specimen with the fore wings 
entirely black was captured at Orizaba, Mexico. 

E. westwoodii, Bois. — In the drier parts of Mexico this 
species and several others of the same genus congregate in damp 
cavities in the rocks, where as many as a hundred may some¬ 
times be found together. 

Perrhybris viardi, Bois., was found only on the Pacific slope 
of Guatemala. The male is of the usual Pierid pattern, but the 
rare female mimics the common Ileliconias charitonia, L., for 
which I at first mistook it. 

Kricogonia lyside^ Gdt., which was common at Salina Cruz, 
Mexico, and in parts of Guatemala, has a habit of hiding in 
thick bushes, from which it may be driven out by beating. An 
entirely yellow aberration of the female was not uncommon. 

Clothilda insignis^ Salv.—A specimen was found near the 
summit of the volcano of Cartago in Costa Rica, at an elevation 
of nearly 12,000 ft. 

Microtia cdva^ Bates.—A local race occurring at Salina Cruz, 
Mexico, has the fulvous markings much more extensive than in 
the typical form. 

Chlosyne hypcria, Fabr.—This species, which was very abun¬ 
dant in the State of Morelos, Mexico, shows much less variation 
than some of its allies, but several specimens have a large red 
blotch on the hind wings, thus forming a transition to C.janais, 
Dru. The latter species, although abundant in many places, 
was not found in the same localities. 

C. guudialis, Bate.—An extraordinarily local species. It was 
abundant in one field at Escuintla in Guatemala, but not 
another specimen was seen nearer than Mazatenango, 170 miles 
distant, where it was again abundant. 

PyrameAst atalania^ Linn.—This old familiar friend was found 
at Orizaba, Cuautla, and Cuernavaca, in each case at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 4000 ft. In the last-named locality Vanessa 
antiopa also was met with. 

Jwnonia ccenia, Linn.—In the table-land of Western Mexico 
I obtained specimens of a melanic form, some having the upper 
side almost entirely black. 

Bulhoneura sylphis, Bates.—Met with only in the State of 
Guerrero, Mexico, where it was rare. It is fond of settling on 
the rocky sides of the canons. 

Catagramma pitheas, Latr. — Specimens from the Pacific 
slope of Guatemala have much more red on the hind wings than 
Colombian examples. 

Ageronia atlantis, Bates.—Occurs in the States of Oaxaca 
and Guerrero, Mexico, but very scarce. 
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Ectma liria^ Fabr.—Rather common in Costa Rica. It 
settles on tree-trunks, with the wings expanded after the manner 
of the Ageronias. 

Adelpha demialha^ Butl.—This curiously marked species is 
peculiar to Costa Rica. It is apparently a mimic of Megalura 
meropSy Bois. 

Sinyrna karwinskiiy Hiibn.—Common in Southern Mexico. 
It much resembles the Vane8sa3 in its habits, having a partiality 
for fruit-trees, sunny walls, and gardens, and will also come to 
sugar. It will conceal itself under the leaves of bushes and fly 
out suddenly on being approached. 

Ancea callidryas, Feld.—Three specimens were obtained in 
different localities in Western Guatemala. It cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from a white Gatojmlia when on the wing, a fact 
which may partly account for its rarity. 

A. elaray Godm. & Salv., Trans. Ent. Soc., 1897, p. 244.— 
Two pairs of this, the largest of the “ green ” Anreas, at Carrillo, 
in Costa Rica. The female is tailed, as Messrs. Godman and 
Salvin rightly assumed. 

Zaretes ellopSy M6n.—The female of this species, which is 
common in Guatemala, undoubtedly mimics the same sex of 
Catopsilia eubulcy L. 

Hypna iphigenia, H.S.—A specimen of this Cuban species 
was taken on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 

Siderone uUy Hiibn. — Two specimens, taken at Escuintla, 
Guatemala, do not differ in any respect from the Colombian 
form. 

Protogonius cecrops, Doubl. & Hew.—Evidently a mimic of 
Lycorea atergatisy Doubl. & Hew. Both species fly together in 
the same localities in Guatemala and Costa Rica, and are 
difficult to distinguish on the wing. 

Morpho pohjphemusy Doubl. & Hew.—Widely distributed in 
Southern Mexico, but scarce. It has a very slow, graceful flight, 
but generally keeps twenty or thirty feet above the ground. 

M. octavia. Bates.—Not uncommon on the Pacific slope of 
Guatemala, but extremely local. I found it from sea-level up 
to an elevation of nearly 4000 ft. Unlike most species of the 
genus it flies close to the ground, but its flight is rather fast and 
very erratic. 

M. cyprisy Westw.—Met with near Santo Domingo, on the 
Pacific slope of Costa Rica; rare. 

Caligo memnony Feld.— Common at Escuintla and other 
parts of Guatemala. During rain it often comes into houses, 
apparently for shelter. 

Lymnas acrolmcay Feld.- Common in the State of Morelos, 
Mexico, where it evidently mimics an abundant moth of the 
genus Melanchroia. 

Mcsene macidariay Bois.—A little butterfly which is exceed- 
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ingly like the common European Venilia viaculata, L. in size and 
colouring. It occurred in Costa Rica, but was scarce. 

Pythonides salleiy Feld.—This is the most interesting of the 
one hundred and sixty species of HeperidsD obtained. My 
specimen was taken at Escuintla, Guatemala, and one was seen 
at Cuautla, Mexico; as it is recorded from Eastern Peru, its 
range would seem to be very extensive. 

Thysania agrippina^ L.—This giant Noctuid, one specimen of 
which is ten inches in expanse, was captured at Old Guatemala, 
a locality which must be very near the most northern limit of its 
range. 

In conclusion I may remark that the comparative scarcity of 
Lepidoptera at moderately high elevations was very striking, and 
difficult to explain. At upwards of 5000 ft. very few species 
were to be found, whilst above 7000 ft. a few small Lycsenidse 
alone were met with, despite the fact that the vegetation is 
luxuriant up to an elevation of above 10,000 ft. Neither the 
Alpine species of the Neoarctic region, nor the Andean forms of 
Colombia and Peru, have more than a few isolated representa¬ 
tives in Central America. 

June 24th, 1905. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF BRITISH WATERBUGS 
(AQUATIC HEMIPTERA OR RHYNCHOTA). 

By G. W. Kirkaldy. 

(Continued from p. 178.) 

The Corixida? form a well-marked group, which has sprung, 
apparently, from a Naucoroid stem. They are characterized by 
the narrow, somewhat flattened form, the obscurely segmented 
rostrum,^ modified anterior legs, &c. The head is strongly 
deflexed, and varies in form in the sexes, except in Microiecta. 
The pronotum is usually large, the anterior margin being more 
or less concealed by the posterior margin of the vertex, while 
its posterior margin conceals all but a very small part of the 

Borner (“ Ziir Systematik der Hexapoden,” 1904, in Zool. Anzeiger, 
xxvii. 522) has instituted a special suborder—Sandaliorrhyncha—^for the 
Corixidie, on account of the short obscurely segmented rostrum, deeming it 
a link between the Hcmoptera and the Hetcroptera. This is far from correct, 
the Corixidie being, as Handlirsch properly points out (“ Zur Systematik der 
Hexapoden,” 1904, in Zool, Anzeiger, xxvii. 746), a terminus of one of the 
heteropteral lines. The rostrum is merely a protecting sheath for the 
piercing and sucking organs, and has no functions, apparently, as a pump. 
In certain terrestrial forms with flexible rostrum (Miridoe, tVc.) the living 
bug may be seen bending its rostrum at the junction of the secoiid and third 
segments, at more or less of an acute or obtuse angle, according as the bug 
desires to pierce more or less deeply into the food substance. 
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scutellum, except in Micronecta, where the scutellum is almost 
entirely exposed. The tegmina (elytra) are usually ornamented 
with more or less regular, vermiculate or straight, transverse 
lines, these being often broken up into series.* In Micronectay 
&c., there are few markings, these being generally more or less 
longitudinal and generally more or less obscure. In Micronectay 
Cymatia, and Corixay the tegmina, and also the pronotura, are 
more or less smooth and polished, sometimes punctured; but in 
the other genera these parts are either partly, or wholly, very 
finely rastrate (i. e. striated like a file, this character being seen 
best in an oblique position). The anterior legs and their stridu- 
latory areas have already been described and figured by me t; 
the intermediate legs are long and slender, and are terminated 
by two long claws; the proportionate lengths of these parts form 
good secondary characters for the discrimination of certain 
species. The posterior legs are modified for swimming, even 
more than are those of the Naucoridfe; they are flattened, 
dilated, and thickly fringed with ciliato hairs. 

In the females the abdominal segments are regular, but in 
the males are broken up and disordered. The asymmetry is to 
the left in Gorixa, to the right in all the other genera. The 
strigil has been discussed in my paper cited last. 

Although the Corixidie are so %vell knowm and have so often 
been dealt with systematically, their biology has been little 
studied in detail. 

The whitish ova of Corixa geoffroyi are to be found in any 
suitable piece of water from March onwards to June attached to 
the stem or leaves of various pondweeds by means of a glutinous 
substance; the pedicle seems to be extensile. They are more or 
less onion-shaped, the apical end being drawn out into a point. 
They have been briefly described and figured by Du four (p. 350, 
pi. xvi. f. 186, under the specific name of striata), and by Leuckavt 
(1855, Muller’s Archiv. pi. viii. f. 23, as Coriza (/) striata). The 
internal development of the egg has been studied by Metshnikov at 
some length (1866, Zeitschr. Wiss. Zool. xvi. pp. 129 and 422-36, 
pis. 26 and 27 a); a very brief precis is given by Packard (1898, 
‘ Text-book of Entomology,* fig. 493). Leuckart also describes the 
egg of Arctocorisa nigrolineata, while Dufour describes that of 
A. lateralis {hieroglyjyhica, Duf.) as being pointed, elongate oval 
(fig. 187). The ova of A. merccnaria have been for centuries 
used for food by the Mexicans; while an Egyptian species, un- 

'I' This pattern is not modern, being well shown in “ Corixa ” clcganSy 
Schlechtendal (1894, Abh. Naturf. Ges. Halle, xx. 210; pi. xiii. f. 4), from 
the Aquitanian (Kainozoic) formations of the Siebengebirge in Germany. 

f See “The Stridulation of Corixa'" in Entom. xxxiv. 9(1901), and 
“The Stridulating Organs ofWaterhiigs (Uhynchota), especially of CorixidaR’’ 
in Journ. Quekott Micr. Club (2), viii. 83-40, pis. 8 and 4, where other papers 
are referred to. 
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described, has been mentioned by Motschulsky as being utilized 
for similar purposes. I have discussed this at some length, and 
have also figured an egg of A. mercenaria,^ 

The nymphal stages are not specially remarkable. De Geer 
(tom. 3, pi. 20, figs. 16 and 17) figures some, but modern de¬ 
tailed figures are needed. The metamorphosis of the Corixidae 
takes some three months or so, or perhajis less; the species all 
hybernate in the adult stage except (according to P. B. White) 
those of Micronecta. 

The CorixidsB have a distinctly ‘Mniggy” smell—and taste! 
Dufour says that they are carnasial: I think that small worms, 
Botifera, &c., form a large part of their food. The internal 
anatomy is described by Dufour, also by Burmeister (1835, 
Handb. der Entom. ii. 186), ion 'punctata (i. e. geojfroyi). 

The CorixidsB breathe in a peculiar manner, which has been 
well described t by A. S. Packard, whose recent death everyone 
will deplore. The Corixid “takes in the air so suddenly that it 
is impossible without long and patient observation to see the 
mode, which we have been unable to find described. It rises to 
the surface in a horizontal position, and no sooner is the surface 
reached than it darts to the bottom, and in one instance remained 
there for ten minutes by the watch, and then darted up again, 
leaving an air bubble in its wake, which rose to the top after- 
w^ards. It carries down with it a broad silvery streak along the 
side of the body. The air is really introduced under the head 
and front thorax. The head is large and very movable, as well 
as the prothorax. It slides back and forth on a thin membrane, 
from the surface of which it can be raised. So with the hinder 
edge of the prothorax, which rides over the membranous hind 
thorax, which it nearly conceals. When the Corixa rises to the 
surface it floats in a horizontal position, the hind edge of the 
head and the prothorax rising slightly above the surface. Now 
slightly raising the back of the head and the hind edge of the 
prothorax, a space appears in front of and behind the prothorax, 
by which the air passes into the breathing-holes beneath. This 
is proved by the small bubbles of air remaining in these two 
cracks. Two minute spiracles may be detected in deep pits, one 
on each side, just above the insertion of fche legs, and from which 
the trache® arise, each one dividing into three irregular short 
branches, as may be seen by detaching the segment and holding 
it up to the light.'’ 

Corixid® are often used as hosts by Hydrachnid larv®, which 
are attached as in the Naucorid®. Ouchakoff describes, but 

- See “An Economic Use for Waterbiigs” in Ent. Mo. Mag. (2) ix. 
178-5 (1898), and “ Sur qnelques hemipteres aquatiques nouveaux ou pen 
oonnus “ in Revue d’lilntom. 1899, p. 95, and fig. 6. 

t “ Half-hour Recreations in Natural History—Half-hours with Insects,” 
p. 141. 

KNTOM.—SEPTEMBER, 1905. U 
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does not name, a form found on C.geoffroyi (as striata),'^ but 
his note is of little value. 

Six genera of Corixidse are British, and may be separated as 
follows:— 

Males, 

1. Minute species; scutellum covered by pronotum only 

at anterior margin; face convex; [strigil present] 

(1) Micronecta, Kirkaldy, 

1 a. Larger species; face excavated; scutellum more or 

less membranous, concealed, except at posterior 
angle, by the pronotum.2. 

2. Strigil present.4. 

2 a. Strigil absent.3. 

8. No stridular area ; posterior tarsus not marked with 

black.(2) CyMATiA, Flor. 

8a. Stridular area present; posterior tarsus marked con¬ 
spicuously with black [the tarsal segment itself, 
not the hairs only] . . . . (4) Callicorixa, White. 

4. Palar stridulator composed of pegs ranging in form 

from short peg-top shape to bristly, the transition 

gradual.(8) Gl^nocorisa, Thomson. t 

4 a. Palar stridulator composed of more regular pegs, 

never bristle-like, although elongate ... 5. 

5, Asymmetry to right. Pronotum and tegmina more 

or less rastrate . . . . (5) Arctocortsa, Wallengren. 

5a. Asymmetry to left. Pronotum and tegmina smooth, 

shining.(6) Corixa, Geoffroy. 


Females, 

1. Face flattened.2. 

1 a. Face convex.8. 

2. Shining, smooth; pronotum without markings (2) Oymatia, Plor. 
2a. Eastrate, dull; pronotum with impressed transverse 

lines. (8) Gl^nocorisa, Thomson. 

8. Scutellum not covered, except at anterior margin, by 

pronotum.(1) Micronecta, Kirkaldy. 

8 a. Scutellum concealed, except posterior angle, by pro¬ 
notum .4. 

4. Pronotum and tegmina smooth, shining . (6) Corixa, Geoffroy. 

4 a. Pronotum and tegmina more or less rastrate . , 5. 

5. A conspicuous black spot on posterior tarsus (4 ) Callicorixa, White. 
6 a. Posterior tarsi pale, fringing hairs often black (5) Arctocorisa, Wall. 

* ** Notice sur un Insecto parasite in Bull. Soc. Imp. Nat. Moscou, 
vii. 392 (1834). 

f The chief generic character in this is that m the female the face is 
flattened. 
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Micronecta, Kirkaldy.* 

(= Sigara of some former authors.) 

Face convex in both sexes. No apparent stridular area on 
anterior femora. Palae subovate, terminated by a powerful knife¬ 
shaped claw (in the male), which is jointed with the pala and is 
turned right back, in repose, into an excavation in the pala; on 
the pala there are only bristly hairs. In the female the palss 
are elongate cultrate. A character separating this genus from 
all the other British genera is that the metapleura are simple, 
while in the others they are deeply impressed posteriorly, so 
deeply in fact that Fieber mistook the impression for a true 
suture, and termed the posterior lobes the “ parapleura.” The 
venation of the wings is also much simpler. 

Little is known of the habits of Micronecta beyond the fact 
that it stridulates. F. B. White states that it hybernates in the 
nymphal instars t ; and Westwood I has described M, ovivora 
(as a Corixa) from the Canara Biver, Madras, naming it from 
its supposed destructive habits of devouring fish ova. 

There are two British species :— 

1. Length, 1^-2 mill.; pronotum nearly as long as 

vertex; the lateral margins of the former longer 

than half the posterior margin of an eye (1) minuKssinia (L.). 

2. Length, 2-2^ mill.; pronotum much shorter than 

the vertex ; lateral margins of the former scarcely 
perceptible.(2) Hcholtzit (Scholtz). 

1. M. MINUTISSIMA (Linii(3). 

This species is the Notoiiecta viinutissima of Liuno, the Sigara 
viinuta of Fabricius, and the S. leinana of Fieber. A slight 
variety is the S. powcii of Douglas and Scott. It is figured by 
Douglas and Scott, by Saunders, by Herrich-Schaeffer (1850, 
Wanz. Ins. ix. pi. 295, f. 907), and by Fieber (1845, Entomo- 
logische Monographien in Abh. bohm. Ges. Wiss. (5) 3, pi. 1, 
figs. 11-19). Further figures may be found in Duda’s ‘‘ Analy- 
ticky prehled ceskych plostic vodnich*’ in Klubii prirodov. Braze 
1890 (1891), fig. 6 (on p. 30). 

Distributed from Hastings to Braemar and Norfolk to Ireland. 
It is not uncommon in the south of Surrey. 

2. M. scHOLTzii, Scholtz. 

This is the S, meridionalis, Costa, 1860, of Futon’s * Cata¬ 
logue ’; it was also fully described the same year—whether 

Greek mikros, small; nektes, a swimmer. Sec ‘ Entomologist,’ 
1897, 2G0. 

1 ** Notes on Oorixa^' in Ent. Mo. Mag. x. 80 (1873). 

I Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1871, p. iv. 
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earlier or later I do not know—by Fieber as S. scholtzi, and 
mentioned by Bcholtz in 1847,♦ who says that it is larger than 
rninutissimay and has different habits, i, e, it lives in still water 
with muddy bottom [minutissima does live here, though!], not 
in clear river water. He further mentions that he has not heard 
a perceptibly audible chirp like minutissima utters, t 

I have never seen this alive, but Saunders states that it 
occurs from Lincoln to Sussex, from Somerset to Norfolk. 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

The Habits of Asilid^e. — There are certain insects, such as the 
Meloid beetles of the genus Canthana, and the Pentatomid bugs, which 
appear to be generally protected from enemies by their disagreeable 
odour or taste. I was interested to observe, when at Pecos, New 
Mexico, that this protection apparently did not extend to the robber 
flies or Asilidte. At Pecos I found a specimen of (hpriocerns ahdomi- 
nalia, Say, preying on Cnntharis bujiutatm ; and in the Pecos Canyon 
(at 7300 ft. alt.) 1 found Stmopofjon uiqninatufi^ Loew, preying on adult 
Thyanta prrditor. In botii cases I am indebted to Mr. Coquillett for 
the names of the Hies, and it may be added that both are new to the 
fauna of New Mexico.—T. D. A. Cockerell. 

The Name Aldrichia. — With reference to the Culicid Aldrichia 
error (cf. p. 142), it may be noted that the name AldriMa is a homo¬ 
nym, having been previously used twice—by Coquillett in 1894, and 
by Vaughan in 1900.— T. D. A. Cockerell. 

Collecting Djpteka at Light. — Being in the City of Washington 
on the night of June 10th, I opened my window wide, hoping to get 
some moths which might be of service to the British Museum. For 
some unexplained reason, not a single moth appeared, but, instead, a 
great number of small flies, all Chironomida}. 1 collected a series, and 
they have been very kindly identified by Mr. Coquillett. He tolls me 
that they are all common ; but little seems to be known of the distri¬ 
bution of these minute things, as will be seen by the published records, 
quoted from Aldrich’s ‘Catalogue of North American Diptera,^ which 
has just been published :—(1) Ckironomm moderns, Say. Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, Montreal, Canada. (2) Tanytarms tenuis, 
Meigen. Europe, Greenland. (8) Tanytarsus sp. (4) Tauypus bellus, 
Loew. District of Columbia. (5) Tuny pus choreas, Meigen. Europe, 
‘‘North America.” (6) Tanypus 7nonilis, L. Europe, Pennsylvania, 

'•* “ Prodromus zu oiner Khyrich.-Pauna von Schlesicn pt. 1 ” in 
Uebers. Arb. 8chles. Ges. Vaterl. Kultur, 1846, p. 106 (p. 2, sep. copy, 
usually quoted). 

f “ob unsere art, glcicliwie S. mimuta, eindeutlich wahrnehmbares 
8chwirren horen lassc, nahin ich bislier noch niclit wahr.” I have only 
recently refreshed myself with this reference, which has been ignored in the 
papers devoted to hemipterous stridulation. 
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Wisconsin, New Jersey, New Hampshire. No doubt this list of six 
species could be much increased by a little more collecting. With one 
exception, all the species are boreal, which I should not have expected 
so far south as Washington.—T. D. A. Cockerell. 

Migration of Lepidoptera. — The interesting note of your corre¬ 
spondent Mr. J. P. Barrett in the current number of the ‘Entomologist,’ 
referring to a possible migration of Euchelia jacobaa, induces me to 
place on record an observation which I should not otherwise have 
considered very remarkable. About 11 p.m. on May 81st I saw several 
specimens of this species {E. jacobam) settled on and flying round the 
incandescent gas lamps near here. Two of these were captured, and 
proved—somewhat to my surprise, considering the date—to be a good 
deal rubbed. During a residence of seven years I had not noticed 
this species in the neighbourhood previously; there is, moreover, no 
ragwort near where they were taken. Is it possible that my specimens 
formed part of a migratory flight from the Continent, which also 
reached Margate ? In this connection I may add that in September, 
1908, when V. cardtd was extremely plentiful in Essex, while sailing 
off the Essex coast I saw several specimens out at sea, an easterly wind 
prevailing at the time. It would be interesting to know the direction 
of the wind off the south-east coast on the date mentioned above; but 
I have not the information at hand, and made no note of it at the 
time. — W. B. Gilles ; The Cottage, Bocldng, near Braintree, Essex, 
Aug. 9th, 1905. 

Notes on LARViE of Nyssia lapponaria and Orgyia antiqua. — 
I exhibited at the meeting of tlie South London Entomological and 
Natural History Society on about June 28rd three larvfe of Nyssia 
lapponaria ; they w’ere chosen on account of their fine size, the largest 
specimen attaining a growth of in. before going down. These were 
from a large batch of ova from a wild Eannoch female, and were 
sleeved on birch almost from the egg. Six or seven of the larv£e grew 
more rapidly than their fellows, so I removed the smaller specimens 
to another sleeve, and opened the bottom of the sleeve containing the 
large ones to a receptacle holding about eighteen inches of light earth, 
into which they descended in the course of a day or two. One of the 
rest of the brood that had been removed, having suddenly attained a 
length of about 2 in., was placed back in the sleeve over earth, and 
soon went down, the remainder of the brood being then about IJ in. 
in length, some rather under this measurement. Imagine my surprise 
on examining the sleeve three days later to find that one larva had 
pupated on the gauze, and four others were lying at the bottom 
shortened and shrivelled, apparently perishing for want of earth in 
which to go down. I at once changed them into the sleeve containing 
earth, and several went down at once, none of which exceeded in. 
in length. Surely this disparity in the size of the full-fed larvte of 
this species is very strange ! Perhaps some of our Scottish collectors 
can give us further information on this interesting subject. Last 
season the willow tree that I usually reserve for nearly full-fed larvas 
of Smerinthm ocellatns seemed to be the chosen favourite of every 
willow-feeding gall-fly in Clapham, for by the middle of July I think 
I can safely say every leaf had a gall on it, and on some leaves 
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I counted six and seven. These galls soon became the homes—if I 
may be allowed the expression—of a number of larvae of 0. antiqua ; 
these ate out the interiors of the galls, and then ensconced themselves 
in the space thus provided. As they increased in size their habitations 
became too small for them; but this difficulty was overcome by eating 
a hole opposite that by which they entered the gall, and they then 
rested with the head projecting from one side of the gall, and the last 
segments and anal tuft from the other. They presented a most curious 
appearance when in this position, reminding me irresistibly of a tortoise. 
B. Stonell ; 25, Studley Koad, S.W., July 9th, 1905. 

Abundance of Pieris brassic^ in West Meath. — I should like to 
call the attention of practical naturalists to the swarms of Flcris hramctc 
which are at present hovering over the cabbage-plots and fields in 'West 
Meath, and laying millions of eggs, the caterpillars from which, the 
moment they are hatched, begin devouring the young plants. In our 
own case, after paying fifteen shillings for the cabbage-plants, we do 
not expect to save even a portion of the crop. This is bad enough, 
but it is far worse for the poor people who have planted their little 
gardens and lost all their cabbages. Handpicking seems to be the only 
effectual remedy, and day-labourers cannot spare time for that. Lime, 
washing soda, &c., and many other remedies have been tried in vain ; 
and now the caterpillars are sw^arming up the walls of the houses to 
form chrysalids, and doubly devastate next season, unless some real 
remedy can be suggested. Where can the clouds of butterflies have 
come from, as of late years hrassicte has been rather scarce, and what is 
to be done?— Francis J. Battersby; Croinlyn, Bathow^en, West Meath. 

We understand that Mr. G. O. Day, of Knutsford, who is no doubt 
known to many of our readers, is going abroad to reside in Vancouver 
Island, B.C., and has placed his valuable and extensive collection of 
British Lepidoptera in the hands of Mr. Stevens for sale by auction 
shortly. Mr. Day has been an occasional contributor of articles to 
this magazine, and, although he is leaving England, we trust that his 
interest in the pursuit of entomology wdll be continued, and that he 
may find in the new country something noteworthy for these pages. 


CAPTUBES AND FIELD DEPORTS. 

Cymatophora ocularis and Agkotis ravida ax Hitcuin. — Thinking 
it may be of interest, I am writing to report the capture here at sugar 
of C\ ocularis {octorjesinm) on the following dates, viz» June 20th, 21st, 
and 28th; July 2nd, 11th, and 28th. I have also been taking A. ravida 
at sugar.— H. R. Grellet ; Oxford Lodge, Bancroft, llitchin, Aug. 1st, 
1905. 

Plusia bractea in Selkirk.— On July 12th, as a friend of mine and 
I were netting P. ckrysitis^ which were swarming over some tall plants 
of Stachys paliistris^ he caught a fine specimen of Z\ bractea, which I 
recognized while bottling. P. iota and P. pidchrina were very common 
at the time, and also in a less degree Ahrostola B. Weddell. 
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Lepidopteba captured at Clapham. — I have much pleasure in 
adding three species to my list published ante^ p, 66. On June 8rd 
I took a specimen of llayta temerata at rest on a shop window in the 
Clapham Eoad, and on June 29th a specimen of Larentia pecthdtaria 
in practically the same spot; but I think the most interesting addition 
is Abraxas ulmata. A specimen of this species, in poor condition, was 
given me alive by Mr. Broomfield, enclosed in a cardboard box with a 
few specimens of other species. He captured the specimen on July 7th 
on the window of his shop at 260, Clapham Road, and, not knowing it 
to be something uncommon, took no special care of it. I should like 
to add I have never reared A, nimata, and, so far as my knowledge 
extends, there is no other collector residing in the neighbourhood from 
whom it might have escaped.—B. Stonell; 25, Studley Road, Clapham, 
S.W., July 9th, 1905. 

Phtiieochroa rugosana in Surrey. — This insect used to occur on 
Wimbledon Common. I find that I took it in that locality on July 4th, 
1876, and again on May 15th, 1878. — F. G. Whittle ; 7, Marine 
Avenue, Southend, Aug. 6th, 1905. 

Phtheoohroa rugosana in Surrey. — I have taken P, rurpsana at 
Nunhead some years ago, but this year I obtained the species in Coombe 
Warren. — Percy Richards; “Wellesley,” Queen’s Road, Kingston 
Hill. 

Phtheochroa rugosana in Surrey. — I note in this month’s 
‘ Entomologist ’ that P. rugosana seems to be regarded as a rarity 
in this county. Certainly one seldom finds the imago, although it 
may be found at rest in the hedgerows where bryony is common (the 
female plant), and sometimes on the wing at dusk; and on two 
occasions. I have taken worn specimens in the kitchen here, attracted 
by liglit. Daring August is the time to get the very much more often 
found larva; I usually have a look for it during the first week of the 
month. Find a field hedge where the female (Le, the berried) plant 
is growing, and pull out the long trailers well laden with berries; if 
the larva is there, it will generally be found in the little bunches of 
spun-together berries, or sometimes between the stem and a leaf drawn 
over it. They are not difficult to breed if kept in the open in a flower¬ 
pot half full of mould, and a few pieces of bark on the top ; but they 
are often very restless, and spin a lot of useless w^eb round the rim of 
the pot. They sometimes spin up on the sides of the pot, sometimes 
on the book-muslin cover, and sometimes amongst tlie bark, and nearly 
always come out most disappointingly small. — A. Thurnall ; “ Mas- 
cotte,” Whitehall Road, Thornton Heath, Aug. 2nd, 1905. 

Phtheochroa rugosana in Surrey, —Referring to Mr. South’s note 
p. 214), I would like to say that I find from my note-books that 
during the month of June, 1887, I netted six specimens of P. rugosana 
in a field at Sanderstead ; and in the month of June, 1888, I netted 
seven examples of the species in the same field, — W. D. Cansdale ; 
Sunny Bank, South Norwood, S.E., Aug. 17th, 1905. 

Notes from Cornwall. —I should like to record a curious variety of 
Eupaheeia rectangulata, which I took in North Cornwall this year. The 
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ground colour of all the wings is white, the basal half of fore wings 
blotched with light green, and of the hind wings with grey. The 
specimen was quite fresh, and looks as if it had been bleached. Most 
of the rectanfjulata in the same locality have a lovely pinlv tinge, but 
it is very fugitive. We noted a remarkable abundance of Acidalia sub- 
senceata in the finest condition. One could hardly move a step without 
stirring up a specimen or two. Lyctena arion, aLleast in the early part 
of its season, was distinctly less plentiful than in former years. Is it 
not time that this insect should be placed on the protected list ? In 
1903 I know that something like a thousand specimens were taken 
away from the district, and I should imagine that not many butterflies 
could stand much of that kind of thing. K. jasioneata occurred rather 
sparingly, but perhaps was not fully out. Ayrotis lucernea was taken 
flying, and the form is a very dark one, considerably darker than some 
I have from Aberdeen. All common insects seemed to be very abun¬ 
dant.—W. Claxton ; Navestock, Romford. 

Diohrorampha flavidorsana, Kiiayya = D. qu^stionana, Zeller , at 
Folkestone.— On the evening of July 28th, whilst being wheeled round 
my garden, I noticed a number of little Tortrices flying over a clump 
of tansy, and, on securing some of them, identified them as my 7>. 
fiavidormna, a decision in which Mr. Purdey subsequently agreed. 
I believe that this once overlooked insect will prove to be an abun¬ 
dant species, and also probably widely distributed. — H, G. Knaggs; 
Folkestone. 


OBITUARY. 

It is with much regret that I announce the death, in his ninetieth 
year, of my venerable and valued friend Mr. W. Johnson, who passed 
away on August 6th at his residence at Wigan. About fifty or sixty 
years ago there existed in Lancashire and Cheshire a well-known and 
enthusiastic band of entomologists, amongst whom were W. Johnson, 
N. Cook, B. Cook, L. S. Gregson, N. Greening, J. B. Hodgkinson, &c. 
Mr, Johnson was one of the eleven who met at my house on February 
24tb, 1877, when the Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society 
was founded. He always took a deep interest in the Society, and was 
a regular attendant at the meetings, and on his removal to Wigan in 
1889 he was honoured by being appointed an honorary member. 
Mr. Johnson was thorough in anything he undertook. I believe he 
was for thirty years in the engineering department of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, from whom he was in receipt of a pen¬ 
sion up to the time of his death. Mr. Johnson leaves behind him 
a collection of Lepidoptera, which is now for sale. Amongst a number 
of interesting specimens is one of Flromene ocellea^ which is one of the 
three recorded by Mr. Barrett as captured near Liverpool, and I 
believe was taken by himself. 

Samuel James Capper, 

Huyton Park : August 25th, 1905, 
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LyC.ENA OllBJTULUS, Prun., L. var. OBERTHURI, 
Stgr., and L. PYRENAICyl, B. 

By H. Rowland-Brown, M.A., F.E.S. 



1. L. orbitulus, 3. L. pyirmtira^ 5. L, \&v. oherthuri, J*. 

2. ,, under side. 4. ,, under side. 0. ,, m under side. 

Of the examples 'figured, 1 and 2 are from Berisal; 3 and 4 
from Gavarnie; 5 and 6 from Gauterefcs. Both species are 
subject to considerable variation, but I have endeavoured to 
bring out the main points of difference as they ipresent them¬ 
selves in the specimens included in my cabinet series. 

L. orbitulus, Prun., of the Alps and Eastern Pyrenees. 

Upper wings almost wholly suffused, or sprinkled with 
hyaointhine blue on a light cinnamon-brown ground. Marginal border 
broadish and brown-black. Discoidal spot whitish ocelhted. Lower 
wings: same coloration ; peacock eyes on hind margin discernible on 

BNTOM.—OOTOBBR, 1906. X 
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most of my specimens more or less strongly—generally more. Under 
side upper wings: yellowish grey. Unbroken line of ocellated anti¬ 
marginal spots and marginal spots p -shaped, faint and ill-defined ; two 
discoidal spots, black ocellated white. Under side lower wings: very 
variable, darker brownish grey to dark brown; two costal spots black, 
ocellated white. Outer margin yellowish-ochre peacock eyes, and 
interiorally white spots ocellated black. Broad white fringes all the 
wings. 

L. orhituliis var. oberthuri, Stgr. 

Described in Staudinger’s Catalogue “ major,” but I have speci¬ 
mens from the Swiss Alps equal in size to those taken by me at 
Gavarnie and the Lac de Gaube, as figured. Superficially an entirely 
different insect to pyrenaica, with which it sometimes flies, e.y.^Skt 
Gavarnie. 

^. Ground colour of all the wings upper, and under side deeper; 
and blackish rather than brown. The discoidal spot on the upper 
side of the hind wings very much more definite than in the type, 
which does not occur, according to M. Rondoii, in the Central and 
Western Pyrenees. Under side: in most of my specimens the costal 
spot on the lower wings is not ocellated, thus suggesting a connecting- 
link with pyrenaica, 

L, jiyrenaicay B. 

$. Upper wings uniform slaty-blue with faint brownish shading 
at outer margins. Marginal border sharply defined, and dead black. 
Discoidal spot dead black, and not ocellated. Lower wings: same 
coloration. Hardly any trace of peacock eyes ; in most of my speci¬ 
mens, none. Under side upper wings: faint dove-grey coloured; series 
of antimarginal spots, more curved outwardly than in orhitulm, and 
wanting in some examples between the nervures occupied interiorally 
by the discoidal spots. Marginal spots round. The second in the 
outer margin duplicated, thus . . but ? constant. Under side lower 
wings : colour yellowish grey. Trace of very slender black marginal 
border at anal angle only. One costal spot white without ocellation. 
Antimarginal spots blotched, and also unocellated. Two or three 
bright orange-yellow spots on hindmarginal triangular white blotches. 
Broad white fringes all wings. 

M. Oberthur, in his ' Etudes,’—which are unfortunately in¬ 
accessible to most collectors, there being no copy at present in the 
library of the Entomological Society,—differentiates L.pyrenaica, 
S , as follows:— Pyrenaica, ? , est toujours en dessus d’un gris 
blanchatre uni et satine avec un serie submarginale d’^claircies 
intranervarales, et un lisere noir marginal tres fin, tandisqu* 
Orbitulus a le fond des ailes entierement noiratre avec le disc 
saupoudre d*un semis serr^s d’atomes bleu argente. De plus 
dans les deux sexes la serie transversale de points noir intra- 
nervaraux aux ailes superieurs est toujours moins droite dans 
pyrenaica que dans orbitulus.*^ 
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By H. Rowland-Buown, M.A., F.E.S. 

The Pyrenees have received from collectors of Palaearctic 
Rhopalocera but scant attention of late years as compared with 
the Alps of Central Europe. The fact is the more remarkable, 
because the range is quite as accessible as the remoter regions 
of Switzerland and the Tyrol, while many years’ experience of 
the latter as a touring entomologist leaves no doubt in my mind 
that for convenience and accommodation the advantage is all 
with the Pyrenees. A month in July and the early days of 
August, commencing at Le Vernet in the east and terminating 
at Biarritz in the west, has left a wholly satisfactory impression 
of comfortable hotels, clean and well found beyond anything 
that can be procured at the luice in tlie Alps, though there 
is of course this disadvantage, that they are situated for the 
most part on the lower levels; not dotted about among the higher 
elevations within easy reach of alpine fauna. With the exception 
of the town of Andorra, which is not French and indescribably 
primitive and dirty, I can recall no single halting place where 
the kitchen and menage generally were not sufficient and for the 
most part admirable. Then, again, it is a pleasure, after col¬ 
lecting in less favoured mountain places in the C6vennes and 
parts of Southern x4ustria, to come upon localities wher^ species 
are represented not ‘‘in single spies, but in battalions.” The 
uplands, in fact, as well as the fertile valleys, simply teem with 
insect-life in summer, and I found this the case wherever I went 
during the little expedition which I propose to describe. 

Unlike the greater part of France, the departments included 
in the Pyrenean region have been well^worked by French ento¬ 
mologists. M, Gh. Oberthur, in his ‘Etudes,* has figured and 
described numerous local forms of butterflies and moths found by 
him during many years’ systematic and local collecting; while 
M. Rondou — “ instituteur-naturaliste ” and schoolmaster of 
Gedre in the central area—has collected and reprinted from his 
series of records, published in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Linnean 
Society of Bordeaux, a full and accurate catalogue of the Macro- 
Lepidoptera, which I found invaluable as a guide wherever 
I went. Then Mr. H. C. Elwes, in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the 
Entomological Society of London, published a comprehensive 
list of the butterflies in 1887 ; but I do not find in our magazines 
any detailed notices of recent date, and hope therefore that my 
own experiences may prove useful, and induce others to follow 
in my footsteps. 

Arriving on July 9th at the Hotel du Parc, Le Vernet, after 
a not unpleasant journey via Toulouse and Perpignan, collecting 

X 2 
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commenced the following day. Driving up from Villefranche-le- 
Confluent, the nearest station, I noticed a specimen of Satyrm 
briseis by the roadside, but did not come across the species again. 
For I had no opportunity of revisiting the hot enclosed valley in 
which this and other typically southern or Mediterranean insects 
are known to occur, such as Kpinephele ida, K. pasiphae, and 
Satyrusjidia, My rambles, indeed, were generally directed up the 
valley of the Vernet stream, not only because the ground appeared 
to promise the best results, but to avoid in the cooler hills the 
great noontide heat. The opening of the campaign, however, was 
scarcely propitious, for, having taken the only wrong road pos¬ 
sible, I endeavoured to make a short cut across the torrent, and 
while doing so dropped my net into a boiling whirlpool, and 
lost it altogether. However, I was well supplied, and, having 
repaired losses at the hotel, set out under a cloudless sky up 
the narrow road which leads from Le Vernet to Casteil and the 
Col du Cheval Mort. Melanargia lachesis swarmed everywhere, 
but very few females appeared to have emerged at this date; 
nor did I find them at all common at any time during the week, 
while the form predominant was more heavily marked than 
specimens I have seen from Pont du Card, and would, I assume, 
be the var. canigulemis of Oberthur ; nor was it unusual to meet 
with the aberration in which the ground colour of the wings is 
faint yellow in place of the normal pearly white. 

Amongthe Spanish chestnuts and upon the ash trees, which are 
quite a feature in the riverside meadows, males of Lceaopis roboris 
were disporting themselves in the sunshine, but they were already 
on the wane ; and Mr. A. H. Jones, who preceded me by about a 
fortnight at Le Vernet, tells me he found them in perfect condition 
then ; so that M. Kondou’s note for “ June and the beginning of 
July ” is no doubt more accurate than Kane’s “ May-June-July ” 
inclusive ; while it is now established that the food-plant of the 
larva is ash and not oak, as stated in * European Butterflies.’ 
Of the Theclids, 2\ ilicis was as usual common upon the sedum 
flowers, but I did not notice any examples of ab. cerri. I also 
took a couple of females of T. acacice close to Casteil, but they 
were more or less passees. Near the same place I also netted and 
released a single female Thais var. medesicaste, the date—July 
10th—being the latest I have ever encountered this charming 
insect. Among a herd of commoner things also, an occasional 
MeliUea deione was still upon the wing, though M. dictynna var. 
vernetensiSf Oberth., described as “ a constant race differing from 
the type,” and much less obscurely coloured, was evidently over. 
Upon the trailing clematis Argynnis daphne disputed the place of 
honour with A» paphia, and here also Cyaniris argiolus was to be 
seen in numbers, while the dusty mule-path was alive with Satyrus 
alcyone, rather more definitely marked than the alpine form, 
and with the yellowish stain more pronounced. Every patch 
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of moisture, too, was crowded with thirsty butterflies, Papilio 
podalirim and the commoner Hesperiids being perhaps the most 
persistent. However, the Lycaenids usual to such places were 
rather sparsely represented, though I picked up individual fine 
specimens of Lampides boeticus, Lycmna argiades, L, hylas^ and L, 
amandusy among the less common, but all males; flying with them 
were also Garcharodiis altluece, Hesperia alveus^ and II, sao. But far 
and away the commonest butterfly on the wing was Erehia stygne, 
which evidently follows immediately on the heels of E, evias, of 
which I only observed a few worn females ; nor did I meet with 
the var. 2 )yrenaica, liiihl., at these levels. But for size and 
brilliancy of colouring these typical stygne exceed any I have 
ever taken; the females being especially fine, and the ocellations 
of the upper side of the wings large and numerous. 

On July 13th I made the ascent of the Canigou, the imposing 
isolated rock which surveys the Mediterranean from Barcelona to 
Montpellier, going by way of the Col du Cheval Mort, by far the 
easiest and most agreeable route in my opinion, as it abounds in 
streams and springs, in striking contrast to the road by Fillols and 
the Coldes Cortalets, w'hich is for the greater part sliadeless and 
arid. The day promised for the best when I leftLe Vernet at 5 a.m., 
and continued fine until I was within half an hour of the top six 
hours later. At that time, however, a gale of wind had sprung 
up, and, though no rain fell, mist and cloud gathered upon the 
mountains, and were not dispelled until late in the afternoon. 
The circumstance was all the more disappointing, as I had hoped 
for at least three hours’ collecting on the rocks where the higher 
Erebias are recorded. However, 1 did disturb a few fine specimens 
of typical E. lappona^ close to the summit (1)135 ft.), and, afier 
fighting against a furious wind for about an hour on the way to 
the chalet hotel of Les Cortalets, I came to a sheltered stony 
waste just above the tree-line, where males of Erehia mclas var. 
pyretueay Oberth., were flying singly, and very difficult to catch. 
The one specimen netted 1 associate with this variety ; it is 
smaller than the forms of E, lefebvrei taken by me elsewhere, 
and there is no trace of the normal ocellations on the upper side 
of the hind wings. But Mr. Elwes (Trans. Ent. Soc. 1898), in 
his “Kevision of the Genus Erehia^' has proved conclusively 
that Erehia inelaSy Hbst., does not occur in the Pyrenees, and 
Dr. Chapman has also determined that, organically, Erehia 
lefebvrei is a good species, with which therefore the vars. jiyrencea, 
Oberth., and intermedia^ Oberth., should be associated, and not, 
as in M. Bondou’s list, with melas. The only other typically 
alpine butterfly I encountered on this occasion was Argynuis 
pales, flying over the alpine rose, now in full bloom, as was the 
dwarf broom—a combination of colour at once gorgeous and 
effective. Lower down on the route above Casteil, where I did 
most of my collecting, Euchhe euphenotdes was not uncommon, 
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the females in fine condition, and showing some considerable 
variation from those caught by me on the Mediterranean littoral 
and at Digne. In my Vernet specimens the flush at the apex of 
the fore wings only shows obscurely and subordinate to the 
heavy black markings, whereas in all my lowland females the 
colour scheme is exactly reversed. Again, the contour of the 
wings appears to me to be rounder than is the case with speci¬ 
mens from V6subie, Cannes, and Digne, and to approximate 
more closely in shape to that of E. ciqiheno from Algeria. Lastly, 
the suffusion of the lower wings is rather primrose than orange, 
and the black markings generally, as well as the discoidal spot, 
are more definite and pronounced. 

A visit to the Valley of St. Martin close by concluded my 
excursions at Le Vernet, but I did not come across Lihythca 
celtisy which Struve reports as ‘‘not rare,” though I am almost 
certain I put up a specimen of this interesting butterfly on the 
road to Casteil aforesaid. The valley and its approaches, how¬ 
ever, afforded excellent sport, Paniassius apollo and Chryso- 
phanuB virgaxircce, with Satyriis circe, Gonepteryx cleopatra, and 
again Lcesopis roboris being abundant everywhere. 

From July 17th to July 22nd I added nothing to my bag, 
being engaged on an expedition to Andorra, though I should 
certainly have waited a day or two to explore the mountains 
about Montlouis (5280 ft.) had distances been less great and the 
weather more settled. With the last of the road from Villefranche 
to this place the southern character of the fauna changes, nor did 
I notice any butterflies other than of the commoner species on the 
ten hours’ march through the tiny Eepublic, locked in the heart 
of the mountains, where the pastures were gay with the great 
purple Spanish iris, w^hich is such a feature of the Pyrenees when 
once across the Mediterranean watershed. I was, however, already 
on the look-out for Lycceiia pyrciiaica, but the “ blues ” I saw on 
the Col de Puymorens were typical orhitulus, and, as far as I 
could observe from superficial examination on the wing, in nowise 
different from the orhituluB of the Alj^s. the 21st—one of the 
hottest days I can remember, and spent for the most part in a 
slow stuffy train—I had changed my venue from the eastern to 
the central Pyrenees, and the next day, after a pleasant drive 
from Luz, cooled by a sharp and welcome thunderstorm, arrived 
at Gavarnie, where I remained until the 29th. 

The marked difference between the eastern and the central 
and western slopes of the Pyrenees cannot fail to impress those 
who make the journey of the chain from end to end. Le Vernet 
and the lower valleys around Perpignan are more or less Medi¬ 
terranean and meridional in the matter of flora and fauna. The 
almond shares with the vine the fruitful red soil; the parched 
uplands are fragrant as gardens with the scented lavender and 
odorous herbs common to these regions. Crossing from Eoussillon 
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into the Cerdagne, and descending into B6arn, the whole character 
of the country is transformed. The fields are thick with corn and 
maze; the copses composed of beeches, hazel, and other wood¬ 
land trees familiar to English eyes; while patches of purple 
heather replace the cistus and the lavender upon the lower hills. 

Gavarnie itself stands at quite a respectable altitude (5085 ft.), 
but the best collecting ground is at least a thousand feet higher on 
either side of the famous “Cirque,” to the eastward in the Vallee 
d’Estaube, to the west in the Valine de Poueyesp6e. About two 
hours' walk up steep grassy slopes, on the morning of the 23rd, 
brought me to the best part of first-named locality, and I made 
a second expedition thither on the 25th. The day was eventful, 
for I took for the first time three butterflies not hitherto met 
with by me anywhere else, and the three which belong exclusively 
to the Pyrenees— Erehia lefehvrei (type), E, gorgone, and Lyccena 
jgyrenaica. The former I found here, as elsewhere, on the stony 
“shoots” of loose stones which lie just under the snow patches 
at an elevation of perhaps 7500 ft., and I found the chase as 
difficult, as tiring, and as elusive as of that Erehia glacialis 
var. nicholli of Campiglio which the males so closely resemble 
as to have deceived the most experienced entomologists into 
considering the two identical. Superficially no doubt the re¬ 
semblance is near enough; but the females—which, unlike 
glacialis, were at least as frequent as the males—exhibit a 
very marked contrast both to those of var. nicholli or of var. 
alecto. My series from this valley and from the Poueyespee 
—where it was much commoner and came lower down, but was 
distinctly smaller and brighter—is composed of strongly coloured 
specimens, with the ocellations well marked on a bright band of 
reddish chestnut. M. Oberthur has made this form the type, 
but the richness of pigmentation and the number of eye-spots is 
extremely variable, and I can by no means determine from the 
thirty or forty odd specimens captured at Gavarnie where his 
var. intermedia is intended to begin and where to end. Mean¬ 
while, it is perhaps worth noting that whereas E, lefehvrei was 
taken only flying or settling on the stones, where E. gorge was 
also not uncommon, the closely allied E. gorgone was wholly 
confined to the grassy hillocks and slopes, where it occurred in 
profusion; and above the Lac de Gaube at Cauterets, where I met 
with it again, it exhibited the same peculiarity. Some of the 
males certainly bear an extraordinary resemblance to those of 
gorge on the under side, but there is no mistaking the females 
with the pronounced white venation. Gorge is here also a much 
finer insect than the familiar tyj)es of the Alps, though M. Eondou 
avers that farther east it approximates closely to the form taken 
on the Eiffelberg. The ab. erinnys^ Esp., in which the apical 
eyes are obsolete, or nearly so, and the var. triopes, Spr., how¬ 
ever, have not been reported so far. And it is also noteworthy 
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that while all specimens seen or taken of E, tyndarus apper¬ 
tain to var. dromusy H.-S., examples of E. lappona correspond 
invariably to Graslin's bandless ab. sthennyo, the type appar¬ 
ently not occurring west of the Canigou region. I was not 
fortunate enough to take more than a half-dozen L. pyrenaica at 
Gavarnie, and they were all males, the brood evidently being 
hardly yet emerged; but they are enough to illustrate the marked 
differences of shape and coloration as between it and the closely 
allied orbitalus, L, pyrenaica^ again, which has a special taste 
for animal droppings, is by no means confined to the heights, 
for among the many butterflies collected together on a muddy 
piece of the way to the Cirque just outside Gavarnie, I could one 
day have taken several had not an intrusive mule splashed into 
the middle of the covey ! Carcharodiis lavaterce also swarmed at 
the same place, and I had no less than half a dozen in my net 
at the same moment, though I found scarcely one of them to be 
in cabinet condition, and pill-boxing this species generally ends 
in the prisoner dashing itself to pieces. 

An excursion to the Vallee d’Heas was, entomologically 
speaking, a failure, redeemed, however, by the spectacle of 
countless flights of Parnassius apollo ; nor did the long weary 
tramp back to Gavarnie over mountain pastures burnt brown 
afford a compensation. But the ValJee de Poueyespee was pro¬ 
ductive enough to encourage a second visit, and here I met 
Colias pkicoMimCy E. var. cassiope, nice well-marked examples 
which may be referred to vax. pyrenaica^ and some more 

fine females of E. Icfehvreiy the best, however, being confined to 
a sort of rocky amphitheatre high up on the right bank of the 
Gave des Tourettes, where a snow-fed torrent descends from Les 
Sarradets. Slightly lower down occurred also M, jmrthenie var. 
varia, with occasional A, pales^ and a very distinctive form of 
25. tyndarus var. dromus. 

I left Gavarnie and the comfortable Hotel des Voyageurs with 
regret, but already the sands of holiday time were running out, 
and I wished for a glimpse at least of Cauterets before turning 
my homeward footsteps towards Biarritz. The most interesting 
route from Gavarnie lies across the mountains by the Route du 
Vignemale; but a multiplicity of baggage, a camera, and my ento¬ 
mological apparatus precluded the dispatch of fragile impedimenta 
round by Pierrefitte, so I took the road and the electric railway 
in the ordinary way. A single fine day, however, at the Lac de 
Gaube was destined to be the finale of my mountain experiences, 
and 1 climbed thither with the more eagerness, inasmuch as 
M. Rondou had informed me of the discovery there a few days 
previous by M. Oberthur of L. zephyr us var. lycidaSy a Lycasnid 
hitherto not known to inhabit the Pyrenees. But, though I 
hunted diligently over the ground for three hours, I am unable 
to confirm this interesting news personally, and I conclude that 
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I did not go high enough above the torrents which feed the 
lovely lake, and beside which lycidas had been observed and 
captured. But I turned up some interesting species all the 
same —Pieris callidlce, larger and more vividly marked with 
green on the under side than Stelvio and Swiss specimens in my 
collection; L. eros; and some fine M. dictynna, darker and 
more intensely banded than any yet encountered. Unfortunately 
the next two days were wet, and on August 1st I was due in 
Biarritz. 

(To be GontiQued.) 


A NEW GENUS OP HEMITELINI (ICHNEUMONID^) 
FROM CAPE COLONY. 

By P. Cameron. 

I HAVE had for some time under observation an ichneumon 
whose systematic position was not at all clear to me. The recent 
examination of some fresh material has enabled me to refer it 
to a new genus of TIemitelini, allied to Lienelbi, Cam. It is 
readily known from all Ichneumonidae by there being only three 
abdominal segments, and by the last being stoutly spined 
laterally. The form of the abdomen reminds one of the Braconid 
genus Spinaria, The lirmitclini without an areolet (as in the 
present genus and in Lienella) appear to be well represented in 
Cape Colony. 

Acanthoprymnm, gen. nov. 

Abdomen with three segments of ecjual size, the apex of the last 
transverse, the sides ending in a sharp spine; the first segment broad 
at the base, half the width of the apex; there are two stout keels 
down the centre. Wings without an areolet; the recurrent nervure 
is received distinctly beyond the transverse cubital; the transverse 
median received shortly beyond the transverse basal. Transverse basal 
nervure in hind wings broken distinctly below the middle. Median 
segment short, areolated, the areola large, G-angled, obliquely narrowed 
towards the base, the apex transverse; there are two large arem on 
either side of it; the apex is bordered by a stout keel. The whole 
segment is stoutly striated; its spiracles are small, oval—its base is 
deeply depressed. Scutellum keeled at the base. Parapsidal and 
pleural furrows deep. There is a distinct malar space. Hinder ocelli 
separated from the eyes by about the same distance as they are from 
each other. Occiput margined. The clypeus is not separated from 
the face; there is a distinct fovea on either side of it; its apex trans¬ 
verse. Mandibles with a minute subapical tooth. There is a broad 
curved transverse furrow on the middle of the second, and a narrower 
one on the third. Wings uniformly fuscous. Disooidal cellule closed 
at apex. The antennm unfortunately are broken off. 
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Acanthoprymnus violaceipennis, sp. nov. 

Black; the pro- and mesothorax red; the apex of the last abdo¬ 
minal segment and the spines white; the four front legs, except at 
the base, rufo^testaceous; the hinder black, with the basal fifth white. 
Antennal scape dark rufous, as are also the mandibles; the palpi dark 
testaceous. $ . Length, 7 mm. 

Face and clypous closely rugose, intermixed with strife; the vertex 
and upper part of front much more coarsely rugosely punctured; the 
lower part of the depressed front closely, strongly, transversely striated. 
Temples wide, obliquely narrowed. Mesonotum transversely, irregularly, 
rugosely striated; the sides punctured. Scutellar depression deep, wide, 
with four stout keels ; the scutellum deeply, but not very closely, punc¬ 
tured. The basal depression of the metanotum stoutly, closely striated; 
the areola has a long central and a shorter lateral keel; the others are 
closely, irregularly reticulated-striated. Pro- and mesopleura3 closely, 
strongly punctured, more or less striated; the metapleuno closely, 
rugosely reticulated. The first abdominal segment between the keels is 
stoutly striated, the striae clearly separated; the sides are in two parts, 
separated by an oblique keel; the apical part is the larger, and is 
more depressed ; both are irregularly, obliquely, widely striated; the 
other segments are closely, strongly, longitudinally striated; the 
depression on the second segment is more widely striated; the 
longitudinal striae are intersected by finer transverse ones, forming 
reticulations; the white apex, between the spines, is smooth. The 
alar nervures and stigma are black; the latter is narrowly white at 
the base. Tegulte red. The sides and middle of the mesosternum 
are black. 


RHOPALOCERA AT BARCELONA, MONTSERRAT, AND 
VERNET-LES-BAINS. 

By R. S. Standen, P.L.S., F.E.S. 

Barcelona. 

What made us select Tibidabo as the scene of our operations 
I really don’t quite know. At first I think we were captivated 
by a sort of quaint ring about the name, and we kept on repeat¬ 
ing it to ourselves—at least I did—like schoolboys. Then it was 
the highest ground, with a rough scrubby look about it, within 
easy reach of the city. There was an electric tram to the very 
foot of it—about three miles distant—and on the top, as we 
afterwards discovered, a restaurant of great restorative powers 
after a two hours’ climb in the sweltering heat. We collected 
for two days (May 30th and Slst) on this hillside on our way to 
Majorca, and again one day (June 12th) on our return. In 
these three days we took twenty-seven species of butterflies, 
which, although comparing unfavourably in point of numbers 
with three days’ collecting in almost any Swiss valley, are inter¬ 
esting in so far that six of them are unknown in Switzerland. 
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In one respect— viz», in the absence of water and the con¬ 
sequent xerophytic character of the vegetation—this locality 
had much in common with Majorca, and when we come to 
compare the species we find that ten out of the thirteen taken in 
Majorca occurred here also ; and doubtless, with a wider search, 
the three absent species, G, rhamni, G, Cleopatra^ and E. ida, 
would also have been observed, which seems to confirm the 
theory—if any doubt ever existed about it—that the islands 
were forrnerly joined to the mainland. The dissolution of the 
partnership appears to have had a disastrous effect upon the 
isolated partner as far as Lepidoptera are concerned. 

To me it was a great joy to see, for the first time, that lovely 
little thing Euckloe cuphenoides on the wing. We were probably 
late for it, as 1 only saw two, but those two seemed to lift the 
parched-up landscape out of the commonplace into (I had almost 
said) a terrestrial paradise. McUmanjia sylliiiSj too, was new to 
me, and new also its method of flight, which generally left mo 
much worsted in the race. But the most interesting capture was 
MelitdP.a aiirinia var. ihcrica^ a large and beautiful endemic form. 
The butterflies captured here were as follows :—Papilio machaon, 
L.; one fine specimen. Pieris rapfc^lj.] several. P, dapUdice^ 
L.; several. Euchloc hdia^ gen. sestiv. ansoniaf Hb. ; one only. 
E. eupheuoidcs, Stgr. ; two males. Leptidia sinajns, L.; several. 
Colias edum^ F.; a few. Pt/ramcis canhd^ L, ; occasional speci¬ 
mens. MdiUea aiirinia var. ihcrica^ Obth.; abundant—a large 
and beautiful purely Spanish form, with a deep orange-red 
ground colour on both sides, many of them rather worn. M. 
phcehcj Knock ; several, very fine. M. athalxa, Eott.; a few. 
Melanarrjia syllius, Ilbst.; common, but getting worn on our 
second visit. Parargc ceyeria, L. ; common and fine. JP. mecuera, 
L. ; common and fine. Epinephele Jurthia var. hisjmllUf Hb.; 
abundant and fine, replacing the type. E» pasiphacy Esp.; very 
abundant and fine. Theda ilicis, Esp.; a few. T. Uicift var. 
rescidi, Hb.; one or two. Ckrysophanus phlceas, L.; occasionally. 
Lampides ttdicauusy Lang ; one fine female. Lycana asirardie, 
Bgstr.; very common; marginal row of red spots very bright ; 
finer if anything than the Corsican form. L. icaruSy Eott.; a 
few. L. escheriy Hb.; fairly common. L. coridouy Poda ; fairly 
common. Cyaniris argiolmy L.; a few. Adopcea thaumaSy Hufn.; 
a few. Thanaos tagesy L.; a few, very fine. 

Montserrat. 

There was not much to detain us in Barcelona. Having, on 
our previous visit, exhausted our stock of adjectives over the 
wonders of the cathedral, with its magnificent cloisters and 
sacred ducks, over its fine promenades lined with palms and the 
oriental sycamore, and its bewildering network of trams, Jones 
and I decided to do a pilgrimage to the monastery of Montserrat. 
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Nicholson was still staying on for three or four days in Majorca, 
to tear a few more mosses off the rocks, to try to run to earth 
some of the talayots, a kind of dolmen for which the south of the 
island is famous, and to visit the stalactite caves at Manakor. 
A journey of two hours brought us to the main line station of 
Montserrat, whence we embarked on a “funiculaire,” and 
crawled up in serpentine fashion to the monastery, taking just 
an hour to cover the five miles. 

The vast agglomeration of buildings was so ensconced in a 
towering amphitheatre of conglomerate rocks that we only became 
alive to their existence on arriving at the little station below the 
church. A uniformed official was there to escort us to the bureau, 
where the reverend father who presided at the office-desk allotted 
to us a fairly spacious cell in the block dedicated to Santa Teresa 
de Jesus. On the ground floor of this block, in a dark arcade, 
was a series of little shops, where pilgrims who catered for them¬ 
selves could purchase all necessary comestibles and cooking 
apparatus, and this was supplemented every morning by a vege¬ 
table and fruit market outside. For those to whom, like our¬ 
selves, the culinary department was an unfatliomable mystery, 
there was an excellent restaurant at one end of the courtyard. 
We lost no time in testing its capacities for the midday meal, 
and then set out with our nets for a ramble up the western slope, 
which towered up to 4000 ft.—1000 ft. above the monastery 
itself. The way was arduous and long, but we were always 
buoyed up with the hope of a possible Erehia —if not new to 
science, at least with characteristics befitting the isolated situa¬ 
tion of the vast pile of limestone on which we stood. It was no 
doubt a futile hope at this comparatively low elevation, and our 
toil went unrewarded. In a round of about five miles our captures 
were limited to a few Lijccena mtrarchcy L. icarus, L, coridon, 
Melitcea aurinia var. iberica, and Pararge itiegmra. 

We got back just in time for vespers at the magnificent 
Basilica attached to the monastery. In the choir were about 
thirty boys and twenty monks. The entire service, which lasted 
rather over the hour, was choral, accompanied by a fine organ, 
and the music was some of the most wooing and soul-enthralling 
1 ever listened to. It is said that nothing finer can be heard 
out of Madrid, and we attended the same service on the two 
following days. 

There are only two roads out of Montserrat, one east and the 
other west, and, as we had already explored the latter, with 
divergences to right and left, and a minimum of success, we 
now decided to take the eastward road, which brought us in 
about four miles to the Convent of St. Cecilia. Collecting here 
was of a very different character, and, if the number of species 
was not very great, many of them were very abundant. First 
and foremost among these were Melitcea atirinia var. ibcrica, a 
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very fine form, already mentioned as occurring at Barcelona; 
then came Euchloe euphenoides, very fresh and fine, the males 
preponderating largely over the females ; next, in point of num¬ 
bers, Lyccena astrarehe, L. icarus^ L, coridon, heptidia sinajns, 
Melitcea athalia, Pararge c^gerlay P. megcera^ P. m(jera, and Melan- 
argia syllius. The road was flanked on our left with huge over¬ 
hanging pudding-stone rocks, and on the right stretched away a 
rich warm-coloured panorama of alternating broken ground 
and cultivated fields, terminating with the limitless horizon of 
the sea. 

So attractive was this route, so sofk the air, and so delightful 
the intervals of shade afforded by the trees which here and there 
intercepted our view across the plains, that we decided to devote 
to it our third and last day also. On this occasion we extended 
our walk for about a couple of miles beyond the convent, and 
were rewarded with a few solitary examples of Colins edusa, 
Limenitis Camilla, Vanessa polychloros, Theda ilicis, and others. 

Near the convent was an excellent little restaurant, where we 
obtained an omelette, cutlets, bread and cheese, cherries, and 
delicious peaches brought up that morning from an orchard 
down below, with a delicious red wine and coffee, for the ridiculous 
sum of Is. 6d. apiece. On our way home we were treated to a 
lino specimen of a mountain thunderstorm, and got fairly 
drenched, but in a quarter of an hour the sun was out as hot as 
ever, and we had walked ourselves dry by the time we reached 
the monastery. The next morning (June 16th) we returned by 
an early train to Barcelona. 

The butterflies taken at Montserrat were as follows:— Apovia 
eratagi, L. ; a few. Pleris rapce, L.; fairly common near the 
monastery. P. daplidice, L.; one fine male. Kuchloe eaphe- 
noides, Stgr, ; male very abundant, female scarce. Lejytulia 
sinapis,h,; common. Colias edusa,V. -. occasionally. Gonepteryx 
deopatra, L.; not common. Limenitis Camilla, Schiff.; two or 
three specimens. Pyrameis atalanta, L.; one specimen. Vanessa 
polychloros, L.; one very tine specimen, just emerged, June 14tli. 
Melitcea aurinia var. iberica, Obth.; the most abundant butterfly 
on the wing, and for the most part in much better condition than 
those taken at Barcelona. M. cinxia, L.; two specimens, paler 
than English examples. M. athalia, Eott.; fairly common. 
Melanargia syllius, Hbst.; occasional worn specimens. Pararge 
cegeria, L.; fairly common. P. inegeera, L.; fairly common. 
P. mcera, L., gen. sestiv., Hb.; one only, a very beautiful form, 
in which the fulvous area of both wings is much larger; appa¬ 
rently a connecting-link with megeera. It occurs also at Vernet 
and in the Cevennes, and replaces the type in both places. 
Ccenonympha arcania, L.; a few. Lyccena argus, L.; three or 
four specimens. L. icarns, Eott.; fairly common—one interest¬ 
ing variety. L. escheri, Hb.; occasionally. L. hellargus, Eott.; 
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a few. L. Condon^ Poda; a few. Adopwa thaumas, Hufn.; a 
few. Hesperia malva, L.; a few. Thanaos tages^ L.; occa¬ 
sionally. 

(To be continued.) 


A NOTE ON SOME SPECIES OP PliEPONA. 

Pekoy I. Lathy, F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

Herr Fruhstorper, in the ‘ Iris/ 1905, pp. 304, 305, places 
P. garleppiana, Stgr., as a subspecies of P. neoterpe^ Honrath, and 
places two other species, P. hrooksiana, Godm., and P. deiphile^ 
Godt., between that species and P. enagoras, Hew. 

This is incorrect, as enagoras, Hew., should foWovi garleppiana^ 
Stgr.; on the under side there is very little difference between 
neoterpe^ Honrath, and enagoras, Hew., and garleppiana, Stgr., 
but these three forms may at once be separated from Godrnau’s 
and Godart’s species by the extremely irregular 2 ^ostmedian line 
of fore wing below. A^ccording to Pruhstorfer’s own showing, 
deiphile, Godt., cannot come between garleppiana, Stgr., and 
enagoras. Hew., as it jDOSsesses yellow tufts, while the latter 
species have dark brown, almost black tufts, and Fruhstorfer 
divides the genus into two sections by this character. Sect, 13. 1 
with black, and Sect. B. 2 with yellow tufts. Garleppiana, Stgr., 
is more like enagoras, Hew., than neoterpe, Honrath; in fact, 
the only way it differs from the former is that it has metallic 
blue bands on both wings above, but it possesses the submarginal 
orange spots and costal streak, both of which are wanting in 
neoterpe, Honrath. 

Fruhstorfer may not know the true garleppiana, Stgr., as two 
or three years ago several specimens of neoterpe, Honrath, were 
sent out by a Gorman dealer as Staudinger’s species. If this 
error was not corrected, it would have caused confusion. As 
I write I have before me Honrath’s type and a co-type of 
Staudinger’s, and I have also seen Staudinger’s type at Dresden. 

I am inclined to think either that Staudinger was right in 
supposing garleppiana to be an aberration of enagoras, Hew., 
or that it is a hybrid between that and neoterpe, Honrath, 

Fruhstorfer gives Columbia as the only locality of P. prcenesie. 
Hew. I am able to add New Granada, the original locality; 
Zamora, Ecuador, one specimen taken in July, 1886, by the 
" Abb6 Gaujon ; and San Demon, Peru, two specimens taken in 
July, 1903, by Watkins and Tomlinson, and one by Watkins 
in 1904. 

The specimens from the different localities exhibit slight 
differences. The Ecuador example has a much narrower red 
fascia on fore wings above, and both Ecuador and Columbian 
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specimens want whitish spots beyond middle of hind wings 
below; while those from Peru have the red fascia as wide as in 
buckleyana, Hew., and the spots on under side of hind wings 
almost as conspicuous as in that form. The blue on the wings 
above is brighter in the Peruvian specimens. In one buckleyana, 
Hew., are three small red spots near margin above the fascia. 
There is little doubt that specimens will eventually be procui’ed 
linking all the forms. 


CURBENT NOTES. 

Bv G. W. Kirkaldy. 

1. Haeckel, Ernst : “ The Wonders of Life,” translated by 
Jos. McCabe, pp. i-xi and 1-485; Harper, London and 
New York (Jan. 1905). 

2. Carpenter, G. H. : “ Injurious Insects and other Animals 
observed in Ireland during the year 1903 ” (Economic 
Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc. i. pp. 249-66; pis. xxi-xxii; 
text-figs. 1-7 (July, 1904)). 

3. Felt, E. P.: “Mosquitoes or Culicidse of New York 
State” (Bull. N. Y. State Mus. [No. 79; Entom. No. 22], 
pp. 241-400; pis. 1-57; text-figs. 1-113 (Dipteral 
(1904)). 

4. WeschiI;, W. : “ Some New Sense Organs in Diptera ” 
(J. Quekett Micr. Club (2), ix. pp. 91-104; pis. 6 and 7; 
6 text-figs. (Nov. 1904)). 

5. Breddin, G. : “ Rhynchoten aus Ameisen- und Termiten- 
bauten ” (Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg. xlviii. pp. 407-16; 1 
text-fig. (1904) [Ilemiptera, Hymen., Neuroptera]). 

6. Bueno, J. R. de la Torre : “ Notes on nydrometra 

linenta, Kirk. (= lineata, Say) ” (Canad. Entom. pp. 12-15; 
text-figs. 3-4 (Jan. 1905) [Hem.J). 

7. Arrow, G. J.: “Sound-production in the Lamellicorn 
Beetles” (Trans. Ent. Soc. London, pp. 709-50; pi. 36 
(Dec. 23rd, 1904) [Coleoptera]). 

8. Mandbrs, N. : “ Some Breeding Experiments on Catopsilia 
pyranthc and Notes on the Migration of Butterflies in 
Ceylon” (op. eit. pp. 701-8; pis. xxxiv-v [Lepidoptera]). 

9. Green, E. E. : “ Notes on Australian Coccidse,” &c.. No. 1 
(Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales, xxix. pp. 462-5 ; pi. xvii. 
(Dec., 16th, 1904) [Hem.]). 

10. Goding, F. W., & Froggatt, W. W. : “ Monograph of the 
Australian Cicadidse" (op. eit. pp. 561-670; pis. xviii-xix 
(Dec. 16th, 1904) [Hem.]). 

11 . Girault, A. A.: “ Anaga tristis, De G.; History of Con¬ 
fined Adults; Another Egg Parasite” (Ent. News, xv. 
pp. 885-7 (Dec. 1904) [Hem., Dipt., Hymen.]). 
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12. Muokebmann, H. : Formica sangiiinea subsp. rubicunda, 
Em., and Xenodusa cava, Lee.; or the Discovery of 
Pseudogynes in a District of Xenodusa cava, Lee.’* (op, cit. 
pp. 339-41; pi. XX [Hymen., Coleopt.]). 

13. Handlirsch, Anton : “ Zur Systematik der Hexapoden ** 
(Zool. Anzeiger, xxvii. pp. 733-59 (July 12th, 1904)). 

Haeckel’s ‘‘ Wonders of Life ” (1) is a supplementary volume 
to “ The Kiddle of the Universe,” dealing more particularly and 
fully with certain biological problems and phenomena, and is a 
work that no thoughtful entomologist can afford to lay aside 
without study. The book is divided into four sections, viz. 
Knowledge of Life, Nature of Life, Functions of Life, and 
History of Life. Apart from a general consideration of certain 
phenomena, there are many entomological notices, as, e.g., in 
the chapter on Keproduction. Prof. Carpenter’s report (2), the 
price of which is nominal, should be in the hands of every 
British entomologist. Some fourteen insects, belonging to five 
orders of insects and to the Acarina, are treated of in detail. The 
plates represent photos of Gortyna ochracea (Lep.), Chionaspis 
salicis (Hem.), &c. 

Felt (3) furnishes a full and detailed account of the mos¬ 
quitoes of New York State, considered systematically, biologically, 
and economically; elucidated by three hundred and thirty-one 
separate figures. Although treating of American species, the 
work will be indispensable to British students. 

Breddin (o) describes a number of Neo-tropical, Oriental, and 
Sudanese ant- and termite-nest living Hemiptera, including a 
number of immature forms. Bueno (6) extends the observations 
of Martin * on the life-history and habits of the North American 
Hydrometra martini, and finds that the more southern var. 
australis of Say is a good species, figuring the male genital 
segments of both forms. 

Green (9) describes an interesting Coccid, Anlonina australis, 
from nut-grass (Cyperus rotundas). This nut-grass has recently 
found its way into Honolulu, where it is a terrible nuisance. 
Green designates it “n. sp.**; at least two previous descriptions 
have, however, appeared in print, the earliest being in Proc. 
Linn. Soc. N.S.W. xxviii. p. 686 (April 28th, 1904). Goding and 
Froggatt (10) have monographed the Cicadidas of the Australian 
continent. There are one hundred and nineteen species distri¬ 
buted among twenty-one genera; four genera and forty-seven 
. species are described as new. Melampsalta, Kolenati, should be 
replaced by Cicadetta of the same author. 

Girault (11) observed Hadronotus carinatifrons, Ashmead, 
ovipositing in the eggs of the American Lygalid Anasa tristis; 

^ See ‘ EntomologiBt,* xxxiii. pp. 175-6 (June, 1900). 
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at another time a tachinid fly issued from the abdomen of a 
female Anam which had previously copulated. 

Arrow (7) gives an interesting account of sound-producing 
organs in Lamellicorn beetles, a large proportion being novel. 
There is an appendix of two new genera and seven new species, 
and a list of stridulating Lamellicorn genera. 

Manders (8) briefly discusses the migration of butterflies in 
Ceylon, illustrated by a map (pi. xxxv.). 

Handlirsch (13) devotes considerable attention to the syste- 
matics of the Hexapoda, in particular with regard to Boerner’s 
peculiar views. Without going deeply into the paper, which would 
indeed require almost a full translation to do it justice, a repro¬ 
duction of the orders, &c., adopted will be of interest:— 

Class I. Collembola (Lubbock). 

Order 1. Arthropleona (Boemer). 

„ 2. Symphypleona {Boemer). 

Class II. Campodeoidea, HandlirRch. 

(= Archinsecta, Haeckel.) 

Order 1. Dicellura {Ualiday). 

,, 2. Rhabdura {Silvcstri). 

Class III. Thysanura {Latr.). 

Subclass 1. Orthopteroidea, Tlandlirsck. 

Order 1. Orthoptera (Olivier). 

,, 2. Phasmoidea, Handlirsch. 

,, 3. Bermaptera (De Geer). 

,, 4. Diploglossata, Saussure. 

,, 6, Thysaiioptera, Haliday. 

Subclass 2, Blattieformia, Handlirsch. 

Order 1. Mantoidea, Handl. 

„ 2. Blattoidea, Handl. 

,, 8. Isoptera, Conist. 

,, 4. Corrodentia {Bumi.). 

,, 6. Mallophaga (Nitsch), 

,, 6. Siphunculata, Meinert. 

Subclass 8. Hymenopteroidea, Handl. 

Order 1. Hymeuoptera, Linn, 

Subclass 4. Coleopteroidea, Handl. 

Order 1. Coleoptera (L.). 

,, 2, Strepsiptera, Kirby. 

Subclass 5. Embioidea, Handl, 

Order 1. Embiaria, Handl. 

Subclass 6. Perloidea, Handl. 

Order 1. Perlaria, Handl, 

ENTOM.—OCTOBER, 1905. Y 
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Subclass 7. Libelluloidea, Ilandl. 

Order 1. Odonata, Fabr, 

Subclass 8. Ephemeroidea, HandL 
Order 1. Plectoptera, Pack, 

Subclass 9. Neuropteroidoa, HandL 
Order 1. Megalopterje (Lair.). 

,, 2. Ehaphidioidea, HandL 

,, 3. Neuroptera [Linn,), 

Subclass 10. Panorpoidea, HandL 
Order 1. Panorpatae, Bruner, 

,, 2. Phryganoidea, Hant?L [= H Trichoptera.] 

,, 3. Lepidoptera, L. 

,, 4. Diptera, L, 

,, 5. Suctoria, Be Geer, 

Subclass 11. Hemipteroidea, HandL 
Order 1. Hemiptera (L.). 

,, 2, Homoptera (Leach), 


NOTES AND OBSEEVATIONS. 

Pupation op Smerinthus tili®. —On August 27th, while taking a 
short stroll in Walmer, I found a Coasm-miectod elm, in the bark of 
which were holes through which the moths had made their exit. On 
removing the bark from one of these holes I, of course, found the 
cocoon of ligniperday but in it I found a perfect and apparently newly- 
turned pupa of tilice. The pupa was very lively, and certainly a fresh 
one. Surely this is a singular method of pupation for this insect ?— 
K. A. Jackson ; Hollingbourne, September 9th, 1905. 

A NEW Pest of the Orange. —Last May, Professor V. A. Clark sent 
me a larva which was eating the leaves of orange trees at Phoenix, 
Arizona, doing some damage. Only the young trees were affected, the 
old ones going unharmed. I bred the moth in due course, and it proves 
to be Chloridea ohsoleta (Fabr.) var. umhrosa (Grote)—more generally 
known as Heliotim arrnigera umhrosa. The insect is common, but I had 
not before known it to attack the orange.—T. D. A. Cockerell. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 

Notes on the Season 1905.—Although I have not taken any 
special notice of the Rhopalocera during this season, except, perhaps, 
of the Hesperids, I think more butterflies have come under my notice 
this year in England than for many years past. Almost every plant 
of Uhamnus noted in Surrey or Sussex was tenanted by Qonepteryx 
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rhamnif either in the egg or larval stage. Perhaps the spring brood 
of Cyaniris argiolus was not quite so common in Chiswick as it was a 
year or two ago, but some specimens were seen of the July brood, 
which is here usually very scarce. Pier is rapm has been as abundant 
as usual, but P, napi and P. brassicm have not perhaps occurred in 
their usual quantity in this neighbourhood. Ccenonyinpha pamphUus 
was very abundant in Richmond Park, and Aphantopm {Epinephele) 
hyperanthus in plenty at Chalfont Road. But perhaps the most 
unusually abundant species is Aglais ( Vanessa) urticw. The first seen 
was at Olandon, July 15th, and several have been seen, even at Chis¬ 
wick, since. There were eight fine specimens, probing the blossoms 
of Sediim telephiumy in the garden on September 13th. Though 
common enough elsewhere, such a congregation is rare within six miles 
of Charing Cross. Pyramcis atalayita, too, is certainly more numerous 
than it has lately been in this district. Payiiphilns sylvanus was really 
numerous on Putney Heath towards the end of July. I noticed a 
specimen, on August 5th, resting quite exposed on a bramble-leaf, 
with the wings closed over the back while the rain was falling fast; but 
though the leaf was wet, the butterfly was perfectly dry. I should 
have expected it would have crept under the leaf. Among the Hetero- 
cera the larvte of Phalera hiicephala have been an exceptional plague in 
the gardens here, on rose, lime, and birch. Their habit of stripping 
certain branches on one side of the trees causes the shrubs to become 
very unsightly. The larva of Mamestm trifolii [chenopodii] has been 
quite common on its food-plant, but I have only seen one larva of 
Pelurga coviitata. On the walls and fences in the neighbourhood a few 
Catocala nupta appear every year, but this year the number has been 
quite doubled. The larvre of Acronycta aceris have also been rather 
commoner than usual. This species, both here and on the Continent, 
appears to be quite suburban. After having been almost scarce for 
the last two or three years, the larva of Spilosoma inenthastri is again 
becoming common.— Alfred Sicn; Corney House, Chiswick, Sep¬ 
tember 15th, 1905. 

Note on Second Emergences. —It would be interesting to know 
the experiences of other entomologists as to second emergences this 
season. I have had the following:—On August 20th, Stauropus fag% 
and a few days later a second example ; Pterostoma palpina in August, 
date not noted; on September 11th, Hypena proboscidalis ; and on 
August 2Gth I found a larva of Porthesia similis \aurifiua) half grown, 
which spun its cocoon on September 2nd and is now a pupa, and the 
imago will doubtless emerge shortly.— Francis C. Woodbridge ; North- 
croft, Uxbridge. 

Partial Second Brood of Pseudoterpna bajularia. —On July 5th 
last, at 10 p.m., I took a female of the above, apd obtained ova. These 
hatched on the 12th of that month, and were fed in a glass cylinder 
indoors on oak (the room faced north-east). Some of the larvfe fed up 
much quicker than others—in fact, to-day, September 11th, to my 
great surprise, a beautiful male specimen (full-sized), emerged, and 
yet some of the larv» are still very small, and have every appearance 
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of hybernating as larvse. Is not this very unusual? — Arthur 
Bordu; 89, Elm Grove Koad, Barnes, S.W., September 11th, 1905. 

Sphinx convolvuli at Bournemouth. —I had a male specimen of 
S, convolvuli sent me on August 25th, which had been found resting 
on the front door of Linden Hall, Bournemouth, by the hall porter, on 
opening it in the morning. It was in good condition when found, but 
was sent to me in a small box, alive, and on its arrival it was much 
damaged.—C. B. Holland ; 12, Lawson Koad, Sheffield, August 29th. 

Acherontia atropos in London. —This morning I have had a fine 
specimen of A, atropos brought to mo. It was taken on the stone¬ 
work of Westminster Bridge.—J. Miller; 44, Longfield Street, 
Wandsworth, S.W., September 1st, 1905. 

Plusia monkta in Lewisham, — On the evening of August 29th last 
Mrs. Chittenden was passing under the electric lights in High Street, 
Lewisham, when she saw a moth flying just above the pavement. 
Clasping hands together, she caught the insect, and brought it home. 
I at once saw that it was a specimen of P, moneta, and, although it 
was damaged, the fringes were in good condition. — D. Chittenden ; 
98, Court Hill Boad, Lewisham, S.E. 

Second Broods of Lepidoptera. — Has it been noticed elsewhere 
that there were an unusual number of, apparently, second broods of 
Lepidoptera this year ? Such occurrences have been quite a feature 
in this district.—G. Brooks ; Ivyside, North Finchley. 

[Perhaps our correspondent will kindly supply further details, as 
the subject is of considerable interest.— Ed.] 

Notes from Essex. — I went over to Foulness on Sept. 22nd last, 
more for the purpose of having a look round than for specimen hunting. 
I noticed many webs of Porthcsia chrysorrhwa on the whitethorns; a 
case of Fqnchnoptery.v pulla on one of the sea-wall grasses; a larva of 
J\sead()terp7ia smaraff(hiria; two or three cases of Coleophora artemisiclla^ 
and evidence of the presence of Catoptria candUlulana among the 
flowers of sea-wormwood; a larva of Cucidlia asteris on flowers of 
sea-aster; and, on the church wall, a defunct pupa of Vanessa urtierr. 
Although Foulness is rather difficult of access, I hope next season to 
see a good deal more of it. The fine show of Aster tripolium was, in 
my opinion, well worth the visits apart from the novelty of half an 
hour’s drive across the sands from Wakering Stairs.— F. G. Whittle ; 
7, Marine Avenue, Southend, Sept. 24th, 1905. 


SOCIETIES. 

South London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
July IBthf 1905.—Mr. Hugh Main, B.Sc., President, in the chair.— 
Mr. Joy exhibited larvte of Theda rubi feeding on the berries of buck¬ 
thorn. He had also found them feeding on the buds of bramble and 
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dogwood. They made holes to extract the contents.—Mr. Stonell, an 
Abraxas sylvata {ulmata) taken recently in the Clapham Eoad.—Mr. 
Sich, the ova of Coleophora gryphipennella on a rose-leaf. It was an 
upright egg and abundantly supplied with gum.—Mr. Main, living 
larvee of Papilio wachaon at different ages; and also an old stem of an 
umbellifer, containing cells of a species of carpenter-bee.—Mr. Step 
distributed copies of the photograph of the members who attended the 
field-meeting at Seal Chart on May 27th. 

July 27t/i.—The President in the chair.—Mr. Carr exhibited the 
larvfe of Epione advenaria^ from Seal.—Mr. Stonell, a putty-coloured 
larva of Odontopera bidentata, from Yorkshire; and reported that he 
had taken a fair number of Caanohia rufa at Worcester Park. — Mr. 
Main, a photograph of a colony of the larvae of Kvgonia {Vanessa) 
polychloros in the New Forest, from which larvae he had already bred 
more than sixty imagines.—Mr. Noad Clark, photographs of (1) the 
ova Coleophora gryphipennella on leaves of rose ; (2) a much-magnified 
photograph of the micropyle of the same; and (8) the ova of Algeria 
{Scsia) chrysidiformis, —Mr. Sich said that the larva of C, yryphi- 
pennella was at first a true miner, boring direct from the base of the 
ovum into the leaf. 

August 10th. —The President in the chair.—Mr. Main exhibited the 
larva) of Itadena contigna, from ova laid by a female specimen obtained 
in the New Forest. The colour-variation was most extreme.—Mr. 
Sich, living larvae of (1) Nisoniades tages and (2) Syrichthus malva, both 
feeding well on garden strawberry. They fed at night and retired in 
the daytime into “ tents ’* of leaves loosely spun together. The former 
hybernated as a larva, the latter as a pupa.—Mr. West (Greenwich), 
two very local species of Hemiptera, taken at Yarmouth in July; 
iTnatlwconus picipes, at roots of violets; and Chorosoma schillingii^ on 
marram grass. Mr. Turner, (1) a species of JEdipoda which was very 
common at Gavarnie in the Hautes Pyrenees, and (2) a living speci¬ 
men of Locusta viridissima taken by him at the same place. A discus¬ 
sion took place as to the latter species, and it was considered to be 
carnivorous rather than vegetarian in its diet.—Mr. K. Adkin read a 
short note from Mr. Kirkaldy on “ The Entomology of the Lowlands of 
Oahu (Hawaiian Islands).*’— Hy. J. Turner, Ho 71 , Rep. Secretary. 

City of London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
Sept. 5th, 1905.—The President in the chair.—The Rev. Q. H. Raynor 
and Mr. Charles Capper were nominated for membership of the Society.— 
Rev. C. R. N. Burrows exhibited living pupa) of Ochria ochracca taken 
in thistle-stems at Mucking, Essex; he remarked on the fact that in 
this district the species does not seem to feed on burdock {Arctium 
lappa) or mugwort {Artemisia vulgaris ),—Mr. J. A. Clark, Lycana icarus 
from Folkestone, including abs. obsoleta and striata .—Mr. A. W. Mera, 
Acidalia rusticata bred from larvae reared on dandelion; the specimens 
were generally considered to be larger than the average of captured 
imagines. Mr. Mera also exhibited Agrotera nemoralis from Brentwood, 
a capture he considered somewhat remarkable for this locality.—Mr. V. 
E. Shaw (on behalf of Mr. Newman, of Bexley), two hybrid imagines, 
the offspring of Notodonta dromedarim, female, and N. ziczac^ male; 
the exhibitor stated that part of the brood emerged in the autumn of 
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1904, and proved to be all females; while the balance hybernated as 
pupae, and emerged during May, June, and July, all being males.— 
Rev. G. H. Raynor reported that the second brood of Cyaniris aryioliis 
had been abundant at Maldon; he found that the larvae fed up readily 
on unopened buds of ivy. — Mr. C. P, Pickett, during a recent visit to 
Torquay, had observed large numbers of Pyrameis cardtii and Vanessa 
urticiB visiting the valerian that grows on the rocks in this district. 

Sept. —The President in the chair,—Rev. G. H. Raynor and 

Mr. Chas. Capper were unanimously elected members of the Society.— 
Rev. C. R. N. Burrows exhibited a very dark aberration of Notodonta 
ziczaCf and a very pale form of Hadena sordida ; also living larva) of 
Ceriira furciilay N, ziczac, Fterostoma palpma, Lophopteryx camelina, and 
Gastropacha quercifolia (all from Mucking, Essex).—Mr. J. A. Clark, a 
very pale ab. of ,V. ziczac and a dark specimen of Calymnia trapczina ,— 
Mr. A. W. Mera, female specimen of Vorthesia similis with a black spot 
at the base of fore wings. — Mr. W. J. Kaye, a bred series of Theda 
prtini from larva) taken at Monkswood, Herts; four examples of 
Macaria litiirata^ ab. niyrofalvata, from Delamere, Cheshire; and a 
long and variable bred series of Zonosoma •pend.tdaria from Oxshott. 
Mr. Kaye mentioned that the emergence of the pruni extended over 
three weeks from June 15th onwards, and pointed out that three of 
the Z. pendulavia were part of a second brood, the remainder of which 
was still in pupa. — Mr. C. P. Pickett, an abnormally large specimen 
of J\ cardwiy some unicolorous chocolate-coloured abs. of Ematurya 
atomaria, and several abs, of Lyama corydonj one of which had the 
dark marginal band on the right fore wing about twice as deep as that 
on the left wing.—Mr. V. E. 8haw, living imagines of Oenophila v-Jlava 
taken in a city wine-vault, the larva) of this species feeding on corks in 
wine-bottles; also Spilote (Abraxas) yrossulariata \a,v. varleyata. —Rev. 
C. R. N. Burrows reported that sugaring in the Mucking haunt of 
Cirrluedia xeraiupellna had proved a complete failure.—Mr. J. A. Clark 
recorded the capture of Peronea cristana in Epping Forest. — The 
Honorary Secretary drew attention to the fact that sugaring in the 
New Forest was now proliibited by order of the Deputy Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests in that district, the rangers having been 
instructed to daub clay on the sugar patches in the event of their 
warning to any individual Jepidopterist being ignored. Mr. P. H. 
Tautz confirmed this by stating that he had been interrupted recently 
while sugaring in the Forest.— S. J. Bell, Hon, Sec, 


RECENT LITERATURE. 

A Cataloyue of the Kryc/mida, By Levi W. Mkngel. Pp. IGl. 
Reading, Pa., U.S.A. 1905. 

The author of this valuable catalogue is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his laborious undertaking; he has earned the thanks 
of all students of the Erycinidte ( = Lemoniida), Kirby, = Riodinidae, 
Orote). Although he holds the opinion that there are too many 
genera, and that the number of species should be much reduced, he 
leaves everything pretty much as he found it. 
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A Catalogue of the Lepidoptera oj Northumberland, Durham^ and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By John E. Bobson. Vol ii.—Micro- 
Lepidoptera. Part i.—Pyralidina and Tortricina. Pp. 106. 
[Natural History Transactions of Northumberland, Durham, 
and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Vol. xv., part i.] Williams & Nor- 
gate, London. 1905. 

Again we have to compliment the author on the very satisfactory 
manner in which he has brought his work to its present stage. 
‘‘ Micro ’* Lepidoptera are not favourites with the collector generally, 
and the consequence of this is that the distribution in Britain of the 
Pyralidina, Tortricina, and Tineina is only imperfectly known. This 
unfortunate state of things has created a difficulty with which Mr. 
Robson had to contend in the compilation of the instalment of this 
list under notice. He has managed, however, to get information as 
to the occurrence of nearly two hundred species of Tortricina in the 
area discussed. Under Pyralidina seventy-six species are treated, but 
of these some had been referred to in previous sections, and one or two 
belong to the Noctuina. We shall be glad to see the remainder of this 
important catalogue. 


The Insects of Jethou, pp. 1-8; The Insects of Hernia pp. 1-14; and 
the Fauna and Flora of the Samian Islands, pp. 1-6. 

The above are three reprints from the ‘ Transactions ’ of the 
Guernsey Society of Natural Science for 1904. The first two are by 
W. A. Luff, but the third is without compiler’s name. 


Transactions of the Hertfordshire Natural History Society and Field Club. 
Edited by John Hopkinson, F.L.S., F.G.S., &c. Vol xii., part 
iv, pp. 187-168. London : Dulau & Co. 1905. 

Among the contents are several papers on entomological subjects; 
two of these deal with the Ooleoptera found in the county, one by Mr. 
A. E. Gibbs and the other by Mr. E. George Elliman. The former 
author also gives some very interesting notes on Lepidoptera observed 
in Hertfordshire in tlie year 1904, a resume of which was published in 
this Journal last year (xxxvii. 189). There is also “ Notes on 
Variation in Melitcca auriniaf* by Mr. V. P. Kitchin, which is ac¬ 
companied by a plate. 


Transactions of the City of London Entomological and Natural History 
Society for the year 1904. Pp. 1-56. The Society: London 
Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

In addition to a large amount of exceedingly useful matter com¬ 
prised in the “ Reports of Meetings,” the present volume contains the 
following papers :—Are the attacks of Lepidopterous Larvae beneficial 
to the plants they attack ? ” by Dr. Chapman; “ Venusia camhrica and 
its Alles,” and “ Supplementary Notes on CidariaF both by Mr. L. B. 
Prout; and Aid to the Study of Lepidopterous Leaf-miners,” by Mr. 
Alfred Sich. All these are of much importance to the student, and 
will be of considerable interest generally. 
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OBITUARY. 

We deeply regret to announce the death of Mr. Ambrose Quail at 
Tamworth, New South Wales, on the 11th of February, 1905, at the 
early age of thirty-three. 

He had to leave England some nine years ago owiug to the 
breakdown of his health, and resided for some years at Palmerston 
North, New Zealand. Unfortunately a series of bad seasons caused 
a return of his complaint, and after a brief visit to England in the 
autumn of 1908 he returned to the colonies, obtaining some benefit 
from a short residence in Queensland, but dying six months after 
taking up work at Tamworth. 

Mr, Quail was a rising and brilliant student belonging to the 
newer school of lepidopterists, following the methods of Drs. Dyar and 
Chapman in larval and pupal description; and there is no doubt that 
had he lived he would have occupied a place in the foremost ranks of 
entomologists. Added to great keenness of observation and wonder¬ 
ful patience in his researches, he was also possessed of remarkable 
skill as a draughtsman, as the profuse and beautiful plates illustrating 
his papers testify. His published contributions include several papers 
in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Entomological Society of London, others 
appearing in the pages of this Journal, ‘Natural Science,’ and the 
‘Entomologists’ Record.* He also contributed to the ‘Proceedings* of 
the Royal Society of Queensland, and the ‘ Transactions ’ of the New 
Zealand Institute. The latest and probably best known of his work 
was that dealing with the HepialidsB and Cossida 0 , groups that had 
always been especial favourites, and which his residence in Australia 
and New Zealand afforded him special opportunities to study. His 
loss is keenly felt by all who were personally known to him, and it 
will be a matter of regret to the wider circle of his readers that so 
energetic and capable a personality was not longer spared to enrich 
the world’s knowledge in his special line of research. 

John William Douglas passed away, at the ripe age of ninety 
years, on August 28th last. Although perhaps chiefly interested in 
Coleoptera, Hemiptera, and Lepidoptera, almost all orders of the 
Insecta received some share of his attention. He contributed im¬ 
portant monographs and other valuable writings to the ‘ Transactions * 
of the Entomological Society of London, the ‘ Entomological Magazine,* 
the ‘ Zoologist,’ and the ‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine.’ He was 
part author of the ‘ Natural History of the Tineina ’ (18 vols., 1865- 
1878), and, in conjunction with Scott, produced ‘ British Hemiptera- 
Heteroptera’ (1 vol., 1865). In 1856 he published ‘The World of 
Insects,’ a small but excellent entomological manual. He was co¬ 
editor of the ‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,* and in this position 
he had been associated with the Journal from the year 1874, when Dr, 
Knaggs terminated his connection with it. He had been President, 
and also Honorary Secretary, of the Entomological Society of London, 
to which he was elected in 1845. Few men have done so much to 
foster or awaken appreciative interest in the world of insects. 
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ABEERATION OF EUCHELIA {HIPOCRITA) 
JACOBAR.E. 



Mr. Forsythe, of Lancaster, has sent for inspection a most 
interesting series of E. jacobcece that he had obtained in the early 
part of June last. In all the specimens the ground colour is 
much greyer than usual, some being especially pale in coloration. 
In these paler examples the hind wings are pale pink, the sub¬ 
costal streak and the two outer marginal spots being still paler 
pink. 

He also sent the specimen referred to aiUCy p. 185, and this, 
as will be seen by the excellent figure drawn by Mr. H. Knight, 
is a remarkable aberration of this usually constant species. The 
crimson subcostal streak is continued to subapical spot, and the 
immediate area below it is thickly powdered with crimson scales, 
as also are the outer and inner marginal areas. 

The late Mr. W. Fowler once sent us a somewhat similar 
specimen of E* jacobcece, but it was without the crimson powder¬ 
ing on the marginal areas. 

Kichard South. 


BNTOM.—NOVEMBER, 1905. 


z 
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ORTHOPTEEA IN 1904. 

By W. J. Lucas, B.A., F.E.S. 

Though no addition was made during 1904 to the list of 
British Orthoptera, yet one event of more than ordinary interest 

occurred in the rediscovery of the 
earwig Apterygida media (= albi- 
pennis) in Kent. About 1840, in 
June, the late Prof. Westwood took 
a few specimens near Ashford; but 
the insect was not again met with, 
and it was feared that we could no 
longer claim it as British. About 
1889, however, Mr. J. Edwards 
took a pair near Norwich; but 
again no more were taken, until 
Mr. A. J. Chitty found them plenti¬ 
fully in the autumn of last year in 
the same district in which West- 
wood obtained them more than half 
a century before. Mr. Chitty tells 
me that they occur throughout the 
district in suitable localities, which 
appear to be in the valleys where 
the soil is light and chalky, and 
where there is plenty of vegetation. 
They are generally on the sunny 
side of the valley, or at any rate sun seems necessary for them. 
A few were found in an old stump; but they are generally 
obtainable by sweeping herbage, especially where plants like 
marjoram are growing. The largest haul was from some hop¬ 
bines after the hops had been picked; but they had previously 
been swept from the sunny bank below the hedge of this hop¬ 
garden. The female is more abundant than the male. They 
occur with the common earwig, Forjicula auricidaria. 

A. media is smaller and brighter in colour than F, aunculanay 
and the male forceps are very different from those of the latter. 
The figure, however, will shew the difference better than a 
description. The male forceps of Chelidura arachidis resemble 
somewhat those of A. media, but arachidis is much smaller, 
and, being an alien from a warmer clime, does not venture out 
of doors in the two or three localities in which it is found. In 
ordinary circumstances A. media keeps its forceps spread open, 
not more or less closed at the tip, as is the custom with the 
common earwig. 

At Queenborough Commander Walker found Anisolabis annu- 
lipes and Chelidura arachidis still holding their own, while the 
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same strenuous entomologist added Oxfordshire to the list of 
counties in which Forjicula lesnei was known to occur, by taking 
it at Beckley on September 10th. 

Twice during August the locality near Christchurch was 
visited for the shore earwig, LaUdura ripaiia^ and specimens 
were found without much difficulty. Often their presence might 
be guessed by small holes in the sand leading under the stones 
beneath which they pass the day. When two are found together 
in one lair, they seem to be male and female. On being exposed 
to the liizht the hind part of the abdomen, with the forceps, is 
often thrown back, giving the insect a very strange appearance— 
this being, no doubt, a “ terrifying attitude.” Several immature 
examples were found, one being very tiny. One such, obtained 
on August 12th, was very white, the point of the face and the 
tips of the forceps, however, being slightly darker, and the eyes 
quite dark. Some kept in captivity ate meat, rice-pudding, and 
banana, but would not touch grass. On one occasion, after 
fasting for twenty-four hours, a female seized a cinnabar moth 
(Euchelia jacohcece) larva of fair size and commenced eating it at 
the head. It held the caterpillar with the forceps, and seemed 
to be purposely stretching it. Sometimes it appeared to experi¬ 
ence a difficulty in getting its forceps free. Another female came 
up, when a light with the forceps commenced between them. 
They went more or less backwards to the attack, the head, how¬ 
ever, being turned a little on one side, so that they might see 
what they were doing. After a time two females and an immature 
specimen were eating at the same larva, but not then holding it 
with their forceps. Notwithstanding the fact that it was a 
cinnabar larva—orange and black—they ate of it greedily; but 
another cinnabar larva put in with a male and a female was not 
touched, though left with them all night. 

As regards the cockroaches, little was noted. An immature 
Ectohia panzeri^ which seems to be essentially a coast species, 
was taken in the south of the New Forest on August 26th. On 
September 8th Mr. H. Main gave me a prettily marked but 
wingless and apparently immature cockroach, which arrived in 
a sugar vessel from Java. It died without maturing on January 
5th, 1905. Mr. E. J. B. Sopp received from Liverpool Docks on 
December 30th five Blatta americana (including one large nymph 
and one female with ootheca protruding) and one Leticophcea 
siirinamensis. Apparently they were introduced amongst grain 
from San Francisco. No doubt numbers of Orthoptera are 
introduced in this way every year. It is always interesting to 
note them, but they are seldom likely to affect our fauna. 
Occasionally, of course, one may come to stay, as did Blatta 
orientalis, B, americana, B. australasice, and Phyllodromia ger-^ 
manica, and as possibly L. surinamensis may succeed in doing; 
but climatic conditions are usually quite unsuitable. 

z 2 
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It is not till about mid-July as a rule that we begin to find 
mature grasshoppers. In 1904 I noted them first at Oxshott on 
July 15th, the species being Stenohothms viridulusy S, parallelus, 
and Gomphoccrus maculatus. At Merrow Downs, near Clandon, 
the somewhat rare S. lineatus was taken on July 26th (one 
female). S, rnjipes was found on August 9th at one spot amongst 
heather by the side of a fairly open stream in the New Forest. 
It is perhaps usually found in the rides, or by the margin, of a 
wood. Mecostethus grossiis was, as usual, plentiful in August in 
the New Forest, and was discovered in at least one entirely new 
locality. On September 11th, at Bookham Common, I for the 
first time met with Gomphocerus riifus. The male is readily 
known by the heavily clubbed antennso, the club being dark with 
a pale tip. In the female the club is much less pronounced, 
while the wings do not quite reach to the apex of the abdomen. 
In this latter point the females somewhat resemble the same sex 
of Stenobothrus elegans^ but one glance at the pronotum will 
prevent confusion with females of that species. There were 
noted from Beachy Head Stenobothrus parallelus (E. Adkin), and 
in addition S, bicolor and viridulus (F. Stevens). Of the long¬ 
horned grasshoppers, Platgcleis grisea was taken amongst the 
debris fallen from the cliffs near Milton in Hants; and Eev. 
F. C. E. Jourdain reports Thavmoirizon cinerevs as common at 
Broadwindsor, in Dorset, between September 15th and 17th. 
The last grasshoppers noted were Gomj)hocerus maciilaiusy Esher 
Common, Surrey, on September 21st, and Meconcma varium, 
near Oxshott, on October 1st. Stenobothrus juirallclus, S, virididus, 
and Gomphocerus rvfus fed readily on grass in captivity, holding the 
blade with the fore legs, and eating downwards along the margin. 

Concerning the crickets there is nothing to relate, except that 
about half-grown specimens of Nemobius sylvestris were found in 
the New Forest in April. 

Description of Figures.—1. Forceps of ^ Forficula miricularia. 2. Forceps 
of Aptcrudida media. 3. Forceps of ^ Vhelidiira arachidis. 


DESCEIPTION OF A NEW GENUS AND SPECIES OP 
BEACONIDiE FEOM CAPE COLONY. 

By P. Cameron. 

Ilolcalysia, gen. nov. 

^, Antennse 2G-jointed, longer than the body; the joints elongate, 
the third distinctly shorter than the fourth. Mandibles bidentate; the 
upper tooth large, padually narrowed, the lower short, bent inwardly. 
Occiput not margined. Eyes large, oval; the malar space short. 
Parapsidal furrows short, narrow; beyond them, and reaching to the 
scutellum, is a long deep depression or fovea, deepest in the centre 
and narrowed at the base and apex. Scutellum large, not much 
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raised. Post-scutellum raised, conical, clearly separated. Lower part 
of mesopleursB with a large, long, deep depression or furrow. Radial 
cellule long, reaching to the apex of the wings; it issues from shortly 
beyond the middle of the stigma; the first abscissa is minute. Stigma 
large. There are two transverse cubital nervures ; the first cubital 
cellule is the smaller, the third the largest. Transverse median nervure 
received shortly beyond the transverse basal; the recurrent nervure is 
interstitial. Second discoidal cellule open at the apex below; the 
discoidal nervure is received beyond the recurrent nervure. The 
cubitus and radius in hind wings do not roach to the apex of the wing. 
Palpi long, slender; the maxillary 6-jointed. Tlie second abscissa of 
the radius is longer than the first transverse cubital nervure ; the 
cubital cellules are separated from the discoidal. The second ab¬ 
dominal segment is smooth and shining like the others ; it has no 
transverse furrow. The large radius is gradually narrowed towards 
the base and apex. In the hind wings there is a closed prjebrachial 
cellule ; below it are two cellules, a shorter closed basal and a longer 
apical one open at the apex below. 

Characteristic of this genus is the strongly tuberculate or 
raised post-scutellum. The only genus with this feature is 
TIojMtah/sia^ Ashm., but that differs in some essential particulars 
from the genus here described. In the table of Szepligeti (Gen. 
Braconida), p. 202) my genus would run near to PJuenocarpa and 
Adelurciy but these genera have not a tuberculate post-scutellum. 
The large deep central furrow on the apical half of the mesonotum 
is noteworthy. 

Holcahjda testaccipcs, sp. nov. 

Black, shining ; the outer orbits, except at the centre of the eyes, 
the inner more narrowly and more obscurely, the oral region and 
mandibles, rufo-testaceous; the palpi and legs of a paler, more yellowish 
testaceous colour; wings hyaline, the nervures and stigma black ; the 
apical and transverse nervures paler; the antcimte are thickly covered 
with white pubescence, d' • Length, 4 mm. 

Antenna) longer than the body, smooth and shining; the meso¬ 
notum at the sides of the scutellum, the median segment and the 
basal abdominal segment closely, strongly aciculated. T^be large, 
wide mesopleural depression is also aciculated; in it, near the middle, 
are two clearly separated, not very distinct, keels; at the upper side 
of the apex is a distinct furrow; the upper side of the apex is longer 
than the lower, it being obliquely sloped. The first abdominal segment 
is about two and a half times longer than wide; the centre is raised ; 
the depressed sides finely, closely, longitudinally striated. 

New Names for Hymenoptera. 

Zethoidcs, Cam. (Trans, Am. Ent. Soc. xxx. 93) non Fox = 
Plesiozethus, Cam. 

Nomia metallica. Cam. (Proc. ZooL Soc. 1901, 247) non Smith 
= N, Willeyi^ Cam. 

Ccrceris limalayensis, Cam. (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Feb. 1905) 
non Bing. = assamensis, Cam. 
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NEW AUSTEALIAN BEES, IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE BEITISH MUSEUM. 

By T. D. a. Cockerell. 

Paracolletes roseoviridis, n. sp. 

(? . Length about 8 mm.; in all respects very close to P. carina- 
tulus, Okll. (from Queensland), but differing thus : more robust, with 
a broader abdomen; head, thorax, and abdomen yellowish green 
instead of blue-green, the abdomen with the hind margins of the first 
two segments, and all the segments beyond, suffused with a rosy tint, 
which covers the fourth and fifth segments with a rich glow, and shows 
a little purple; stigma more brightly coloured; second submarginal 
cell less narrowed above ; second recurrent nervure joining third sub¬ 
marginal cell a little distance from its end (at its end in varinntuhis) ; 
area of metathorax not only transversely carinate, but also with con¬ 
spicuous transverse grooves or deep strias, especially just below the 
keel; hind tibiae and anterior tibiae in front, ferruginous, but the 
middle tibiae, and anterior tibiae behind, dark; hind femora ferruginous, 
with the basal half strongly suffused with black. Other characters 
are : hair of face and thorax above light fulvous or orange-tinted, but 
that of vertex long and grey-black; flagellum brownish beneath, the 
last joint a little rufescent; b. n. meeting t. m.; first r. n. joining 
second s. m. at its middle; wings clear; tarsi ferruginous; lateral 
pieces of genitalia shaped rather like the end of a finger seen in out¬ 
line, fuscous basally and subhyaline apically ; median piece with its 
rounded apical part dark reddish centrally, and hyaline at the mar¬ 
gins ; nearly the lower half of clypeus black, but the rest green. 

Hah, W. Australia, 68.6. The numbers cited are the 
accession numbers of the Museum. 

Halictiis dampicri, n. sp. 

? . Length about 6 mm.; head and thorax dark olive-green, the 
front and mesothorax dullish, with a satiny lustre; apical part of 
mandibles reddish ; antennae entirely dark; clypeus shining black, 
with a few punctures, except its upper margin, which is broadly green ; 
tegulee rufous, blackened basally; area of metathorax large but not 
well defined, coarsely granular, with an inconspicuous and minute sub¬ 
reticulate sculpture; wings quite clear, brilliantly iridescent, stigma 
and nervures dark fuscous ; b. n. falling some distance short of t. m.; 
first r. n. meeting second t. c.; third t. c. and second r, n. very weak; 
legs black, with white hair, yellowish on under side of tarsi; claw- 
joints ferruginous; hind spur with short stout spines ; abdomen dark 
green, practically hairless, except at the apex, though there is a fringe 
of hair along the lateral margins, at the dorso-ventral suture. With 
the compound microscope, the front and mesothorax are seen to be 
very minutely tessellate all over, with very few scattered shallow 
punctures; the area of metathorax is evidently reticulate in the 
middle, the reticulations weakening and giving way to spots and dotted 
strise laterally; the surface of the abdomen is impunctate, and covered 
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all over with very minute cross-strise, which are here and there joined 
by short lines, like the elongate cells in the stem of a plant. 

Hah, Queensland (Gilbert Turner ; Ridg. 6. 91, 706). Allied 
to H.ftoralis^ Sm., but readily known by the dark colour of the 
thorax. From /i. flindersi and H, murrayi it is readily known 
by the granular (not coarsely wrinkled) appearance of the area 
of metathorax. It will be observed that this and the following 
species of Halictus are named after Australian explorers. 

The genus Halictus is so large, and many of the species are 
so much alike, that the ordinary methods of description are 
often unsatisfactory. I find that the use of the compound 
microscope reveals details of sculpture which are of great assist¬ 
ance in defining the species, and it seems that this method of 
examination should be generally employed. 

The small group of Australian species having metallic (blue 
or green) colours on the thorax exhibits the following micro¬ 
scopical characters:— 

(1.) Sculpture affront. —The front in 11. dampieri is minutely 
tessellate, with very few shallow punctures ; in H. flindersi and 
H. murrayi it is coarsely striate, but with this important differ¬ 
ence, that inflindcrsiihQ striae are transverse just below the 
central ocellus, and just below this is a delta-shaped space 
without regular striae ; whereas in murrayi the striae run right 
down from the central ocellus, covering the surface. 

(2.) Sculpture of mesothorax. —In 2J. minutely tessel¬ 

late, with very few scattered punctures ; in H. flindersi ? minutely 
tessellate, with short transverse plicae at the places of insertion 
of the hairs, becoming more distinct in the , which has quite 
long and very distinct plicae, more or less oblique. In 11. murrayi 
and //. urhanus haudincnsis the mesothorax is coarsely micro¬ 
scopically tessellate, with numerous distinct punctures super¬ 
imposed. For the most part these punctures are about as far 
apart as the breadth of one, or perhaps a little more distant. 

(3.) Sculpture of second abdominal seymcnt. —In II. dampieri 
and II. flindersi transversely striatulate, with oblique cross-lines, 
rather more numerous in the latter. //. flindersi also has some 
very faint punctures about the middle. 

JIalicius flindersi, n. sp. 

$ . Length 6 mm. or a little more ; head, thorax, and abdomen 
shining purple-blue, the upper part of the clypeus and the anterior part 
of the mesothorax pcacock-greeu, and the face in general more or less 
green; pubescence white, long, and abundant, the hairs with curled 
ends, on the under side of the abdomen, but elsewhere only moderately 
abundant; apical half of mandibles dark reddish ; antenme dark, the 
flagellum dull reddish apicaliy beneath; mesothorax shining, with the 
median impressed line distinct; metathorax truncate, the truncation 
with a sharp edge, the area strongly longitudinally (antero-posteriorly) 
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ridged; legs black, with quite abundant greyish-white hair, that on 
tarsi beneath yellowish, the basal joint of hind tarsi with a conspicuous 
little orange brush at its apex; hind spur with three strong teeth; 
teguljB shining piceous, more rufous behind ; wings clear ; stigma and 
nervures fuscous; stigma very large; basal nervure very strongly 
bent, falling a rather long distance short of t. m.; first r. n. meeting 
second t. c. ; second r. n. and third t. c, subobsolete ; abdomen shining, 
almost free from hair above except apical segment, which is very hairy; 
no hair-bands or patches. 

<y . Length scarcely over 5 mm., more slender ; abdomen darker, 
little metallic ; thorax greener, but vertex dark blue ; clypeus without 
yellow or white; antenn© coloured as in female. 

$ , var. a, Mesothorax and scutellum entirely Prussian-green. 

Hah. Queensland (Gilbert Turner, Seaf. 1. 90 ; 440 and 439). 
Both sexes, and the two forms of the female, were evidently taken 
at the same time and place. 

HaUctns murrayiy n. sp. 

? . Lengtli about 5 mm.; head and thorax dark blue, granular, 
and little shining ; clypeus largely purplish ; anterior part of meso¬ 
thorax rather shiny, with blue-green tints ; legs and abdomen piceous 
or brown-black; pubescence white, short and not dense, not forming 
bauds or patches on the abdomen ; apical tmrt of mandibles reddish ; 
antenn£e black as far as third joint (the rest broken off); head broad; 
area of metathorax with strong ridges, the intervals wrinkled ; tegulae 
small, reddish ; wings clear, faintly dusky apically, nervures and stigma 
very dark brown ; stigma very large ; b. n. falling a long way short of 
t. m. ; first r. n. meeting second t. c., but a little on the outer side ; 
second r. n. and third t. c, very weak ; abdomen with much white hair 
beneath. 

Hah. Adelaide River (J. J. Walker, 5138). Structurally 
allied to H. urhanns haudnumis, but that has the tegulae, tibiae, 
and tarsi clear red, which is not at all the case in murrayi. 
There is also some resemblance to H. inclinans, Sm., and H. 
limatusy Sm. 

The following series of species has the thorax black, not 
metallic*:— 

All the tibiae and tarsi clear ferruginous; hind mar¬ 
gins of abdominal segments more or less pallid or 
reddish.!• 

Not so ; legs dark, and abdomen without colour-bands 2. 

1, Larger, abdomen with broad reddish bands (Melbourne) 

hicinyulatuSj Sm., ? . 

Smaller, abdomen with obscure bands (Adelaide) . oxleyi^ Ckll. 

While on black Halicius, I will take the opportunity of stating that 
LucasiuSf Pours, the name of a subgeuus of these bees found in Europe, is a 
homonym, and may be altered to Lucasiellui. The first use of the name 
LucasixiB was in Crustacea (1809). 
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2, Abdomen with distinct hair-bands, or lateral patches 


at the bases of the segments .... 3. 

Abdomen without hair-bands or patches. Spp. to be treated later. 
8, Size very small ....... humei^ Ckll. 

Size medium.4. 

4. Male; more hairy; area of metathorax rugoso-re- 

ticulato ....... lanutfhiosm, Sm. 

Females; less hairy; area of metathorax striate . 5. 

5. Tliorax very coarsely sculptured (Victoria) . . (jilesif Ckll. 


Thorax finely sculptured (Hobart, Tasmania) . reprasentaus, Sm. 
(To be continued.) 


A BUTTEKFLY HUNT IN THE PYRENEES. 

Bv II. Rowland-Buown, M.A., F.E.S. 

(Concluded from p. 249.) 

The collecting ground here is not easy to discover at once, so 
much have the market and villa gardens encroached upon the 
heaths of late years. A morning at Anglet was wasted in the 
attempt to find a suitable country, and it was more by accident 
than intention that I struck a really good locality to the south 
of tlie town on the road to St. Jean de Luz, and hard by the 
Bois de Boulogne. I spent an afternoon and morning on the 
boggy slopes which extend from the pine woods to the bamboo 
swamps, now more or less composed of oozing mud. Among the 
heather Satprus drpaa was flapping heavily, while S, arethusa 
was enjoying a sun-bath wherever there was an interval of dry 
sand. But Civnonijmpha mlippiis, which haunts the damp and 
shady hollows, was nowhere to be seen. One worn female, 
however, which I kicked up from the grass, revealed the fact 
that I was too late for the 8j)ecies, and the same may be said 
of Heteropicrus morpheus, for, though I took a dozen or so of 
these odd butterflies, they were nearly all worn to rags, and 
therefore liberated. Lampides hmticus^ again, presented the same 
lamentable appearance, but among a host of Cycuiiris arpiolm 
I took a splendid fresh male Lyccena alcon, for which Biarritz 
is not given as a locality by M. Rondou, though Mr. Elwes men¬ 
tions it among his captures there in July, 1886. The next day 
the weather broke up, and, as there seemed no chance of an 
immediate improvement, I turned northwards on the 5th, well 
satisfied with the results of my wanderings, both entomological 
and otherwise. Not counting varieties and local forms, M, 
Rondou includes 158 species in his catalogue of the Rhopalocera 
of the Pyrenees. I took or observed 109 in what was little 
more than a fortnight’s collecting, made up as follows :— 
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PAPiLioNiB^Ti :.—Papilio podaliriiiSf P. machaon, Thais rumina 
var. medesicaste* (Vernet), Parnassius apollo, 

PiERiDJE ,—Aporia cratcegi^ Pieris hrassicte, P. napi^ P, rupee, 
P. callidice, P, daplidice (Villefranche), Euchloc cardammes* 
(Cauterets), E, euphenoidcs (Vernet), Leptidia sinapis var. dini- 
ensis (Vernet), Calias phicomone (Canigou and Gavarnie), C. hyale 
(Andorra), C. ediisa, Gonepteryx rhamni, G. cleopatra, 

Nymphalid ^.—Limenitis camilUr^ (Vernet), Pyrameis atalanta, 
P, cardui, Vanessa io, F. articce, V. polychloros, V, antiopa, Poly- 
gonia c-album, Melitcea phoebe, M. didynia, M. deione, M. athalia, 
M. parthenie and var. varia, il/. dictynna, Argynnis selene (Cani¬ 
gou and Biarritz), A. euphrosyne, A. pales, A. dia, A, ino (Vernet), 
A. daphne, A. lathonia, A, aglaia, A, niobe and ab. eris. A, adippe, 
A. paphia, Melanargia lachesis and var. canigulensis, M. gulatea, 
Erebia epiphron jnjrenaica^ and var. cassiope, E. stygne, E. 
evias (Vernet), E. lefebvrei] and var. pyrencea,^ and (?) var. inter¬ 
media,\ E. gorgone,\ E. gorge, E. euryale* (Vernet), E, lappona, 
and (Gavarnie) var. sthennyo, E. tyndarus var. dronias; Satyrus 
circe (Vernet), S. hennione, S, alcyone, S, briseis,* S. semele, S, 
arethusa, S. dry as (Biarritz), Pararge egeria, P. viegcera, P. meera 
and var. adrasta, Aphantopus hyperanthus, Epinephele jurtina and 
(Vernet) var. hispulla, E. Zycao/i (Cauterets), E. tithonus (omitted 
from M. Eondou's catalogue, doubtless by an oversight, as it is 
common everywhere), Coenonympha cedipjms, C. arcania, C. 2ni7n- 
pkilus and var. lyllus, 

Lvc^NiDitL —Lcesoins roboris (Vernet), 'Thetda ilicis and var. 
eesculi (Vernet), T, acacite (Vernet), Chrysophanus virgaure<e, C. 
hippothoe, C. alclplmni var. gordius (Vernet), 6\ phheas and var. 
eleus, C.dorilis, C,8ubalpina(Cfi\iieYei&), Lamjndes bveticus, Lyccena 
argiades, L. argyrognomon (argus anctonim), L. baton (Gavarnie), 
L. orbittdus (Col de Puymorens), and var. oberthuri, Stgr.,t 
L. jyyrenaicaf (Gavarnie), L. astrarche, L. eras (Cauterets), 

L. amandits, L. hylas, L. escheri, L, bellargus, L. corydon, L. 
minimus, L. semiargus, L. alcon^ (Biarritz), L. avion, Cyaniris 
argiolus, 

BiEsmmiDM,-- Hcter obiter us morpheus (Biarritz), Adopcea line- 
ola, A. thaumas, Augiades comma, A. sylvanus, Carcharodus lava- 
teree, C. alceece, C. althceee, Hesperia carthami, IL sao, IL alveus 
and var. fritillum, Thanaos tages (Biarritz). 

The following forty-nine complete the species included in 

M. Rondou’s catalogue :— Papilio alexanor,^ reported from 
Bayonne—probably an imported or escaped bred specimen, 
as it has not been observed south-west of the Rhone Valley 
so far as lean discover; Parnassius mnemosync) Euchloe hclia, 
with vars. ausonia and simplonia; E, tagis var. bellczina, very 

Single specimens only. 

f Not reported from the Alps of Central Europe. 
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doubtful; Colias palcsno, even more so; Apatura iris; A. ilia^ 
with ab. clytie and ab. metis ; Limenitis sihylla ; Melitcea aurinia, 
with vars. provincialis and merope ; M. cinxia; Aryynnis hecate; 
A. pandora; Melanargia syllim; Erebia manto and var. cacilia^ 
Hb.; E. oemef with vars. ccecilia, Esp., and spodia; E. glad- 
alis var. alecto, Hb. ; E. prono'e; E. neoridas and ab. mar’ 
garita, Oberth.* (ranked as a species) ; E. cetkiops ; Satyrus 
statilinus and var. allionia ; S. Jidia ab. monticola, Th. Mieg. ; 
S. actcea and var. podarce; S. cordula (ranked as a var. of 
actcea); Pararge hicra ; P.achine; Epinephele ida; E.pasiphae; 
Gcenonympha iphis ; C. dorm ; Lihythea ceXtis; Nemeobius lucina; 
Theda spini; T.w-albuvi; T.pruni; Callojdirys ruhi; Zephyrus 
quercns ; Z, betulce ; Lampides telicamis ; Lyccena argus ; orion; 
L. eumedon ; L. damon; L. cyllarm; L. melanops; Pamphila 
palcemon; Adopcea actceon ; Hesperia proto; H. serratul^; IL 
cacalim; and if. malvce; to which must now be added Lyccena 
zephyrus var. lycidas. 


]>I{AL(JNIA iARGYROLEPIA) BADIANA, Hb. 

By Eustace R. Bankes, M.A., F.E.S. 

Dr. T. a. Chapman’s note (ante, p. 213) under the above 
heading, in which he says that he has recently bred this 
species from seed-heads of burdock {Arctium lappa), revives 
one’s scepticism as to the accuracy of the statement published 
in Wilkinson’s ‘ British Tortrices,* p. 292 (1859), copied into 
Staintoii’s ‘Manual,’ ii. p. 270 (1859), and recopied into Meyrick’s 
‘ Handbook,’ p. 548 (1898), that the larva feeds in the “ stems 
and roots” of Arctium lappa (burdock). The late Mr. W. P. 
Weston’s statement in Entom. xiii. p. 295 (1880), that the larva 
feeds “ in the roots ” of A, lappa, is, I imagine, derived from the 
same source, in which case Wilkinson must be held primarily 
responsible for the widespread belief in the reputed larval habit 
in question, which has, so far as we are aware, received no 
confirmation during the last forty-six years. Snellen, in * De 
Vliuders van Nederland,’ Micro-Lepidoptera, p. 246 (1882), merely 
says of the larva, “ According to Stainton it lives in the stems 
and roots of Arctium lappa,'" and remarks that it is “still un¬ 
described”; but four years later Sorhagen supplied the omission 
by publishing a detailed description of the larva in ‘Die Klein- 
schmetterlinge der Mark Brandenburg,’ p. 86 (1886). 

In opposition to Wilkinson’s account of the larval habits 
we have, in addition to Dr. Chapman’s recent experience, the 
following facts, recorded by some of our most careful and reliable 
observers. In Entom. xix. p. 295 (1886), Mr. Alfred Thurnall, 

Single specimens only. 
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in his * Notes on Micro-Lepidoptera/ says : hndiana, larvae in 

seed-heads of burdock beginning of October, with lappella. I 
fancy the books are wrong in saying that this larva feeds in the 
stems and roots of burdock. I can only find them in the seed’ 
heads; perhaps they gnaw into the roots or stems for the purpose 
of pupating.’’ Mr. W. G. Sheldon also, in Entom. xx. p. 33 
(1887), remarks: Argyrolepia hadiana: what I presume to be 
the larva of this species was very common in the seed-heads of 
burdock {Arctium lappa) during September. In common with 
many another entomologist, I have searched long and diligently 
in the roots and stem for this larva (following the advice of the 
standard works on the subject), with, of course, no success ”; to 
which the late Mr. W. Machin replied, on pp. 110-1: ‘‘ I beg to 
say there are two species of larvfe, viz., A. hadiana and Parasia 
lappella, feeding in September in the seed-heads of burdock 
{Arctium lappa), both of which I have bred in some numbers for 
many years past. The larvae of .4. hadiana, when full fed, leave 
the heads and spin their cocoons amongst the rubbish at the 
roots of the plant. . . Again, Sorhagen {loc, cit,) says of 
this species : The larva on Arctium Lappa, in the stems and 
roots (Stainton), or seed-heads (Maling^). 1 found it in September 
not infrequently in a meadow near a wood, in the seed-heads of 
Cirsium oleraceum, on the seeds of which libssler had already 
guessed that it lived. The frass remains in the domicile. It is 
full fed before winter, and pupates in spring in its domicile.” 
In Tutt’s ‘Practical Hints,’ part i. pp. 83-4 (1901), we read, 
“ The seed-heads of burdock {Arctium lappa) should bo collected 
in September for the larvic ol Argyrolejna hadiana, which pupate 
among rubbish at the roots of the plant”; this hint being 
doubtless based on Mr. Machine note, wliich is quoted above. 
Lastly, in ‘Nat. Hist. Trans. Northumberland, Durham, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ xv. pt. i. p. 101 (1905), Mr. John E. 
Piobson remarks of A, hadiana, . . among burdock, on which 
the larva feeds. Meyrick says in the stems and roots; Mr. 
Gardner says in the seeds. I believe it really feeds on the seeds, 
but pupates near the roots.” 

A careful review and comparison of all the above evidence, 
which proves conclusively that the normal habit of the larva 
of A, hadiana is to feed in the seed-heads of Arctium laj)pa (in 
Britain), or of Cirsium oleraccum (in Germany), and to pujpate 
either amongst the rubbish at the roots of the food-plant (Machin), 
or else in its domicile in the seed-heads (Sorhagen), seem strongly 
to warrant the assumption that the old idea of its feeding in 
the “ stems and roots ” is a fallacy, which probably originated 
in its habit, observed by Machin, of spinning up near the roots ; 

Having failed to find or to trace through friends in the North of 
England, where Mahng lived, the note by him to which Sorhagen alludes, I 
should be grateful if any one could give me the reference to it.—E. R. B. 
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for it seems impossible to believe that, in the case of this single- 
brooded species, the larva, which is indisputably addicted to the 
former method of feeding, would also adopt the latter. 

Isle of Wight: September 2.5th, 1905. 


RHOPALOCERA AT BARCELONA, MONTSERRAT, AND 
VERNET-LES-BAINS. 

By R. S. Standee, P.L.S., F.E.S. 

(Continued from p. 251.) 

Vkrnkt-lks'Batns, Pyrknkes Orientales. 

On June 17th we left Barcelona for Vernet, a tedious journey 
of twelve hours’ duration, including a wait of three hours at the 
fine old fortified town of Perpignan, the capital of the famous 
Boussilon country. And here we had another sample of the 
kind of thunderstorm that is manufactured in the south. The 
thunder and lightning were accompanied by such torrents of rain 
that in five minutes the streets were rushing rivers, and the 
natives, caught unawares, like drowning rats. Happily this 
storm and the one at ilontserrat were the only rains we had 
during tlie five weeks we were awiiy. 

It was dark wlion we reached Vernet, and we had seen nothing 
to prepare us for the enchanting prospect which greeted us the 
next morning. In front of us lay the public gardens—or park, 
as it is here called—with spreading lawns of the freshest of 
untriinmed grass, dotted about with large round beds of roses, 
and intersected with meandering gravel ])aths. On one side a 
mouutiiin torrent tore along in a deeply channelled bed, a small 
kiosk crowning a huge pyramid of rocks piled up in the centre 
of it. Throughout the park, and all down one side of it, were 
grouped tall forest trees, through the openings of which could 
be seen two glistening sheets of water. Here and there were 
pretty decorative villas embowered in foliage, and all round the 
outskirts were some half-dozen large hotels—the Hotel du Parc, 
in which we were located, being one of them—a casino, and the 
grand Etablissement des Bains. Looking across the torrent the 
grim old town rose up, tier upon tier, dominated by the very 
ancient Eglise de St. Saturnin, and a still more ancient Eoman 
keep; whilst immediately behind us towered Mont Canigou, 
9000 ft.—the highest point of the Eastern Pyrenees. 

The Ehopalocera of Vernet and Mont Canigou have been so 
well described and catalogued by Eondou, Oberthiir, Elwes, 
De Graslin, and others, that there seems nothing left to say 
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about them. It may be interesting, however, to any who may 
select the latter half of June for their visit to know exactly what 
species they may expect to find at that period, and the kind of 
localities in which they occur. 

We thought it best to work the lower elevations first, so we 
spent two long mornings in the scrubby plantations and low- 
lying meadows on either side of the road to the Villefranche 
station. 

Our joy over results was not precisely delirious here; we 
were perhaps rather late for the successful working of these dry 
stony levels, and the only insect at all common was Coenonympha 
arcania, in the little grassy and shrubby copses on the right- 
hand side of the road; but neither of the vars. darwiniana or 
satyrion occurred. There were a few Ajmiia cratcegif Melitaa 
athalia, one or two commoner blues, a Melanargia lachesis, and a 
single very fine female Laeosopis rohoris. 

'rhe next morning we pursued a winding path through the 
shrubberies leading from the eastern corner of the hotel, which 
brought us in five minutes to an open sandy tract sparsely covered 
with Cistiis, Lavandida stoccas, and several coarse grasses. A con¬ 
duit, which brought water down to the hotels, had in places over¬ 
flowed, and made damp patches on the sand. Here the lovely 
Papilio var. feisthamelii came to take her morning dip. Anything 
more dainty, more fascinating, than the evolutions in the air of 
this graceful creature before settling down on the wet sand it is 
difficult to imagine; and so shy that, if the first swoop of the 
net failed, she never came again, and I am not sure that I have 
not more than once rejoiced at her escape. How different w^as 
the bold, dashing P. machaon ! Jones declares that he might 
have put his net over half a dozen at one time. Here, too, were 
Melitcea phwbe and athaliaf Pararge cegeria, Epinephele jiirtina 
var. hispullat and several blues. 

A little farther on, by a shady path under trees, we came to 
a pretty little flower and vegetable garden in a semicircular 
cul-de-sac, hemmed in by a steep and lofty bank held together 
by great boulders interspersed with young ash-trees, brambles, 
and other shrubs, and the dainty little pitcher-plant (Aristoloch’ia 
pistalochia). This latter suggested Thais rnminavM. medesicaste, 
and, although we were too late for the imago, two or three larvae 
were found nearly full-fed. 

The morning sun sent his hottest rays down into this little 
corner, and it required some courage to face it; yet, so keen 
was my companion, that he would stand by the hour against a 
burning rock high up the bank, in the full glare of the sun, 
swooping up Laosopis rohoris, which seemed to spring at frequent 
intervals from under his feet, whilst I stood below in the shade, 
picking up the crumbs, so to speak, that fell from his generous 
table. 
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Another notable capture was the Canigou form of Melanargia 
lacheais, which occurred in some numbers before we left. 

In the garden was a row of beds that had just been sown 
with seed, and, after the gardener had given them their morning 
deluge, it was a pretty sight to see swarms of blues and skippers 
settle there and revel in the moisture. 

By the middle of the day the sun had left this hot corner, 
and after di^jeuner we generally crossed the river, and wandered 
along the road to Castell, where butterflies seemed more plentiful 
than elsewhere. In this respect it reminded me of that wonderful 
valley of the Ormonts in Switzerland, between Aigle and Le 
Sefrey, only that the species were almost entirely different. 

About a mile from Vernet was another hot corner—a hollow 
bend of the road, sheltered from any slight breeze that might 
be stirring, and this seemed to be the rendezvous of all the 
butterflies in the neighbourhood. Commonest of all was Apoiia 
craUegiy and after that Euchloe euphenoides and MeliUea athalia ; 
then came Leptidia sinapis, Colias edusa, Goneptcryx rhamni, 
Limenitis Camilla, Volygonia c albums Melitcea didyina, Argynnis 
lathonia, Pararge cegeria and megcra^ Aphantopiis hyperanthus, 
Epinephele jartina var. hispulla, Cocnonympha arcania and pam- 
philus, Ijyiuena arijus^ astrarche, icarm, e^^cheri, and hellargus, 
Argiadcs aylcanasy Hesperia carthami, and a crowd of others. A 
little nearer Vernet, on the same road, I took two perfect speci¬ 
mens of the beautiful Pararge mcera var. adiista. The type is 
not found in the Eastern Pyrenees. 

But, seductive as this locality was, we felt the need of going 
farther afield, if we were to do any sort of justice to the district. 
And so, when the demeanour of the amiable Treasurer of the 
E.S.L. indicated that he was absorbed in the solution of a 
problem, I knew instinctively that Mont Canigou was the subject 
of it. A few suggestions on my part added fuel to the flame ; a 
companion was found in a young Englishman staying at the 
hotel, and on the following morning they were off, taking with 
them the necessary sleeping-gear for spending the night at a 
comfortable chalet not far from the peak. After a wholesome 
night's rest they made an early start for the summit, and, when 
they had sufficiently recovered from the labour of discharging 
superlatives at the incomparable panorama that lay before 
them, Jones unfurled his “engin de chasse," and they com¬ 
menced the descent. At first there was an immense and rugged 
moraine intersected by broad streaks of snow—no trees and no 
shrubs—only a few herbs and lichens clinging to the rocks; 
also some small ponds. When the trees did appear they were 
knotted and twisted into the most extraordinary shapes, testifying 
to the terrible struggles they must have had to sustain against 
the tempests. Jones was rather surprised to take Euchlo^ 
cardamineg at 7000 ft., and Argynnis euphrosyne at 6000 ft.; 
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then two female Parnassius mnemosijne at 4000 ft., and Erehia 
stygne var. pyrenaica in great numbers at the same height—a 
striking form, larger than the type, and with the red band very 
pronounced. .Erebia meZas—the chief rarity of Mont Canigou— 
had not yet put in an appearance. 

(To be concluded.) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

On Late Broods of Lepidoptera.— Nine larvae of Notodonta ziczac 
pupated on July 1st and 2nd. I allowed them all to spin up in a large 
chip box. On opening this, on August 1st, I found that an imago had 
emerged from each of the pupae and the moths were dead, seeming to 
indicate that they could not have spent much more than three weeks 
in pupa. Mr. Grellet, of this town, tells me that he took a specimen 
of Plnaia moneta at a gas lamp, on or about Sept. 29th; surely a second 
emergence. I have now eleven lively and healthy pupa) of Vanessa 
urtica, the result of pupation on Sept. 12th and 18th of larva) taken 
about Sept. 3rd. These pupie arc quite lively, and at the present date 
(Oct. 21si;) show no signs of emergence.—A. H. Foster; Hitchin. 

[N. ziczac is normally double-brooded, and l\ moneta is more or less 
partially so. During the last week in August of this year I noted a 
colony of the larvte of F. nrticm on nettle at Ilarpendcn, Hertford¬ 
shire. They wore then about half grown, and about fifty were taken, 
and these were subsequently reared on hop {llnmulns). The majority 
duly pupated, and the butteidiies, all but one, emerged between Sept. 
17th and 25th. The belated one left the chrysalis on October 23rd.— 
R. S.] 

Campodea staphylinus. —In September I found, in a garden in 
Warwick, a specimen of this simple insect, belonging to the Thysanura, 
It may, or may not, be the nearest representative of the primitive 
insect, but at any rate records of its distribution are none too nume¬ 
rous, and should be made when possible.—W. J. Lucas. 

Preponderance op Females in Autumnal Broods. —On August 18th 
last I found at Stoke Dry, in Rutland, a nest of young Vanessa urticm 
larvae, evidently only just liatched. They began to pupate on Septem¬ 
ber 10th, and emerged from the 1st to the 4th of October. They are 
twenty in number, and every one is a female. Last autumn (1904) a 
somewhat similar thing happened with regard to one of the broods of 
Abraxas grossniaviata I was rearing. Of forty-two specimens"wliich 
emerged in October, forty were females. The rest of the larvas hyber- 
nated and produced twelve males and eight females in May and June, 
1905.—(Rev.) Gilbert H. Raynor; Ilazeleigh Rectory, Maldon, Octo¬ 
ber 5tb, 1905. 

Notodonta dromedarius (Second Brood) at Reading. — On July 
15th I found a larva of the above; it spun up among the leaves of 
birch on the 20th, and emerged a perfect male specimen on August 
4tli.—W. E. Butler; Reading. 
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Plosu monbta (Second Brood) at Beading. —On June 8th 1 found 
in my garden one larva of the above; it spun up on the 18th and 
emerged July 6th, and I netted a worn specimen on the 16th. On 
August 18th I found one larva and five cocoons, from which I reared 
five perfect specimens. They emerged—August 27th, two; 28th, one; 
SOth, one; and September 2ud, one. The larva I found on the same 
day, August 13th, spun on the side of a glass, and as I was going away 
for my holidays I very carefully removed it, so that I could take it 
with me. In the operation, however, I, no doubt, injured it, for that 
was the only one that did not attain the perfect state.—W. E. Butler ; 
Hayling House, Reading, October 16th, 1905. 

Second Broods of Lepidoptera. — I may mention that on August 
18th last I netted three perfectly fresh Ancylis {Phoxopteryx) derasana. 
I am aware that this pretty species is occasionally double-brooded, but 
I had only met with it on one previous occasion. On Sept. 19th last 
I took two perfect specimens of Gypsonoma (Hedya) aceriana on a fence 
in South Croydon; it is possible that these may have been a partial 
second brood, but I have never known it to occur with this species or 
its near allies. I first noticed the imago on July 1st last, and, as 
usual, it kept coming out all through that month into early August; 
but then it disappeared, to crop up again on the above-mentioned 
exceptionally late date!—A. Thurnall; Thornton Heath, Oct. 4th. 

[Since the above was written I, yesterday (Oct. 9th), boxed a per¬ 
fectly fresh G, aceriana, and saw two others (unfortunately out of 
reach) apparently equally fine.] 

Epiblema (Phl.eodes) iMMUNDANA P, R.—I wisli to record a fact to 
which I can find no allusion in any work on the Tortrices. Collectors 
of these insects will remember that on the dorsal margin of the above- 
named species there is always to be traced a more or less conspicuous 
blotch of a brownish colour in the first brood, but often (in, say, forty 
per cent.) of the second brood this blotch is nearly or quite pure 
white. I have never observed this in any specimens of the first brood. 
What can be the reason for this difference ? I first met with this 
white-patched form as far back as September, 1890, and wondered at 
the time what it could be. This year I saw dozens of the ordinary 
form in April and May, and in August a large number of their descen¬ 
dants with the white blotch, although others could not be told from 
the normally marked first brood.—A. Thurnall ; Thornton Heath, 
October 4th, 1905. 

^ Early Hybernation op Vanessa urtioje. —On August 28rd I noticed 
a specimen of V, urtiac on the ceiling of a cellar stairway in my house. 
To-day (October 16th) I see it is still there, and seemingly has not 
moved since I first noticed it.—:T. Baxter ; St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 

A Raid by Nabis limbatus.— On September 18th, while we were 
resting in some fields near Theydon Bois, Essex, we were much inte¬ 
rested in watching a struggle taking place in a hedge between a hemi¬ 
pterous insect and a crane-fly. The bug had seized the fly by its left 
wing, and was striving, in a determined manner, to drag its prey 
away. The fly offered a stout but bootless resistance, in the course of 
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which it got badly damaged by clinging to the blades of grass, &o., over 
which it was being slowly drawn. We brought away both captor and 
prisoner, and subsequent investigation determined the bug to be Nahis 
limhattis and the crane-fly to be Tipula paludosa. —F. W. & H. Campion ; 
88, Maude Terrace, Walthamstow, 

Rhopalocera pal^arctica.— We have received a prospectus, with 
specimen plate and page of text, of an important work which is in 
course of publication, and of which Mr. Roger Verity is the author. 
It is proposed to bring together information from all sources concern¬ 
ing each species. The intention is not only to render the work useful 
to the amateur for the classification of his specimens, but to give it a 
really scientific value by an exhaustive study of all the geographical, 
seasonal, and accidental forms of each species.’* The plate, which is 
well produced, is of large size, showing thirteen full-sized figures of 
Papilio machaon and its forms. This appears to be a work that is much 
needed. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 

Noctua at Hartlepool. — On Oct. 8rd I took a perfect specimen of 
DasypoLia ternpli (male) at rest on an electric light standard in West 
Hartlepool. This, I believe, is the first record of this insect in the 
town, and, as far as I can ascertain, only the larva has been found in 
the neighbourhood. The installation of the electric light is drawing 
new visitors into the town, and in addition to the above I have taken 
Nonaip'ia lutosa and Tapinostola elymi in the main thoroughfare of 
Hartlepool.—(Rev.) B. Harvey-Jellie ; Hartlepool. 

Insects at Hurst Castle. — Hurst Castle is a small peninsula of 
shingle at the extremity of a single bank of some mile in length. 
Insects—at any rate conspicuous ones—were, as might be expected, 
not common there; but on two short visits during August there were 
seen—the grasshopper, Stenobothrus hicolor, male and female; Vanessa 
cardui ; Satyrus semele ; Fieiis rapa ; Ccenonympha pamphilus ; some 
blues, no doubt Lyccma icarus] a moth. Eubolia bipunctaria; a few 
humble-bees ; and a nest of the ant, Lasius niger .— W. J. Lucas. 

Wasp with Butterfly. —On Aug. 18th, in the New Forest, I found 
a worker wasp of the species Vespa vulgaris struggling on the ground 
with a butterfly, Pararge egeria, of which it appeared to be trying to 
get a good hold. I secured the two. In the glass-bottomed box the 
wasp snipped off the wings of the butterfly, and then tried to fly away 
with the body. A few days previously I had noticed a wasp similarly 
in possession of a moth.—W. J. Lucas. 

Limenitis SIBYLLA. — Mr. E. Marsh tells me that he found this 
butterfly in numbers between Bedford and Petersfield in mid-July.— 
W. J. Lucas, 

Pararge mbg®ra. — In and near the New Forest during August 
this butterfly was rather common. It does not seem usually to be a 
plentiful butterfly in the district.—W. J. Lucas. 
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Loousta viridissima. — Mr. G. B. Oliver sends for identification a 
specimen of this large grasshopper, taken by a labourer in a field at 
Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, on Oct. 8rd. As Mr. Oliver had not 
previously seen one, it is apparently not common there.—W. J. Lucas. 

Mutilla EUROPiEA. — On Aug. 15th I took in the New Forest a 
specimen of this interesting and brightly coloured solitary ant. It is 
either uncommon there or it keeps well out of sight, for I have never 
previously captured a specimen.—W. J. Lucas. 

Acherontia atropos on the Lancashire Coast. — A fine male speci¬ 
men of A. atropos was found here on Sept. 10th. Another was taken 
by a fisherman some time during the same week, but he afterwards 
lost it.—T. Baxter ; St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 

Vanessa antiopa in Suffolk. — An example of this species was 
captured here on Sept. 29th by Mr. R. Rix in his garden, where it had 
settled on top of a beehive. The specimen, which he has generously 
given to me, is unfortunately somewhat damaged. About thirty years 
ago my brother put his hat over one, not far from the present scene of 
capture, but failed to secure it.— (Rev.) A. P. Waller ; Waldringfield 
Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Vanessa antiopa in Middlesex. — A specimen of V, antiopa was 
captured at Harrow on July 27th last, and recorded in the ‘ Field * of 
Aug. 5th by Mr. A. Vassall, M.A.—F. W. F. 

Vanessa antiopa in Norfolk. — Mr. Gerard Gurney records in the 
‘ Field ’ capturing a good specimen of F. antiopa on Aug. 26th at 
Norwich; it was resting with expanded wings on a small oak tree, one 
of a row which had been “sugared” the previous night. He also 
states the larva of antiopa were plentiful last July in the Rhone Valley 
on various species of sallow, in some cases completely denuding the 
bushes of their leaves.—F. W. F. 

Catocala fraxini in Suffolk. — An example of this fine moth was 
taken and another seen in September last at Fiixton, Suffolk, by Mr. 
Cecil S, Joy.—F. W. F. 

SiREx juvENcus IN EDINBURGH. — I received for identification on 
Oct. 8rd a female specimen of this fine Sirex, which was captured in 
Edinburgh.—F. W. F. 

CoLiAS EDusA AT Fleet, Hants. — Whilst playing on the North 
Hants Golf Links at Fleet, on July 28th last, I noticed two examples 
of Colias edusa, evidently not long out. I have been in other counties 
since then—Sussex, Wiltshire, Cornwall—but I have not seen another 
specimen of this butterfly. — Harold Hodge ; 9, Highbury Place, 
London, N. 

.SlscHNA CYANEA. — I bred a very fine JEsclma cyanca in July this 
year from a nymph sent to me from Oxfordshire in May (or June) of 
1904. This is not the first time I have bred from a nymph kept 
during the whole winter; but I find the great majority, even though 
quite small when first obtained, emerge the first summer. — Harold 
Hodge. 
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SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. — October 5^/i, 1905. — Mr. F. 
Memfield in the chair.—Mr. J. B. Davidson, of Drumsheugh Gardens, 
Edinburgh, was elected a Fellow of the Society.—The decease was 
announced of Mr. John William Douglas, the oldest Fellow of the 
Society, who was elected in 1845; Mr. George Dowdier Buckton, and Mr. 
Ambrose Quail.—The President announced that since the last meeting 
the University of Oxford had conferred upon Commander J. J. Walker, 
R.N., one of the Secretaries, the degree of M.A. honoris causa for 
services to entomological science.—Mr. Edward Harris showed living 
larv8B of Cordylomera suturalis^ taken from a log of mahogany imported 
from the Sekondi district of the Gold Coast, together with the perfect 
insect, which was dead at the time the discovery was made.—Mr. A. 
T. Rose exhibited a remarkable melanic specimen of Catocala nupta, 
taken by Mr. Lewis iii his garden at Hornsey, N., in September. The 
coloration of the lower wings was of a dull brown, and all the markings 
of the upper wings strongly intensified.—Mr. Norman H. Joy brought 
for exhibition ColeoiDtera taken during a three days* trip to Lundy 
Island ill August, including Melanoptlialma distinguenda, Cox, a species 
new to Britain ; Stmus ossium var. insulariH, a variety new to science ; 
and a series of PsyUlodes iuridipennis, Kuts., and Centhorrhynchm 
contractus var. pailipesy Crotch, a form peculiar to the island. Mr. 
Alfred Sich showed examples of Argyresthia illuminatellay Z., two of 
the four specimens taken near Hailsiiam, Sussex, on June 15th this 
year. They were beaten off Pinus, and until examined with a lens 
were supposed to be Ocnerostoma piniarielluy of which species two were 
also exhibited for comparison.—Mr. W. J. Lucas exhibited the larva, 
cocoon, and the subsequent imago of an “ ant-lion,*’ Myrmeleo formi- 
cariusy from two Spanish larvae given him by Dr. T. A. Chapman last 
autumn. The difference in size between the small larva and the large 
perfect insect was remarkable. He also showed a living female of the 
rather scarce grasshopper Stenobothrus rufipesy taken in the New Forest 
at the end of August, and kept alive feeding on grass.—Mr. G. C. 
Champion exhibited several examples of Lyniexylon nnvale, L., from 
the New Forest.—Mr. A. H. Jones showed series of Lyccena argits var. 
hypochiona {cegony Schiff.), taken on the North Downs this year, 
approaching the form of L. argyrognomony taken not uncommonly in 
the Rhone Valley. Together with these he had arranged for com¬ 
parison typical British L. argus, L., L. var. Corsica, from Tattono, 
Corsica, and a series of L. argyrognomotiy Brgstr. {argvsy auctorum) from 
Chippis, near Sierre.—Colonel J. W. Yerbury exhibited specimens of 
Hammerschmidtia ferrugineay Fin., the first authentic British specimens, 
from Nethy Bridge ; Micrododon latifronsy Lw., wrongly identified at a 
previous meeting as J/. deviusy and under this name so recorded in 
VerralTs ‘ British Flies *; Chammsyophus scavoides, Fin., a single speci¬ 
men swept on June 16th, 1905, in the Abernethy Forest, near Forest 
Lodge; and Cynorrhina fallaxy L., which insect occurred in some 
numbers at Nethy Bridge during the same month.—Mr. H. J. Turner 
exhibited series of four species of the genus Coleophoray C. alcyoni- 
penneliay 0, lixilkiy C. albitarsellay and C. hadiipennellay together with 
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the larval cases mounted in situ on the ruined leaves of their respective 
food-plants. He also exhibited living larvaa and their cases, of Oonio- 
donm liinoniella on Statice Umonium, Coleophora obtusella on Jitncus 
maritimus, and C/ glaucicoleUa (?) on Jmiens glaucuSy which three 
species he had received from Mr. Eustace R. Bankes, wlio obtained 
them in the Isle of Wiglit.—Commander J. J. Walker read a paper by 
Mr. A, M. Lea, entitled “ The Blind Coleoptera of Australia and Tas¬ 
mania,’* and exhibited specimens of Jllaphanus stephensiy Mach, from 
Watson’s Bay, Sydney, N.S.W., and Phycoctus graniceps, Brown, and 
P. stdcipemiisf Lea, from Hobart, Tasmania.—H. Rowland-Bbown, M. A., 
Hon, Sec, 

South London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
Thnrsdaijy August 24^/i, 1905.—Mr. Hugh Main, B.Sc., F.E.S., Presi¬ 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. Carr^ exhibited Ttimna {Acronyrta) tridensy 
female, from Clandou, with larvsB and bred specimens of T, psi ,— Mr. 
Harris, a short series of Phorodpsma smnrugdaria, bred from Essex 
larv89.—Mr. Main, a large exotic longicorn beetle, taken alive at 
Silvertowii.—Mr. West (Greenwich), ordinary undeveloped forms and 
developed forms of the hemipteron Nahis brevipennis, from Darenth. 

Thursday, Sej)tember lith, — The President in the chair. — The 
President referred in suitable terms to the death of Mr. N. D. Warne, 
for years an active member of the Society.—Mr. South exhibited (1) a 
long series of Acidalia rirguhma (incanaria), and remarked that the 
specimens, which were bred in April, were all very large, and much 
darker than usual. From ova deposited by some of the females 
another generation was reared in July, but the individuals of this 
brood were small and of the usual colour; in size they agreed with the 
autumn female parent of the April specimens; (2) Uhacodia nnarganay 
with var, caudanay var, egractana, and var. excavana; and (8) a bred 
series of large and strongly marked Coremia unidentaria, —Mr. Goulton, 
excellent photographs of lepidopterous larvae.—Mr. Smallman, a beau¬ 
tiful xanthic variety of Cocnonympha pamphilusy taken on Wimbledon 
Common in August.—Mr. Kaye, for Mr. Richards (1), series of Aci¬ 
dalia dilutaria, one of normal forms, the other of darker and yellower 
specimens; (2) Macariu liturata var. nigrofulvata\ and (3) pupae of 
Anarta myrtilli, —Mr. West (Greenwich), a large collection of butter¬ 
flies from West Africa.—Mr. Main, a photograph of a larva of Fhoro- 
desma smaragdariu, —Mr. Sich, larvae and cases of Coleophora laripennella 
on Chenopodiuui, —Mr. South, larva and case of C. limosipennella from 
birch at Oxshott.—Mr. Penn Gaskell, ova clusters of Ocneria dtspar 
from San Sebastian, where they were abundant in early September.— 
Dr. Chapman, examples of Erebia scipio from the Basses-Alpes, and 
the white glistening cocoons of the coccid Eriopeltis festuca, and con¬ 
tributed notes. 

September 28th, —Mr. Hugh Main, B.Sc., President, in the chair.— 
Mr. F. M. B. Carr exhibited a variety of Aglais urtica taken at Chalfont 
Road, in which the blue marginal spots are absent, and the black basal 
area is more extended than usual.—Mr. Moore, the insects taken by 
him during the Society’s field-meeting at Clandon, on July loth.— 
Messrs. Harrison and Main, (1) Apatura m«, bred from a New Forest 
larva hybernated on sallow in a sleeve; (2) Cmionympha typhon (davus) 
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from Cheshire and the Isle of Lewis, the former showing the ocelli 
much more pronounced ; and (8) Erebia mthiopa (hlandina), two speci¬ 
mens bred from ova laid by a Yorkshire female.—Mr. Coithrup, a very 
fine variety of Polyomniatm corydoHy in which the ^marginal markings 
of the hind wings were developed and coalesced into radiating streaks. 
—Mr. J. W. Kaye, a fine bred series of Theda pnini, from Monkswood 
larva). He pointed out the variable and unstable character of the 
orange markings of the female.—Mr. Joy, a bred series of Cyaniris 
aryiolus, being about half of a brood of which the remainder were 
going over the winter as pupae, and gave notes on his method of breed¬ 
ing,—Mr. Turner read a paper entitled “ Notes on the Genus Coleo- 
phora,"' and illustrated each species mentioned by a life-history show¬ 
ing imago, cases at different stages, position in life, and the leaves 
showing larval depredations. 

October 12th, —The President in the chair.—Mr. Edward Hill, of 
Dorvilie Hoad, Lee, was elected a member.—Mr. Stonell exhibited a 
number of varieties of British Lepidoptora, including pale Orthosia 
suspecta, pale and dark Noctua sobrina, Tmiocamjm gracilis var. pallida^ 
&c.—Mr. Cowham, a fine, richly banded Dicyda oo, from Woodford.— 
Messrs. Harrison & Main, (1) Nemeophila rimulay a series bred from 
Delamere Forest ova; and (2) Callimorpha dominula^ bred, from Deal, 
—Mr. Sich, the two specimens of Argyresthia illuminatella from Hails- 
ham, Sussex, which had been determined by Mr, Meyrick as new to 
the British fauna.—Mr. Kayo, (1) a pair of black Boarmia gcmwaria 
(rhomboidaria) ; and (2) a much-suffused Cleora glabraria from the New 
Forest.—Mr. Ashdown, specimens of the local hemipteron Eysarcoris 
vielajwcephalus taken in Surrey, and the rare E, ceneys from the New 
Forest.—Mr. West, the Coleoptera Sibinia potetuUlm^ on Spmgula 
arvensis; 6". primita^ on grass; and lihinoncus hruchoides, on Poly- 
gomtm, by sweeping in Darenth Wood in August.—Mr. Joy, a fine 
variety of Cupido minima ^ having the usual submarginal row of dots 
on the hind wings elongated into streaks of considerable but varying 
length.—Mr. West (Ashtead), a photograph showing a cluster of 
Mania viaiira in a corner of a room, where for years they had been 
accustomed to assemble.—Mr. F. Noad-Clark, a microscope, fitted with 
all the ordinary modern appliances, in illustration of his paper.—Mr, 
R. Adkin, specimens of Emmelesia unifasciata that had emerged in 
August of this year from pupas of 1900. Some individuals had emerged 
in 1901, 1902, 1903, and 1904, and a few pupse still remained over.— 
Mr. F. Noad-Clark read a paper, “Practical Hints in Microscopical 
Manipulation.”—Hv. J. Turner, Hon, Bep, Secretary, 

Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society, — The first 
meeting of the autumn session was held in the Royal Institution, 
Liverpool, on Monday, October 16th, the President, Mr. Samuel J. 
Capper, F.E.S., in the chair, and was probably the largest and most 
successful in the history of the Society. In opening, the Chairman 
extended a cordial welcome to the visitors, who included a number of 
ladies.—After the passing of the minutes, a vote of condolence was 
passed with the relatives of the late Mr. William Johnson, one of the 
original members of the Society.—Eight candidates were proposed for 
membership, and several donations to the Library and Micro-slide 
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Cabinet were announced.—The exhibits were extremely numerous, of 
the highest merit and interest, and covered almost every branch of 
entomology. The following were particularly noteworthy :—Mr. W. A. 
Tyerman showed a lovely bred series of PyvameU cardui from Water- 
ville, Ireland; Mr. F. N. Pierce, series of Abraxas grossulariata, with 
many vars., from Wallasey larvae; Dr. W. Bell, two cases of beautifully 
preserved larvae on their food-plants; Mr. W. Mansbridge, bred series 
of Peronea 'perniutana^ P, aspersana, and P, hastiana from Wallasey, 
Catoptria expallidana (Wallasey), Pmdlsca corticana, part of a long and 
variable series (Delamere), and Ephippiplmra popuUma (Crosby); Mr. 
C. E. Stott, a light var. of Dicranura vinula bred from a batch of 
Blackpool ova; Mr. Bichard Wilding, a series of Polia chi from 
Montgomeryshire; Mr. 0. F. Johnson, some very dark vars. of 
Macaria litiirata (Delamere), one black and one asymmetrical var. of 
A. grossulariata from Stockport larvae, bred series of Acronycta leporma, 
including very dark suffused specimens (Rixton Moss), and of Boannia 
repandata and Acidalia contigiiaria (N. Wales); Mr. G. L. Cox, captures 
in Hunts, including Toxocampa pastinxm^ Acidalia rubiginata^ Dicycla oo, 
with var. renago^ liadena atriplicis, Cymatojyhora octogesima, and C. or ; 
Dr. P. F. Tinne, melanic forms of Aplecta nebulosa, A. grossulariata, 
Xylophasia polyodon, red vars. of Smerinthus populi, and specimens of 
the tarantula spider (British Guiana), and of a My gale which preys on 
humming-birds; Mr. J. E. Robson, Pynia inusculosa, Micra parva, 
Leucania extranea, and L. vitellina, all ex coll. Mason, L. favicolor 
(Lieut. Mathew, R.N.), L. albipuncta (Bournemouth), Xylomiges con- 
spiciliaris (Taunton), Vachetra lencophcra (G. T. Porritt), and Anerastia 
bankesiella (E. R. Bankes); Dr. Cotton, Zygana piloseU(B and Cucullia 
chamomill(B from Abersoch, Xanthia cerago and X. silago (Eccleston, 
Lancs.), Odontopera bidentata ab. nigra, and a very handsomely banded 
Noctua festiva with dark margins; Mr. F. C. Thompson, long series of 
Tapinostola fulva, Eupithecia venosata bred from Lychnis, and Miana 
arcuosa, all from Eccleston; Dr. P. Edwards, series of Calligenia 
miniata, Cleora lichenaria, Larexitia cmiata, and Acidalia imitaria, all 
from South Devon; Mr. R. Tait, jun., bred series of Angerona prunaria, 
Pericallia syringaria, and Kriogaster lanestris (Monkswood), Acidalia 
contiguaria, and Agrotis ashworthii (N. Wales), Melamppe rivata, and 
M, jirocellata (Sidmouth), and a bred var. of 0 . potatoria from Wallasey; 
Mr. B. H. Crabtree, bred series of Agrotis ashworthii and A. agathina 
(N. Wales), 0, bidentata ab. nigra, A» grossulariata, and Diantheecia 
cucubali (Manchester), Ilydrelia iinca (Ulverston), and Argynnis selene 
(Windermere). In Coleoptera, Mr. J. F. Dutton showed a collection 
made by Mr. Geo. Ellison at Stromness, including a melanic form of 
Anchomenus parumpunctatus, Donacia discolor, Chrysomela sanguinolenta, 
Otiorrhynchus blandiis, 0. maurus, and Ptimis tectus; Dr. H. H. Corbett, 
Quedius longicornis, Monohammus sutor, Orsodacna cerasi, Uyperaspis 
reppensis, and Acanthocinus adilis, all from Doncaster, and sub-fossil 
remains of Hydrophilus piceus from the peat of Hatfield Moor; a case 
of Coleoptera collected in the North of France by Messrs. W. G. 
Dukinfield and C. B. Williams; Mr. H. St. J. K. Donisthorpe, Diboha 
cynoglossi, Adrastus pusillus, and Dinarda hagensi; Mr. J. B. le B. 
Tomlin, Psylliodes luridipennis and Cmiho. contractus var. pallives from 
Lundy Island, and Anophthalmus gentilei, a blind species from caves in 
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North Italy.—On behalf of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, 
Mr. B. Newstead exhibited the life-cycle of the tse-tse dy {Qlossim 
palpalis, Rob. Desv.), also living pupaB of this species and of G, funca, 
all from Kasongo (Upper Congo), taken by Drs. Dutton and Todd.— 
Mr. W. J. Lucas sent a pair of the rare dragon-fly Ischnura pumileo 
from the New Forest. — Mr. Oscar Whittaker, three excellent photo¬ 
graphs of cockroaches and a scarce hemipteron, Aradm depresaus, taken 
at Pettypool by Dr. C. R. Billups.—Dr. R. J. Cassal sent specimens of 
a very rare trichopteron, Limnophilaa detjansy from the Isle of Man.— 
Mr. E. J. B. Sopp exhibited Forjicula lesnei, taken on the yellow¬ 
horned poppy at Swauage (Tomlin), F» pubescens, Ectohia panzm, with 
egg-capsules, from St. Alban’s Head (Tomlin), and a series of life- 
history cards of British beetles. — J. R. le B. Tomlin and E. J. B. 
Sopp, lion. Secretaries, 


RECENT LITERATURE. 

Tieport of Work of the Experiment Station of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters' Association, Bulletin No. 1. Parts i.~iv. Leaf- 
Hoppers and their Natural Enemies. By R. C. L. Perkins, 
Honolulu, 1905, 

Part i. of this important Bulletin comprises pp 1-G9, and deals 
with species of the Dryinidae, which are parasitic upon particular 
groups of Homopterous Rhynchota. Part ii. (pp. 70-85) treats of the 
EpipyropidfiB, a family of Lepidoptera which the author considers 
most nearly related to Fumea and Taleporia of the Tineidie and to the 
PsychidaB of the Psychina. The larvaB of species referred to this 
family are parasitic on Homoptera. In part iii. (pp. 86-111, plates 
i.-iv.) the StylopidaB (Coleoptera) and in part iv. (pp. 112-157, plates 
v.-vii.) the PipunculidaB (Diptera) are considered. 


OBITUARY. 

With great regret we have to announce that Mr. Norman Dalziel 
Warns died on August 25th last, after a short illness. He was born 
in 1868, and was educated at Charterhouse. Subsequently he went 
into the well-known publishing business at Chandos House, Bedford 
Street, of which his fatlier, Mr. Frederick Warne, was the head. On 
the retirement of the latter in 1895, Mr. N. D. Warne, together with 
two elder brothers, became partners in the firm. As a student of 
natural history he was perhaps more especially attached to the 
Lepidoptera, and most of his somewhat limited leisure was devoted to 
active work in the field. He was elected a member of the South 
London Entomological and Natural History Society in 1888, and 
although he was not able to attend the meetings, during the past two 
years or so, as frequently as he wished, he always took a keen interest 
in the welfare of the Society, and was a generous contributor to its 
library. He was also a member of the Quekett Microscopical Club. 
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AN INTERESTING MELANIC FORM OP ACRONYCTA 

LEPORINA. 

By William Mansbridgb, F.E.S. 



In the Liverpool district occasional specimens of a melanic 
form of A. leporina have been captured by various lepidopterists 
nearly every season for some years past. Attention was first 
drawn to the variety by my friend Dr. J. Cotton in a paper read 
before the Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological Society, and 
at his request I now give these particulars of this interesting 
form, and propose the varietal name melanocephala. 

The typical insect occurs everywhere in North Cheshire and 
BNTOM. —DECEMBER, 1905. 2 B 
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South Lancashire where birch is found, but does not seem to be 
abundant in any of its localities, among which may be men¬ 
tioned Delamere Forest, the woods near Hale Bank on the 
Lancashire side of the Mersey, Knowsley Park, and the Mosses 
between Prescot and Ormskirk; indeed, in some years not more 
than an odd specimen or two are taken. 

What one may regard as the local type is scarcely darker or 
more irrorated with black than specimens from other parts of 
England, although now and again one finds an insect with a little 
more black scaling, yet not enough to form a distinct intermediate 
between the var. melanocephala and the usual form occurring in 
the district. It is curious that any darkening which may be 
found is first apparent in the hairs of the thorax, which in the 
variety are quite black. It is very difi&cult to estimate the pro¬ 
portion of the variety to the type, which at present is very low, 
although the ratio seems to be on the increase. Several attempts 
have been made to obtain ova from this dark form, but without 
success, so far as I have been able to learn—certainly my own 
endeavours have failed; and, as the experiment results in the 
absolute ruin of the moth as a cabinet specimen, one is natur¬ 
ally reluctant to repeat the sacrifice with the one or two insects 
obtained at the cost of a great deal of hard work. 

A crony eta leporina, L., var. melajiocephala^ var. nov.—Differs 
from the type as follows :—Fore wings in both sexes strikingly 
suffused with fuscous, and with all the normal markings in¬ 
tensified. Thorax black ; abdomen blackish, not so dark as the 
thorax; hind wings as in the type. Types (male and female) 
in coll. W. M. . 

The photograph, here reproduced, is by Mr. Hugh Main, 
F.E.S. The right side of the upper figure represents the melanic 
form; the left fore wing should be exactly as dark as the right 
fore wing, but the camera has failed to show this. The lower 
figure of a specimen of the usual form is shown for comparison. 


ENTOMOLOGY AT BAEMOUTH. 

By J. Abkle. 

The railway ride from Chester to Barmouth, in M^ioneth- 
ehire, lies among some of the finest scenery in North Wales. 
Through the celebrated Vale of Llangollen, and along the side of 
Bala Lake, the Great Western keeps to the Valley of the Dee. 
Through the trees, which fringe both river and railway above 
Llangollen, an occasional glimpse can be had, on the river- 
reaches, of the Ancient British wicker-made coracle. Still 
onwards and upwards, and leaving Bala behind, we find the 
geography books of our youth were wrong in ascribing the source 
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of that river to Bala Lake. For still there is the Dee, although 
now reduced to a mere brook splashing and tumbling among the 
rocks. A sharp look-out must be kept through the carriage- 
window, or we miss the top of the watershed, and find we are 
speeding along the banks of another stream which flows in an 
opposite direction. This is the river Mawddach, and, by the 
time we reach Dolgelly, it is a respectable stream. The train 
rushes on to Barmouth Junction, where we change to the 
Cambrian Eailway, and so cross the Mawddach Estuary to 
Barmouth along the viaduct. 

During the last two summers I have had the pleasure of 
spending a week in July with my friend, Mr.- W. J. Kerr, of 
Tan-y-Bwlch, and now of Cromer, who takes a house at Bar¬ 
mouth for the summer months. Before entering upon an 
account of the insects observed, it may be well to give some idea 
of the country which formed our hunting-ground, and which 
possesses such an attractive insect fauna. (1.) A coast-line of 
sand-hills (bare) or shingle. (2.) Flat ground, frequently 
marshy, sometimes cultivated, often meadows. (3.) Belt of 
rising ground, very rocky, heathery, and woody up to 1600 ft. 
or so. (4.) Slate or granite mountains with grassy patches 
frequently 2000 to 3000 ft.; highest point, Cader Idris (the 
chair of the giant Idris). 

A stranger to Barmouth can hardly fail to notice the greetings 
of numerous jackdaws, the music of the sweet church chimes, 
and the magnificent flora of the gardens. Here, in a favoured 
climate, the valerian (so attractive to insects) abounds ; veronicas, 
white and blue, and hydrangeas of chameleon tints, blossom as 
thickly as hawthorns: they live out of doors all through the 
winter, and from their size convert the gardens into veritable 
shrubberies. Tree mallows, eight or nine feet high, and covered 
with pink blossoms, give an impression as of a foreign land. 

Each of my visits was timed for July 15th, and a glance at 
the floral wealth referred to showed the season of 1905 to be 
quite a week later than that of the preceding year. And as with 
flowers, so with insects, as the sequel show'ed. 

I found my friend had been entomologically busy. Among 
other things on his setting-boards, taken between the 18th of 
June and July 8th, were a fine series of Charocavipa porcellus, 
netted at valerian flowers; a series of Apamea unanimis, also 
taken at valerian flowers (both species common); three Cucullia 
asteris (only three seen, and all at valerian); a fine series of 
lladena contigua^ taken at sugar; Marnestra persicarue, common 
at sugar; a darkly marked Noctua festiva, all wungs suffused with 
smoky, upper wings with central black spots, also black markings; 
one Agrotis suffum^ one M. furva, one Xylophasia scolopacina, one 
N, ditrapezium^ two Aplecta nebulosa^ one Mania inaura —all taken 
at sugar ; A. ripa, Plusia festucae (one), Acronycta ligustri, Ino 

2 li 2 
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statices, Acid alia imitaria, and several Thyatira derasay captured 
either at sugar or flowers. This list, omitting other species 
common and generally distributed, represents entomologically 
Mr. Kerr’s garden. Its application to Barmouth can be increased 
by adding Macroglossa stellataruniy Bomhyx quercus, Macrothylacia 
ruhiy Modacosoma neustria (the larvae feed here on sloe), Odonestis 
potatoiia (very common), Lanocampa quercifolia (two larvae found 
on sloe, June, 1904; one reared to an imago), Saturnia pavonia 
= carpiniy Liparin aurijiua (rather scarce), and A. tincta and 
A, herhida, June, 1905. 

Two of the above species deserve special mention, A. nebulosa 
and M. maura. The type-form of A, nehulosa at Barmouth is 
as pale as Folia chi ; that is, although only some sixty odd miles 
south-west from Chester, and practically on the same coast, the 
moth exhibits no trace of melanism, as in the Delamere varieties 
robsoni and thompsoniy but, in fact, inclines towards albinism ! 
Mr. Kerr very kindly gave me one of his specimens. The upper 
wings are white, the usual markings smoky-grey, with a short 
black bar near the lower angle; the lower wings are smoky-grey 
and gradually paler towards the base. 

Dusking was much obstructed by the over-abundance of 
Hypena proboscidalisy Scapula- lutealisy Botys ruralis = verticaliSy 
Camptorjramma hilineatay and Cramhus cuhnellus. Other captures 
were S. prunaliSy S. olivalisy Herminia derivalisy Rivula sericealisy 
Ebulea sambucalisy Nudaria mundanay Aphomia socieUuy (7. pinelluSy 
Liparis aurijiua y Miana furuncula var. vine tunc ida (Hiib.), Leu- 
cania commay Noctua bajUy Mamestra brassier, Habrostola triplasiay 
Plusia gammuy P. chrysitiSy Gnophos obscurariay Uroptery.v samhu- 
cariuy Metrocampa margaritariay Crocallis clinguariay Pseudoterpna 
cytisariay Hemithea stHgata = thymiariay Boarmia repandatUy B, 
rhomboidariay Emmelesia decoloratUy E. affinitatay Acidalia scutu- 
lata, A. bisetata, A. imitaria (very common), A. aversatay Halia 
wavanUy Cidaria dotata, (7. ribeniariay Eupithecia castigatay E. 
pumilata (worn). Abraxas grossulariatUy A, sylvata = ulmatUy 
Hysipetes elutata, Cabera pusaria, Coremia ferrugatay Melanthia 
bicolorata = rubiginatay M. ocellatay M. albicillatay Melanippe sod- 
atUy Larentia viridaria = pectinitariay Pterophorus monodactyluSy 
and Aciptilia pcntadactyla. 

Beating by day gave us Lithosia lurideola = complanula, 
Lomaspilis marginatUy Eubolia mensiirariay C. populatuy C. trun- 
cata = russatUy H. elutata (very ordinary forms), JE. affinitata; 
while Tanagra atrata = choerophyllatay Pyraustra purpuraliSy P. 
ostrinalisy and Ennychia octomaculata were occasionally netted on 
the hillsides. 

Among other small things taken in the district were (7. 
hortuellusy (7. pratelluSy T. fosteranay T. vibumanay T. Icejlingiana 
var, ectypanuy Cnephasia subjectanUy Scoparia cembree var. scotica 
in 1904; and T. loejlingianay Scoparia frequentella var. port- 
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landica, Cnephasia osseana^ Cacoeda rosana, and Salebria betula* 
in 1905. 

Sugaring became unprofitable with the middle of July, and 
more so in 1904 than in 1905. The following is the list for 1904 : 
Acronycta riimicis (common), Cerigo cyiherea^ Iladena contigua 
(one), Triphcena ianthinay and Leucania conig era (common). In 
1905 this list was increased by T. Jimbria, T. orbonay M. persi- 
carice (abundant), A» rumicis, Axylia putris, Xijlophasia polyodon 
(finely marked forms on a pale ground), II. derivalisy Hydioecia 
nictitanSy H. oleraceay Phlogophora meticulosay several H. contigua 
(mostly worn), Apamea ociilea (fine mahogany-coloured forms), 
Caradrina cubicularisy Noctua plectay Amphipyra tragopogoniSy pale 
X. lithoxyleay M. mauray and very many L. conigera. Towards 
the end of August sugar again became productive, and among 
the autumn moths Asphalia diluta and almost black N. xantho- 
grapha should be noted. In the charming grounds of Mr. Davis 
(Plas Mawddach)—remembered for more than one enjoyable 
evening with the net in July—several Sphinx convolvuli were 
taken at flowers of Nicotiana affinis in September. 

In our dusking and sugaring operations we were aided by a 
powerful lamp, which was carried, even well up the hillsides. 
Pears were entertained lest it might be mistaken for the religious 
lights reported in the neighbourhood, but which, not being 
among the faithful, we had failed to see. However, our brilliant 
lamp excited, apparently, neither enthusiasm nor comment. 

No one who has climbed the Panorama Walk from Barmouth 
and up to Panorama View can forget the splendid mountain 
scenery. On the lower slopes Zygcena Jilipendulce swarmed, and 
resting on the rocks higher up A. promuiata could be had. The 
ground marked No. 1 (sand-hills or shingle) was so barren and 
unproductive that it received only a single visit. Nothing animate 
appeared to exist save the restless surf, with its everlasting groan 
and roar. The ground marked No. 2, however, was alive with 
insect life. On two spots (one about two miles north of Bar¬ 
mouth, and close to the railway; the other, Arthog Marsh, on 
the other side of the estuary and opposite the town) are colonies 
of Z. trifolii. This is an interesting insect, because it has been 
declared, with hardly any reservation, to be the Authrocera 
palustris of Mr. Tutt (see ‘ Practical Hints for the Field Lepido- 
pterist,’ pp. 68 and 90). Kemembering the situations affected 
by Z. trifoliiy and the dates quoted, say, by Wilson, for its 
occurrence isecond week in May to second week in June), it 
certainly seems more than curious if this marsh insect, mostly 
fresh in the middle of July, should be the same species. Cer¬ 
tainly there is nothing in the climate of Barmouth to retard the 
appearance of tri/olii. My specimens of this marsh insect are, 
on the whole, larger than in my series of trifolii (Yorks), and the 
spots, on the whole, are larger. Sometimes the second pairs of 
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spots are confluent. In 1904 a few Jilipendul(B (there were 
numbers two or three hundred yards oft) were found flying with 
them, but not in 1905 ; and the moths were fresher in 1905 than 
in the more forward July of 1904. The second week in July, 
however, in any season would, I believe, see the moths at their 
best. I brought a few live females home with me. They seemed 
very happy on thistle-flowers in a glass-jar with net over the 
top, and they laid numbers of yellow eggs underneath the flower- 
heads, from which I have now hybernating larvaB. Other insects 
on this Arthog Marsh were Epinephele hyperantkiis (plentiful), 
Argyrmis aglaia, C. perlellus (abundant in 1904, none seen in 
1905), with its melanic form warringtonellus and intermediates, 
C. pascuellaa (most plentiful in 1905), Perinephele lanccalis (one 
only in 1904), Endotricha )ia7nmeali8f Steiiopteryx hyhridalis, 
P, pi'uniata = cytisaria (worn), E. plumhariapalumbaria^ A. 
immutata (common), ii. sericealisy C, culntellus, &c. In the 
reed-beds were larvae and pupae of Nonagria arundinis = typha^ 
and earlier in the month X. scolopacina had been, in 1904, 
common at sugar. Typical specimens of Bi^yopkila perla were 
found resting on the walls in the neighbourhood, particularly on 
the Barmouth side. A nice local strain of this species was 
discovered away to the north, near Minfford, varying from very 
pale to darkly-marked forms. 

It is a butterfly country. Near the village of Arthog, among 
the wooded slopes (ground No. 3), Theda w-alhum was a plentiful 
insect, but very local, and more abundant and in better condition 
in 1905 than in 1904. In a favoured open spot, not a dozen 
yards across—a regular butterfly corner, and full of flowering 
bramble, scabious, meadow-sweet, knapweed, and Bt. John's 
wort—we stood, in the full blaze of a hot sun, and netted the 
little Thedas at our leisure. It was impossible to take too 
many of them, for they have a wonderful way of dodging the 
net, particularly on bramble. In 1904 Mr. Kerr headed the 
score, Mr. T, White (also of Cromer) came second, and 1 made a 
bad third. In 1905, however, I did much better; but, as is too 
often the case with the Thedas when netted, most of our captures 
were either chipped or rubbed. Here, in this butterfly corner, 
were also A. paphia and A. aglaia, Pararge egeria, T. quercus, 
Lyccena icarus = alexia (worn), E. hyperanthm (abundant), and, 
not far from it, E. ianira, E. tithonua, with an occasional Piehs 
braaaicce and P. napi; the last-mentioned paler than Chester 
specimens, but often with very primrose-yellow under sides. On 
the lower grounds throughout the district P. rap<B and Vanessa 
urticce were common enough, two or three V. atalanta (probably 
hybernated specimens) were seen, and Satyrus semele was plentiful 
on the sunny embankments of the Cambrian Eailway. Theda 
quercus occurs freely in, apparently, all the oak woods, especially 
on ground No. 3. In one locality on the Barmouth side of the 
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estuary Mr. Kerr was our guide to a spot where the butterfly 
literally swarmed. The best way to capture it is to get on the 
hillside, as much as possible on a level with the tops of the scrub 
oaks. After mid-day the butterfly goes to rest, and hardly one 
is to be seen. Mr. Kerr foretold they would reappear about five 
o’clock, and there was never truer prophecy. At the appointed 
time they were on the wing again, more abundant than at mid¬ 
day. But, although fresh out, in 1905, like T. tv-album, few of 
our captures were perfect. In this locality one or two Pararge 
megrera were observed. 

And no one who has been there can ever forget the lovely 
mountain forest scenery of the Artro Valley, eight miles north of 
Barmouth. On the marshes by the railway on our journey to 
the valley, MeliUea aurinia = artemis occurs in the season. The 
valley practically begins at the village of Llanbedr, and nets 
were soon in requisition. On the way up a spot was pointed out 
where Etichloe cardamincs (generally distributed throughout the 
neigh boui’hood), Ncmeohiiis lucina, Nisoniades tages, and Macro- 
glossa hombyliformis can be taken. Higher up the valley, on the 
marshy patches among bog-myrtle, A. selene and A. euphrosyne 
are abundant in their season. 1 saw and nearly captured a worn 
specimen of the latter. Both in 1904 and 1905 A. paphia, 
A. aglaia, A. adippe, Comonympha pamphilus, Pararge egeria, 
and Hesperia sylvanus were captured. The fritillaries were so 
abundant that on one occasion in 1904 I took two .1. aglaia and 
one A. adippe with one sweep of the net. We saw only one or 
two egeria in 1904, but they appeared to be fine and fresh. In 
1905 a good many were seen and netted; but they were all worn, 
and evidently remnants of the first brood. On a low-lying flat 
in this valley we again came upon the marsh trifolii, and flying 
mth Jilipendulce in 1904; but, curiously enough, we did not see 
them together in 1905. Higher up is the fine Nancol Fall. At 
rest upon a rock near the fall was a rather worn Hepialus 
hectas. The Nancol is a tributary of the river Artro, and the 
fall struck me as being an almost exact duplicate of the Fairy 
Glen, Bettws-y-Coed, but with a greater volume of water, and 
altogether more dangerous. 

July is a-bet ween-time for larvsB, generally speaking; that 
is, it is a month between the images of most species and the 
caterpillars. The following larvae, however, were observed: 
Dianthcecia capsincola, in capsules of Silene injlata ; Phalera 
bucephala, on oak ; Enchelia jacobme, on ragwort flowers; and I 
counted nine broods of V. urticce one day on roadside nettles 
close to Barmouth. 

The district is evidently a rich one for Diptera. We met a 
collector who showed us a choice collection taken chiefly on the 
marshes. On Arthog Marsh the great ox gadfly, Tabanus bovinus, 
was more numerous than welcome. This dipteron can pierce 
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through the thickest ribbed stocking, and raise pyramidal blisters 
the size of a crown piece. Another dipteron infests the hind¬ 
quarters of cattle, with apparently the instinct to keep well out 
of reach of the animals’ tails. 

Dragonflies were numerous. Syinpetrum striolatum = Libellula 
vvlgata was frequently met with in the lower woods; Orthetrum 
cterulescens was generally distributed, abundant flying over a 
ditch on Arthog Marsh; Cordulegaster annulatus often sported, 
especially over this ditch, in half a dozen at a time, until, when 
one was caught, the rest made off, and we saw them no more. 
Here were also numbers of Libellula depressay and more than 
once late specimens of Pyrrhmoma nymphula= Agrion minium 
and Ischnura elegans were captured. Calopteryx virgo was taken, 
and jEschna juncea. The last-named is known as ‘'the snake 
servant ” by the country folk. Whenever you see one, they say, 
you are sure to see a snake as well. Curiously enough this was 
more than once verified. But the snake was only a harmless 
grass snake, and, after the manner of all British serpents, very 
glad to get away as fast as possible. 

Ground No. 4 (the mountain tops) we simply admired over 
and over again for its indescribable grandeur, so I have no idea 
what insects, if any, exist thereon. 

Chester : Nov. 1st, 1905. 


NEUROPTEEA COLLECTED BY DR. T. A. CHAPMAN 
IN PRANCE AND SPAIN, 1904. 

By W. J. Lucas, B.A., F.E.S. 

In 1904 I received from Dr. T. A. Chapman a small collec¬ 
tion of Neuroptera taken by him that year in France and Spain. 
Most of these were dragonflies ; but a few belonged to other and 
more obscure groups of the order Neuroptera as generally under¬ 
stood. 

Dr. Chapman supplies the following note on the localities in 
which the insects were found: “ About a month was spent at 
Hyeres (March 20th to April 17th). I believe] all of the few 
dragonflies taken there were met with at La Plage, on this coast, 
some two or three miles from Hyeres—all I think by the ditches 
beside the racecourse; where the mosquitoes were sufficiently 
troublesome to make the sport unattractive. The next ten days 
were spent at Ste. Maxime, some way eastward along the coast. 
There is no limestone here, and the botany and entomology are 
in several respects decidedly different from those of Hyeres. A 
few days (May 8rd to 8th) were then spent at Draguignan (some 
way inland), in a valley basin between quite low hills. It 
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seemed a promising locality, more like Hyeres in its Lepido- 
ptera, with some Basses-Alpes flavour (L. dupunchelii^ &c., being 
present). All these localities are, however, very well known. 
In Spain, in July and August, we visited two very different 
localities, taking on the way a day or two at Guethary (July 5th, 
6th), a pleasant little watering-];)lace not far from Biarritz, and 
with an Atlantic fauna and flora. In Spain our first resting- 
place (July 8th to 22nd) was at Puerto de Pajares, a pass 
across the main ridge of the Cantabrian ranges, at 4500 ft. ele¬ 
vation, about two hundred miles west of St. Sebastian and some 
thirty-five from the Atlantic coast, with a climate and general 
aspect of country reminiscent of many parts of Scotland,—a 
humid climate, with bog and moorland, grassy and stony 
mountains, but passing rapidly on the southern side into a 
drier and more typically Spanish district. We then went to La 
Granja (July 24th to August 2nd), and for a day (August 5th) to 
Navalperal, both in the Guadarrama range, at about 5000 ft. 
elevation, some thirty or forty miles from Madrid, quite in 
central Spain, in a region where the lower ground at least is 
very dry and hot in summer, and the fauna and flora are quite 
Mediterranean in their aspect, with even a little of the African 
character that the more southern and eastern portions of Spain 
possess. The Guadarrama is, however, well watered in its 
upper levels, and it results that La Granja is one of the richest 
and most prolific stations in Spain that the entomological 
collector could desire — quite rivalled, however, by other places 
in the same range, as, for example, the Escurial. Both La 
Granja and the Escurial are now becoming familiar to English 
entomologists. The larvi® of Murmeleon were very abundant in 
the pine-woods at La Granja, under the trees where the earth 
was very light and dusty, occasionally six or eight, of very 
various sizes, being present in about a square foot of ground.'’ 

For the sake of comparison, species that do not belong to the 
British fauna are marked with an asterisk. 

France : Hyeres. — Dragonflies : Brachytron pratense, one 
female ; Pyrrhosoma nyinpkula, one female ; "^Sympycna fusca, a 
considerable number; Ischnum elegans^ several.—Ste. Maxime. 
Other Neuroptera : 1 lemerohius hitescens^ one; Chrysopa aspersa, 
one; Mystaciden aziirea, two ; *Sericostoma (fallcatum, a very 
interesting form of the genus, two.—Draguignan. Dragonflies: 
Libellula depreua, two females, immature male; ^Gomphus 
simillimm, one male; Cordulegnster annulatuSf one rather imma¬ 
ture female. Other Neuroptera: ^Ascalaphus one male; 

^Panorpa meridionalis^ one female, the identification of which is 
just a little doubtful; Odontoccrum alhicorne, two; *Rhyacophila 
vulgaris, one.—Pont du Gard. Dragonflies : Brachytron pra^ 
tense, one male, one female.—Guethary (Basses-Pyr^n^es). 
Dragonflies : Orthetram cterulescens, one male, one female; 
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Cordulegaster annulatuSf one female ; Calopteryx virgo^ one male, 
one immature female; *(7. hameroidaliB, several, both sexes; 
Platycnemis pennipeSy one female; *P. latipes, one male, one 
female. 

Spain : Puerto de Pajares.—Dragonflies : Sympetrum strio- 
latum, one male ; Pyrrhosoma nymphula, two males, two females. 
Other Neuroptera : Sialisfuliginosa, one; *Panorpa meridionalis, 
three males, three females ; Megalomus hirtm, one, provisionally 
so named by Mr. Morton, but it does not entirely agree with the 
northern hirtus, nor the big southern form tortricoides, Eambur; 
Limnophilus centralis, four; *Sericostoma pyrenaicum, two (per¬ 
haps = S.selysi). —La Granja. Dragonflies: Sympetrum strio- 
latum, two males; ^S. meridionalis, one male; S. flaveolum, one 
male, one female; Orthetrum ccerulescens, three males, three 
females ; *0. brunnewm, one male; Cordulegaster annulatus, one 
female: Anax imperator, one male; Calopteryx virgo, one male, 
two females; Lestes aponsa, one female; *Sympycna fusca, one 
male, one female. Other Neuroptera : ^Myrmeleon formicarius, 
one; ^Ascalapkus longicoriiis, females; *Dilar meridionalis, 
six ; Heuierohius inconspicuus, one; ^Leptocerus hraueri, one.— 
Navalperal. Dragonfly : * Lestes barhara, one defective male. 

Two living larvae of the ant-lion {Myrmeleon formicarius) from 
La Granja were given me by Dr. Chapman on September 22nd. 
After passing several months without food, one produced an 
imago of good size about the following midsummer. 

For great assistance in identification I have to thank Mr. 
K. J. Morton, of Edinburgh, especially in connection with the 
specimens belonging to the less known and more difficult groups, 
which, though few in number in this collection, were none the 
less interesting. 


ON THE DARK FORM OP ISCHNURA E LEG A NS 

(FEMALE). 

By F, W. and H. Campion. 

In October, 1904, we drew attention in these pages (vol. xxxvii. 
p. 262) to the occasional occurrence in Epping Forest of a dark 
form of Ischnura elegans, female. We have again met with this 
form during the present year, specimens having been taken on 
June 25th, August 13th, and September 3rd, one on each occasion. 
The second specimen was at the time of capture attached per 
collum to a normal male; this was evidently an old individual, 
as it had a worn and dusty look, and had the left fore wing torn. 
The association of this dusty appearance with ragged wings was 
also noticed on July 22nd in the case of two females of Agrion 
puella. The state of the example of August 13th and a re- 
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consideration of the arguments in favour of maturity set out 
in our previous communication have confirmed our impression 
that we are dealing with a mature form. The species has been 
unusually abundant with us this year, and we have paid special 
attention to the immature coloration, with the result that we 
are satisfied that at no stage of its colour-development does the 
typical form correspond with the dark form. The fact that the 
latter has occurred in three successive years encourages the 
belief that it is also permanent, and to this form we now propose to 
give the varietal name of infascans. 

During the present season, also, the orange variety of the 
female (rufescem^ Steph.) has made its appearance in Epping 
Forest, for the first time in our experience. We have therefore 
been placed in a position to compare fresh specimens of rufescens 
with our own dark females, and we think that the chief points of 
difference between the typical female and its two varieties may 
be stated in the following terms:— 

Spots behind eyes small and rounded; meso- and meta¬ 
thorax blue, with a broad black mid-dorsal band, and 
two narrower black lateral bands; segments 1 and 2 
blue, with thistle-shaped black marking on 2 ; 8 blue, eleyans. 
Spots behind eyes large and pear-shaped or rounded; 
meso- and meta-thorax orange, with a broad black 
mid-dorsal band; lateral bands obsolete; segments 

1 and 2 orange, with flask-shaped black marking on 

2 ; 8 blue.var. rufescens. 

Spots behind eyes small and rounded; meso- and meta¬ 
thorax dark ohve-green, with a broad black mid¬ 
dorsal band; two narrower black lateral bands usually 

present, but not constant; segments 1 and 2 dark 
olive-green, with thistle-shaped black marking on 2; 

8 dark orange-brown, becoming almost black in time. var. infuscam. 


RHOPALOCBIU AT BARCELONA, MONTSERRAT, AND 
VERNET-LES-BAINS. 

By R. S. Standen, F.L.S., F.E.S. 

(Concluded from p. 280.) 

The climb appears to have been a tolerably fatiguing one, 
and Jones got badly blistered by the sun while crossing the snow 
near the summit. I was chagrined nevertheless that my years 
kept me ignominiously at the bottom. 

Our last and most memorable walk was to the ruins of the 
abbey Church of St. Martin du Canigou, about three and a half 
miles from Vernet, at a height of 8000 ft. After passing the 
village of Castell there is a zigzag of nearly two miles over a 
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wild and rocky pass before reaching the ruins, which burst upon 
you quite suddenly. 

It is an imposing group of eleventh century Eoman work in 
pale grey granite, the tower alone standing erect and uninjured, 
as though it would brave eternally the tempest and the storm. 
It stands on a high isolated plateau, from which, on one side, is 
a splendid view over the smiling Valley of Vernet, and on the 
other a dark and frightful abyss, the bottom of which is covered 
with verdure—a singular contrast. 

At the further end of the Abbey is an extension of the narrow 
plateau, well covered with grass and shrubs, alternating with 
huge blocks of granite, and here the form of E. stygne, before 
mentioned, was excessively abundant. I took rather a singular 
example of it, in which the band was grey instead of red, and 
four-eyed spots on the fore wing instead of the customary three; 
but it can only, I think, be considered a curious colour aberra¬ 
tion. Parnassius apollo seemed to be coming out quite fast, and 
it was a pretty sight to see them, together with feisthamclii and 
machaon, fluttering about that grandest of Cistuses—the lauri- 
folius —many large bushes of which adorned the banks a little 
lower down. I took here also a fine specimen of Chrysophanus 
alciphron var. gordius, and Jones a Pararge mara var. adrasta. 

Thus ended our brief visit of ten days to one of the most 
lovely and productive places in the Pyrenees. There is no doubt 
that from the middle of June to the middle of July would be the 
most favourable period of the year for working this district, and 
I believe that a few days spent at the comfortable hostelry on 
the arete of Mont Canigou during the second week of July, 
working downwards, would result in a complete mastery of the 
Erebias of the district. 

I append a list of the Ehopalocera taken and observed:— 

Papiiio podalirius var. feisthditwlii^ Common, frequenting damp 
ground and resting on mud. The type also occurs rather earlier iu 
the year.—P. inachaon, L. Common locally. 

Thais rumina var. medisicaste, Ill. One worn specimen seen, and 
larvae nearly full grown on Artstolochia phtalochin, 

Parnassius apollo^ L. Common about St. Martin du Canigou.— 
P, mnemosyne^ L. Two females; 5000 ft., Mont Canigou. 

Aporia cratagi, L. One of the most abundant butterflies of the 
district. 

Pieris brassim, L., and P. rapes, Jj, Scarce.—P. napi, L., and 
P. daplidice, L. Occasionally. 

Euchlo'e cardaminesj L. One on Mont Canigou at 7000 ft. — E. 
euphenoides, Stgr. Common and fairly fresh. 

Leptidia siiuipis, L. Occasionally. 

Colias hyale, L. Two males in good condition on the Castell road. 
Rondou gives August only for this species, but there must be a spring 
brood also, I imagine.— 0 , edusa, P. Occasionally, quite fresh. 

G^onqtteryx rhamni, L. Several, worn. 
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Limenitifi rrnnilla, Schifif. Rather common. 

PyrariWR atalanta, L. One seen. —P. cardui^ L. A few. 

Vaneiuta io, L. Two just out. — F. polycMoros, L. A few seen.— 
F, antiopa, L. One seen. 

Polyyonia c-alhum^ L. Common. 

Melitcea cinxia, L., Af. phoebe, Enoch, and M. didyma, 0. A few.— 
M, didymavar, aJpim, Stgr. One only.— M. athalia, Rott. Numerous 
and very variable. It is possible that one or two may prove to be 
deionCy and others the var. vernetensu. — M. dictynnay Esp. A few. 

Argynnis euphrouyney L. One on Mout Canigou at 6000 ft. — A» 
lathoniay L. Several.— A. adippe^ L. Seen only. 

Melanargia lachesiSy Hb. A few. — M, lachesis var. canigoulensis, 
ih'airly common ; rather near galatea on under side, but ground colour 
a more chalky white. 

Erebia eviasy God. One or two, worn. — E. stygne var, pyremicay 
Riihl. Very abundant on Mont Canigou at 4000 ft., and again at 
St. Martin du Canigou. 

Satynis alcyoney Schiff., and S, semele, L. Occasionally, just 
coming out. 

Pararge (egnia, L., and P. imgf^my L. A few.—P. mcera gen. aestid. 
adrastUy Hb. A few ; described in Montserrat list. The type does not 
occur in the Eastern Pyrenees. 

Apkantopm hyperantxiSy L, Common. 

Epinephele jitrtina var. hhpuflay Hb. A few ; did not see the type, 
although Rondou and Elwes both give it as abundant. 

Canonympha arcania, L. Very common on Station Road.— 0. 
pamphilmy L. A few. 

Lacosopis roborisy Esp. Locally among young ash-trees; fairly 
common, and in beautiful condition. 

Theda ilicisy Esp. A few. — T, ilicis ab. cerriy Hb., and T, ilicis 
var. esculiy Hb. Two or three. 

Callophrys rubiy L. One worn specimen, Station Road. 

Chrysophanus alciphron var. gordiusy Sutz. One cr two at St. Martin 
du Canigou.— 0, phlxasy L. A few. 

Lymna argiades ab. coretasy 0. One or two females only, —L. 
argilsy L. A few. Staudinger (whose nomenclature I have followed) 
does not recognize fBgon as distinct. — L, ormiy Pall. One specimen 
only. —L. astrarchcy Bgstr. Common and fine. — L. Rott., 

L. amandiiSy Schn., L. escheriy Hb., L. bel/argusy Rott., and L. coridoriy 
Poda. A few. —L. cyllamsy Rott. One only. 

Cyaniris argiolusy L. Occasionally. 

Adopm thaumasy Hufn. Two or three. 

Argiades sylvannsy Esp. Common. 

Carcharodiis alcecBy Esp. One only. 

Hesperia carthamiy Hb. Just coming out, several specimens.— 
H, saoy Hb., H. alveusy Hb., and H, malvcsy L. Occasionally. 

Referring to the last paragraph of my paper (antey p. 280), 
Mr. Rowland-Brown reminds me that it has been conclusively 
established by Dr. Chapman that Erebia melas is not a Pyrenean 
species at all, but that lefevrei is the proper specific name for the 
Pyrenean form. 
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NEW AUSTEALIAN BEES, IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE BEITISH MUSEUM, 

By T. D. a. Cockebell. 

(Concluded from p. 273.) 

The microscopical characters of these species are as follows ; 

(1.) Front. 

H. bicingulatus, —Densely rugoso-punctate. 

H. oxleyi. —Densely rugoso-punctate, the punctures large. 

H, humei, —Closely rather weakly punctured, with a few short 
strisB in front of middle ocellus. 

H. ““Exceedingly densely punctured, the punc¬ 

tures large; this is like the mesothorax of oxleyi. 

H. gilesi.—Yery densely punctured, the punctures strong but 
not extremely large. 

H. reyrasentans. —Very densely punctured. 

It will be noted that the front is entirely different from that 
of the metallic species, described earlier. H. humei, which 
shows signs of strisB, is in other respects most like the metallic 
species. 

(2.) Mesothorax. 

H. bicingulatus. — Densely rugoso-punctate, tho punctures 
dull, the areas between them more shining, and minutely ridged 
or lineolate—the remnants of a tessellate sculpture. 

H. oxleyi. —Densely rugoso-punctate, the punctures large, the 
ridges between them reduced, and not sculptured ; the punctures 
themselves are shiny. 

H. humei. —Coarsely microscopically tessellate, with numerous 
punctures, in the manner of H. murrayi. 

H. lanuginosuB. —With dense large punctures, much as in 
oxleyi, but there are more distinct intervals between them, which, 
however, are smooth and shining. 

H. gilesi. —Densely punctured, the punctures large, the inter¬ 
vals showing coarse tessellate sculpture, in the style of bicingu- 
latus. 

H. reprasentans. —With dense large punctures, the surface 
between not sculptured, except anterior middle, which is- irregu¬ 
larly transversely lineolate, with only short pliciform hair- 
punctures. 

(8.) Second abdominal segment. 

H. bicingulatus. — Shining, but very closely and strongly 
punctured, the punctures extending over the whole surface. 

H. oxleyi. —Extremely finely and densely punctured all over, 
the punctures very minute and regular, looking like very fine 
honeycomb. 
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^ H, kumei. — Basal half closely and distinctly punctured; 
apical half feebly transversely lineolate, with scattered hair- 
punctures. (First segment well punctate, though not densely, 
on apical half; third segment not even well punctate at base.) 

H. lanuginostis ,— Basal part very densely punctured, not 
unlike front, but apical part with the punctures well separated 
though very strong, showing the surface, which is coarsely 
tessellate, with a tendency for the stronger lines to run trans¬ 
versely. 

II. gilesi .—Strongly punctured ; very densely basally ; about 
the middle the punctures are well separated, showing the shining 
ground, which is transversely lineolate, the lineolsc often joining, 
so that the sculpture becomes subtessellate; the depressed 
apical part has the punctures smaller, narrowed, each emitting 
a hair. 

H. reprcBsentans .—Very strongly punctured, the punctures 
extremely dense on basal third, but otherwise well separated, 
and more or less transversely elongated, but the surface between 
is shining and smooth. 

The microscopic characters are not repeated in the specific 
descriptions. 

Halictus hicingulatus, Sm. 

Melbourne; Ent. Club, 44.12. 

Halictus oxleyi, n. sp, 

^. Length about 7 mm , or rather less ; black, with the pube¬ 
scence yellowish, especially on face, where it is abundant; mandibles 
rufous, lighter and almost yellow in the middle ; scape dark, but the 
rest of the antennae light ferruginous, above aud below, the flagellum 
paler and yellower beneath; metathorax truncate, but the margins not 
sharply angled; enclosure shining and smooth, roughened only at 
extreme base, abruptly ridged transversely by the upper border of the 
truncation, but the edge is not sharp; tegulae large for the genus, very 
pale testaceous; wings hyaline, nervures and stigma amber-colour; 
b. n. falling far short of t. m.; femora piceous, with the apex pale 
ferruginous ; tibiae and tarsi pale ferruginous ; abdomen broad, with a 
sericeous lustre, piceous, with the hind margins of the segments pallid, 
but no hair-bands or patches, 

Hah. Adelaide, 69. 62. Allied to H. orbatus, Sm., and 
globosus, Sm. 

Halictus himei, n. sp. 

? . Length about 6J mm.; black, with greyish-white pubescence, 
quite dull and greyish dorsally, whiter and abundant on the ventral 
surface of thorax and abdomen ; antennas dark, the flagellum brownish 
beneath; area of metathorax granular, not invading the truncation, 
tegulsB rufo-piceous, with a lighter spot; wings hyaline, slightly dusky, 
very iridescent, stigma and nervures reddish brown ; b. n. falling only 
a little short of t. m.; first r. n. joining second s. ra. near its apex; 
third t. 0 . and second r. n. very weak; legs piceous, very hairy, the 
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hair on hind tibiad above glistening silvery; abdomen broad, shining 
but quite pubescent, the hind margins of the segments obscurely 
rufescent; the lateral bases of segments 2 to 4 broadly covered with 
whitish tomentum. 

Hah, “ Australia,’’ 67.42 (type). Another is marked 
** Australia, 68. 168.” This may be compared with H. globosusy 
Sm., and H, familiaris (Erichs.). It nearly agrees with the 
brief description of H, familiaris, but does not seem to be quite 
the same, and it is questionable whether familiaris can ever be 
certainly recognized. The hind spur of the hind tibia in H, 
humei is very peculiar, being simple except for a stout divergent 
truncate spine or tooth just before its middle. The anterior 
spur of the same tibia is microscopically ciliate. 

Ilalictus lanuffinosus, Sm. 

“ Australia ” (Koebele). In U. S. National Museum. 

Ilalictus gilesi, n. sp. 

? . Length about 8 mm.; black, looking just like H, reprmmtans, 
except for the following characters: clypeus with irregular longitudinal 
furrows as well as punctures ; tegul89 redder ; mesothorax much more 
coarsely sculptured; stigma lighter and redder; first r. n. entering 
apical corner of second s. m.; otherwise scarcely at all different, but 
clearly a valid species. The microscopic characters, given above, are 
decisive. 

Hah, Victoria, 89.108. 

Ilalictus reprcescntans, Sm. 

Hobart, Tasmania (J. J. Walker, 3221, 3222). 

Boulder, Colorado : Sept, 23rd, 1905. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE HEMIPTERA. 

No. 5.^' 

By G. W. Kirkaldy. 

(A) The Type op Cimex, Linne. 

I HOPE the readers of the ‘Entomologist’ are not^already 
bored with this question; the supposed “ law,” however, that 
Mr. Blanford considers so conclusive is not an old well-established 
proposition, or rather—more correctly—an old, effete suggestion 
originating at the dawn of modern nomenclature, but imme¬ 
diately laid aside because of its impracticability. 

Mr. Blanford’s note (p. 110) is eminently unsatisfactory. He 

* This article was written by Mr. Kirkaldy prior to the death of the late 
Mr. Blanford, whose note on the subject was published, ante, p. 110,—Ei>. 
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has evaded the real points at issue, and merely refers to the 
former note in * Nature/ to which I had raised what were, to me 
at least, valid objections. 

As I had not at the time of my receipt of the ‘ Entomologist ’ 
for April a copy of the 12th edition of the ‘ Systema * (I possess 
only the 10th and 13th), it was necessary to delay my reply. It 
now appears, as will be seen later, that the 12th edition does 
not aid in the solution at all. As this supposed “law*’ vitally 
concerns a large number of Linnean genera in all orders, and as 
it has not been even mentioned in a considerable number of 
monographs and revisions of insects including Linnean genera,* 
I trust the Editor will allow it to be thrashed out thoroughly. 

The points raised by Mr. Blanford are:— 

(1) That Linne specially indicated (in the ‘ Philosophia 
Botanica * (1761)) that officinal species were to be considered as 
the types of plant genera. 

(2) This is to be applied to Zoology from 1758. 

(3) This principle overrides all others, for type fixation. 

(4) The reason for lectularius being fixed as type of Cimex is 
explained in the 12':h edition of the ‘Systema.’ 

(5) That Clinocoris, Fallen, is a synonym of “ Acanthia” 

In reply, I would again say that:— 

(1 &2) Linne mentions nothing of all this in the 10th edition 
of the ‘ Systema,’ the starting point of zoological nomenclature. 
He himself has not carried out this rule,t and it was disregarded 
by his immediate pupils. 

(3) There is another fundamental principle, to which I 
believe a greater consequence should obviously be paid, inz. 
that the type-species must agree with the original generic de¬ 
scription. It is surely ridiculous to cite an apterous species as 
the type of a genus, part of whose diagnosis mentions without 
modification the presence of four wings. 

(4) Mr. Blanford declares that the 12th edition of the 
‘ Systema’ ought to silence my doubts. The following is what 
is therein stated (tom. i. pars. 2, p. 715):—“Declaratur haec 
species nunquam elytris s. alis, sed semper apterum. Larvae aut 
Pupae forma persistit, quod eingulare; at in Carniolia volatilis 
etiam occurrat ? confer Scopoli.” 

Now what has this to do with making lectularius the type of 
Cimex ? It does not make it any the more conformable to the 
generic diagnosis, and in any case the 12th edition can have no 

I have not seen any entomolof^ical works entertaining this principle 
published within the last twenty*five years, but, as I do not pretend to have 
examined more than a restricted area of entomological literature, I have 
made the statement in a restricted manner. 

t It will be sufficient to cite Emjpis, ConopSy Nepa^ Ttpula [rectius 
Tippula] , Ichneumon^ <fec., as examples of classical names misapplied, or 
probably misapplied, by Linn^. 

ENTOM.—DECEMBER, 1905. 2 C 
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“say” in the matter; either lectularius was or was not available 
as type in 1758 ; if it was not (in 1768), nothing effected in 1766 
could make it so. 

(5) I quite agree with Mr. Blanford that Clinocoris is a mere 
synonym of Acanthia” but he does not say which Acanthia'" I 
There are two, viz. Acanthia^ Pabr., Latr. (otherwise known as 
Saida), a valid genus; and Acanthia, Fabr., Fall., type lectularius, 
which is not valid; Clinocoris is a synonym of the latter, and 
therefore is, I think, available as a substitution for this invalid 
Acanthia, Fallen. 


(B) Miscellaneous Notes. 

(a) In the fourth part of these notes (p. 79), I asked for in¬ 
formation anent Naucorinus.'" This has been kindly furnished 
to me by Mr. Prout, and my MS. notes are confirmed. 

I think Mr. Sherborn is wrong in including Naucorinus, 
Meuschen, as a valid generic term, as there is no diagnosis, no 
species, no singular form, and it is almost certainly a lapsus 
calami for Naucoris, Geoffroy, described sixteen years previously. 

The citation is Notonectce, Nepce, Naucorini, Cunices,'* and 
the species-names mentioned are glauca, linearis, cinerea, grandis, 
cimicoides, &c., of which the first belonged, at that date, to Noto- 
necta, the next two to Nepa, and the fourth to Naucoris. I do 
not think ''Naucorinus'" can even be cited as a synonym of 
Naucoris. 

(b) In the fourth part of these papers (p. 7), for “ 19th Band” 
of Herrich-Schaeffer, read “9th Band.” 

(c) In the ‘ Entomologist’ (1902, p. 316), I discussed the date 
of publication of the text of the “Hemiptera” in Duperrey’s 
‘ Voyage of the Coquille.’* At that time I had not seen Sher- 
born’s paper on this matter in the Annals & Mag. Nat. Hist. (7), 
vii. pp. 888-92 (1901). Sherborn cites the date, sec. Bibl. 
Fran?., as 1831, but this notice must surely have been taken 
from proof-sheets. 

For the 1838 date we have (1) Gu4rin himself, who complains 
inter alia that Boisduval has anticipated him (in 1835) by pub¬ 
lishing on the same subject, although knowing of Guerin’s 
proposed work; (2) the fact that only the plates, never the text, 
are quoted by Laporte (1832) or Burmeister (1834-6), two of the 
principal hemipterists of that date; and (3) Boisduval, in the 
* Voyage of the Astrolabe . . . Faune Entomologique, lere partie 
Lepidopteres ’ (1832), writes in an “ Avis ” inserted between the 
title-page and page 1 of the “ Avertissement”: that, while this 
first half-volume was being printed, several livraisons of plates 
of the entomological part of the ‘Coquille’ have been published. 

^ The tenth item under Boisduval, in Hagen*s * Bibliotheca,’ p. 64, 
should be erased, as it is entirely erroneous. 
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He regrets very much that Guerin has not yet (1832) published 
the text, so that he could have established certain synonymy 
more satisfactorily than is possible from figures, which, although 
very carefully made, leave something to be desired for such a 
purpose. I cannot see my way, therefore, to quoting an earlier 
date than 1838 for the Hemiptera of the * Coquille.’ 

(7) In my “Nomenclature of the Genera’’ (‘Entomologist,’ 
1903, p. 214), I included the new genera in Burmeister’s work 
cited here, under date of 1838, that being the date on the title- 
page, the date given by Hagen, and the date usually accepted by 
homopterists. 

Unfortunately this is another case of incorrect title-page, and 
I now set forth all I can trace in the matter, in the hope that 
further information may come to light. 

(a) The work was issued at irregular intervals, in parts, 
unpaged, undated, and with the genera unnumbered. I do not 
know if covers were issued, and, if so, whether these were 
dated. 

{b) The original title was “Genera Insectorum. Iconibus 
illustravit et descripsit Hermannus Burmeister .... volumen I, 
Ehynchota: Berolini . . . Burmeister et Stange, 1838,” the pre¬ 
face being dated October, 1837. 

(c) In 1846, after ten parts were issued, the title was altered 

to “ Genera quasdam Insectorum.” “ Berolini, sumtibus 

A. Burmeister, 1838-1846.” 

{d) As mentioned in (a), the parts are neither dated nor 
paged, nor are the genera numbered. There is, however, an 
“ Index generum descriptorum,” dated from Halle, July, 1846, 
in which the genera are numbered and arranged according to 
their supposed affinities, not according to date of publication. 

{e) The contents of each part are as follows (principally 
according to the ‘ Bericht der Entomologie ’) :— 

Heft 1,1837 : (?) Lystra (no. 20). [Ed. 2, 1840-6.1 

„ 2, 1838: Selenocephalus (no. 12), Gcdidia (no. 15), Eu- 
pelix (no. 6), Jassus (no. 14). 

,, 3, 1838: Ulopa (no. 3), Dorydkm (no. 5), Gephalehis 
(no. 4), Ledra (no. 9). 

„ 4, 1838 : Gypona (no. 16), Xerophlcea (no. 8). [Also 
Pkthirius and Pediadua.] 

„ 6, 1840: Paropia (no. 7). 

„ 6 or 7, 1841 : Typhlocyha (no. 13). 

„ 8, 1845 : Fidgora (no. 18). [With subgenus Pyrops, 
no. 19 in Index.] 

(/) The Lystra notes are referred to in Spinola’s Monograph 
of the FulgoridsB (1839), so that they are probably included in 
the first part. The ‘ Bericht der Entomologie ’ commences in 
Wiegmann’s Archiv for 1838, and it is there mentioned that 

2c2 
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pts. 2-4 have been issued, so that presumably pt.. 1 appeared 
between October and December Slat, 1837. I have not seen 
Wiegmann’s Archiv for 1837, and do not know if there are any 
entomological references there. In my copy of the “ Genera ” 
there is, besides the original, a second edition of the “ Ly»tra ” 
notes, in which Burmeister refers to Spinola’s monograph, and 
remodels his own notes and descriptions; these (including 
Phenax, which is in both) extending to 41 sides in the first 
edition, four in the second, owing to smaller print. There is no 
clue to the date of this, but it must be between 1840 and 1846. 

(g) The notes on Eurymela (no. 17) are referred to in Amyot 
and Serville’s ‘ Hdmiptores ’ (1843). They may therefore form 
part of the first part (1837 ?), but more probably 6th or 7th. 

{h) Typhlocyba is recorded in the ‘ Bericht ’ for 1841; it is 
in either the 6th or 7th part, the remainder of these parts being 
devoted to beetles. 

(i) Bythoscopm (no. 10) and Acocephalus (no. 11) are a 
puzzle. The notes on the former are referred to in Westwood’s 
‘ Introduction ’ (1839), so that these must apparently be referred 
to first part, but Acocephalus is referred to in Bythoscopus, and 
vice versa, in the “(lenera”; and also in Acocephalus, the 
Jassus notes (14) (1838) are mentioned ! So that either (1) 
Westwood was acquainted with Burmeister’s MS. notes, (2) Bur¬ 
meister referred to his own manuscripts, or (3) the ‘ Bericht ’ 
had imperfect copies to record from. I think the second is very 
likely to be the case. As I have an uncut copy, it may be 
useful to mention that the pages measure 140 by about 230 mill., 
the plates 164 by 243 mill. 

(8) With regard further to Guerin’s ‘ Iconographie du Eegne 
Animal, Insectes,’ dated on the title-page 1829-38, but mention¬ 
ing 1843 in the text as early as p. 362, Gu6rin himself, on p. 15 
(where the date 1838 is to be inferred as mentioned), states that 
many species have been published from his plates only, and that 
he considers a figure valid publication, an expression of opinion 
which few entomologists will share. 

With regard to these plates, 56, 58, and 59 are undated; 56 is 
1834 ; 67, 1836 ; with regard to the text it must be after 1848. 
Erich son, in 1848 (‘Bericht’ for 1846), states that it was scarcely 
published before 1846, and was not at Berlin before 1846 ; 1844 
or 1845 may fairly safely be taken as the date, and, as the firm 
of Bailliere is still in existence, it may be possible to trace 
original covers. The copy now before me contains an additional 
title-page, not present in the other copies I have seen. On the 
reverse side it states that the complete ‘ Iconographie ’ was pub¬ 
lished in forty-five livraisons, each with ten plates. There were 
three editions—1. 8vo, with black figures. 2. 8vo, with coloured 
figures. 3. 4to, with coloured figures. The text (8vo) was sold 
separately. 
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NOTES AND OBSEEVATIONS. 

Butterflies of France. —I shall be much obliged if any entomo¬ 
logists who have collected in the following departments of France, 
or can refer me to local collectors, or published local lists, will 
communicate with me:—Oise, Aisue, Ardennes, Meuse, Meurthe-et- 
Moselle (later than Cantener), Yonne, Nievre, Dordogne, Lot, Aveyron, 
Herault, and the Vosges districts generally. — H. Rowland-Brown ; 
Harrow Weald. 

The Rose Scale.— Mr. Theobald, in his very valuable ‘ Report on 
Economic Zoology,’ just published, states {p. 98) that he has not been 
able to detect this scale [Anlacasph roao) in the open in Kent, Surrey, 
or Sussex. I may as well record, therefore, that last year I found it 
out-of-doors on a rose-bush in my brother’s garden at Ewell, Surrey. 
On p. 64, Mr. Theobald gives an account of an interesting new aphid, 
Siphonopliora fragariella, Theob., attacking strawberries. The generic 
name i^iphoiwphn'a is a homonym, and apparently the proper name 
for the genus is Macnmpkum^ Passerini, 1860. The strawberry aphid 
will therefore be Macrosiphum frafiariellum ,—T. D. A. Cockerell. 

Hornet and Butterfly.— Mr. Lucas’s note (Entom. xxxviii. p. 282) 
reminds me of an incident. One morning in September, I think it 
was in 1893, while watching several specimens of Pyrameis at^lanta 
enjoying fallen fruit in the orchard, I was surprised to see a hornet 
suddenly pounce on one of the butterflies as the latter was sailing 
round, about four feet above the ground. In a few seconds the hornet 
had bitten off the beautiful wings of the butterfly, and was bearing 
away its helpless victim between its legs. Sic transit gloria mundi !— 
Alfred Sich ; Corney House, Chiswick, Middlesex, Nov. 8th, 1905. 

Phalonia badiana, Hb. — I have just been reading with much 
interest the remarks on the larval habits of this species by Mr. Baukes 
(ante, p. 276). That the larva leaves the seed-heads of Arctium lappa 
to pupate elsewhere is undoubtedly correct. I have bred a large 
number, and have always found that upon leaving the seed-heads they 
spin their cocoons amongst the rubbish in the pot. I do not now 
think that they even enter the stems or roots at any time, as I have 
carefully examined large numbers of stems in the winter where the 
larva occurred commonly in September, but always without any result. 
I am afraid that entomologists arc often “ like sheep ” in following 
statements without trying to verify them, by so doing they have in 
this instance most decidedly “ gone astray.*’ When I first began to 
collect the Tortrices, 1 used to search in vain for this larva in the stems 
of its food-plant until I mentioned the matter to Machin, and he 
remarked; “ You will never find them there, as they always spin up 
amongst the rubbish upon leaving the seed-heads, in which I have 
always found them.” The next season I was able to confirm his 
statement. With regard to Mr. Bankcs’s inability to find Mr. Maling’s 
note, quoted by Sorhagen, 1 think that I can throw a glimmer of light 
on the matter. In the * Entomologist,* vi. 283, Machin (in a list of 
insects reared in 1872) gives “ . 1 . badiana, bred from seed-heads of 
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Arctium lappa ” ; and on the same page there is a short list of captures 
by Maling, although he does not mention badiana^ yet, curiously 
enough, he records the very closely allied cnicana ! Is it not possible 
that Sorhagen may have got a little mixed with the two very 
similar names—Machin and Maling ?—A. Thurnall; Thornton Heath, 
November 2nd, 1905. 

Method of Oviposition by Cordulegaster annulatus. —During a 
visit to Cornwall in August of this year, I had the opportunity of 
observing very closely the mode of procedure of Cordulegaster annulatus^ 
Latr., during oviposition. The account given in Lucas’s ‘ British 
Dragonflies * reads thus : “The female does this apparently by dipping 
the tip of her abdomen in the water at random.” This is completely 
borne out by what I saw; but as 1 was able to watch the insect at very 
close quarters for some ten minutes, it seemed that a short account 
might be of interest. The locality was a spot on the cliffs going from 
St. Ives to Zennor, shortly after the basalt gives place to the granite. * 
A small stream running across the moorland towards the sea was 
connected with some small pools of comparatively still water. Whilst 
hunting for marsh plants by the side of one of these pools a large 
female Cordulegaster anmdatiLs came to rest upon the wing within a 
couple of feet of me where I knelt, and after remaining poised upon 
the wing for a few seconds, suddenly bent the posterior portion of her 
abdomen at right angles to the anterior portion, and commenced rising 
and falling on the wing. The end of the abdomen was thus repeatedly 
thrust into the soft mud at the edge of the pool, the insect rising 
between each thrust to a height of some six inches. About seventy to 
seventy-five thrusts were made per minute, and this was continued for 
nearly ten minutes in the same spot. The female was not accompanied 
by the male. In depositing its eggs while hovering on the wing, 
Cordulegaster annulatus^ Latr., agrees with Sytnpetrum striolatum^ Charp., 
S» jlaveolum, Linn., S, scoticam, Don., Libellula depressa, Linn., L. 
quadrimaeulata, Linn., and .Ischia juncea, Linn.; but of these, the 
first three are accompanied by the male insect. In apparently laying 
its eggs in the mud it agrees with Agrion mercuriale^ Charp.— Eric 
Drabble, D.Sc., F.L.S. ; Hartley Laboratories, The University, 
Liverpool. 

Prolonged Pupal Stage in Emmelesia unifasciata (Perizoma 
bipasoiata). —Some fifty larv83 of Emmelesia unifasciata, collected in 
the autumn of 1900, (pupated during the latter part of October and 
the first few days of November of that year. In August, 1901, ten 
moths emerged ; in 1902, eleven; in 1908, two only : in 1904, five; 
and in 1905, two: these last having thus passed five winters, and 
in point of time four years and nine months in pupa. No attempt 
was made to artificially retard emergence, the pupes having been kept 
under as nearly natural conditions as may be practicable in confine¬ 
ment, the earthen pan containing them remaining out of doors during 
the whole period, exposed to the weather but sheltered from direct 
rain, and in a position where it would receive a fair amount of 
sunshine. It is, I believe, a well-known habit of this species to 
lie over as a pupa for more than one winter, but it appears to be 
pretty generally believed that the second or, perhaps, the third year is 
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the limit of its endurance. The above, however, shows that, under 
favourable conditions, i.^., protection from predatory enemies, &c., its 
vitality will enable it to withstand a much longer period and still 
produce perfect imagines.— Robebt Adkin ; Lewisham, November, 
1906. 

Early Hybernation of Vanessa urtio-®. —Seeing the record on 
the above subject (page 281) has induced the following note. Every 
autumn the ceiling of a certain staircase in this house is the resort of 
one, or more, hybernating V, urtic(B, but this season, at the hegmning 
of July, I noticed a specimen, in fine condition, had taken up its 
quarters upon a slanting part of the ceiling, wings erect, head down¬ 
wards, legs spread out, and antennas neatly folded back as usual. I 
see it is there to-day in exactly the same position, and is the only one 
taking advantage of the retreat. The question naturally arises—what 
is the cause of hybernation ? It cannot be a feeling of the approach 
of winter or lack of food in this case, as the temperature was far more 
summer-like after the insect had settled than it was before, and the 
situation is comparatively well lighted, so that the insect could not 
have mistaken dusky surrounding for the shortening days of autumn. 
I shall watch its motionless repose with interest, unless the broom 
dislodges it, for doubtless it has been noticed that this very necessary 
and useful instrument and hybernating insects are somewhat at 
variance.—G. B. Corbin ; Ringwood, November 14th, 1905. 

Partial Second Brood of Bpilosoma menthastri. — A female speci¬ 
men of S. menthastri, captured in Kensington in May last, deposited 
just over one hundred eggs. The larvas fed up rapidly, and, excepting 
a few that died when full grown, pupated. Twenty-one imagines 
emerged during the latter part of August and beginning of September, 
and there are now (November 20th) thirty apparently healthy pupae 
still remaining. The majority of the specimens reared favour the 
female parent in the amount and style of the black maculation, as well 
as in the ground colour, which is of the normal white. Some, how¬ 
ever, have the ground colour creamy; others have few black spots; 
and one example has only one spot about the centre of the fore wings, 
and two or three towards the outer margin.—E. G. Gentry & W. E. 
Phillips. 

Epiblema (Phlceodes) immundana, F. R. — With reference to Mr. 
A. Thurnall’s note {emtea^ p. 281} on this species, I cannot explain the 
apparent absence of the white-blotched form from among the first- 
brood specimens in his district; but my own experience by no means 
accords with his. For whereas, among large numbers of examples of 
the earlier brood, he has not seen any with the dorsal blotch “ nearly or 
quite pure white,*’ I find that, out of the twenty-one bred and captured 
representatives of this same brood from the Isle of Purbeck, that have 
remained with me, nine are of this form which his experience leads him 
to believe only occurs in the later generation. It is quite likely that 
everywhere a larger proportion of the second, than of the first, brood 
would have the dorsal blotch white, as the result of the well-known 
tendency (acting on an inherent tendency towards this style of marking) 
shown by species to produce paler imagines if their metamorphoses are 
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completed rapidly than if these are retarded. If, as seems probable, 
the eggs laid by the second-brood moths hatch about September 
(Sorhagou, Kleinschmet. d. M. Brandenburg, 112, definitely states 
that they do so in the “autumn’’), this period will be fully double 
as long in the case of the first, as in that of the second, generation. 
The form with the dorsal blotch white is the true immundanay F. R., 
while that in which it is dark is var. estreyerianay Gn. Although Mr. 
Meyrick, in H B, Brit. Lep. 498 (18^6), enters E, immundana as only 
single-brooded, as also did Heinemann in Kleinschmet. Deutsch. u. d. 
Schweiz, B. i, H. i, p. 168 (1863), the existence of a second brood in 
England, as well as on the Continent, has been long known, and is 
recorded in Wilkinson’s Brit. Tort. 82 (1869); Stainton’s Manual, ii. 
208 (1859); Morris’s Brit. Moths, 175 (1868); Entom. xiii. Ill (1880); 
Snellen’s Vlind. v. Nederland, Microlep. 385 (1882); Young Nat. v. 
206 (1884); Sorhagen’s Kleinschmet. d. M. Brandenburg, 112 (1886); 
Tutt’s Prac. Hints, ii. 42 (1902), etc. In this last work it is said to 
be only partially double-brooded, but it seems likely that, at any rate 
in many districts, it is completely and regularly so. Again, Meyrick 
gives the larvaB of the April-May imagines as feeding in July and 
August, whereas in this and various other localities, both English and 
Continental, the larvee that produce the April-May moths hatch out 
m the autumn (teate Sorhagen, /. c.), live inside the birch and alder 
catkins, and can be collected, about full-fed, in plenty therein during 
the end of February and March. The larvae that produce the later 
brood feed on the leaves of these trees in June and July, and the 
moths emerge about August. — Eustace R. Bankes ; Norden, Corfe 
Castle, Nov. 10th, 1905. 

New Work on British Butterflies, —We have received Part i. of 
< A Natural History of the British Butterflies,’ by J. W. Tutt, F.E.8. 
Pages 1-4 are occupied by general observations on butterflies and part 
of a chapter dealing with egg-laying. These items appear to be an instal¬ 
ment of the Introduction. The familiar Hesperiidaa are in future to be 
known as Urbicolides, and the author’s reasons for this change will 
be found in the following passage, extracted from his remarks on the 
superfamily:—“ .... in 1768, Linne separated (Syst. Nat., x,, 
482) the smaller butterflies—hairstreaks, blues, coppers and skippers— 
under the title PUhdi, and further subdivided (c/>. ciLy pp. 482, 484) 
them into the liurales and Urhicola, the latter being, even at this time, 
absolutely restricted to the ‘skippers.* Pallas, in 1771, Fabrioius, in 
1775, 1781, and 1787, and Esper in 1776, maintained the Linnean 
name. In 1780 Goeze called them the Urbicola, and in 1781 Barbut, 
using Urbicola in a truly modern generic sense, fixed the type of the 
genus as commay Linn., No. 256, whilst in 1788 Borkhausen sub¬ 
divided the Linnean liurales into the Subcaudati (hairstreaks), ButUi 
(coppers), and Polyophthalmi (blues), keeping, however, the Linnean 
name Vrbicolce for the skippers; whilst, more important than all, 
Fabricius himself, in renaming the group (Ent. Syst., iii., 258) in 
1798, Hesperiay retained the Linnean sub-divisions calling the blues, &c., 
the Hespeida-liuralesy and the skippers the Hesperia-Uiiicola, So far, 
therefore, as Linnd’s group names— Papilioy NympfialiSyPleheiuSy Huralis, 
UrbicolUy &c.—have any classificatory and nomenclatorial value, it is 
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clear that the ‘skippers ’ must be called the Urbicolides, and its typical 
genus, of which Barbut named comma, Linn., No. 256, the type, 
Urbicola, ' Possibly this action on the part of the author may be 
perfectly legitimate, but we fear that its acceptance as a new starting- 
point will still further delay the establishment of anything durable in 
the way of classification, or, at all events, the nomenclature thereof. 
As such matters are, however, still open to discussion, we will dismiss 
them from the present notice and turn to the less debatable contents 
of the initial part of this new text-book. Acquaintance with the 
author’s other volumes on British Lepidoptera had prepared us for 
masterly and exhaustive treatment of the Butterflies, and we certainly 
are not disappointed. First of all, the superfamily is dealt with as a 
whole, and including remarks on the general biological structure of 
the Urbicolids (pp. 81-90). Then follows a consideration of the sub¬ 
family Thymelicinae, tribe Thymelicidi (pp. 91, 92), with an account 
of Adopaa lineola ([)p. 98, 104). It is presumed that the pages 5 to 80 
yet to come will be occupied by further introductory matter, but there 
is no mention of this. The book will be found exceedingly useful 
to everyone interested in our butterflies, but to the student in the 
higher branches of entomology it will be indispensable. There is 
a well-executed plate of Urbicolid ova, reproduced from photographs 
taken direct from the eggs. 


CAPTURES AND FIELD REPORTS. 

Late Flight of Dragonflies. —Mr. C. W. Dale forwards the 
following records: .Eschna mixta, October 17th, 1807; Abl, cyanea, 
November 8rd, 1834; Sympetrum scoticum, October 22nd, 1816; 

striolatum, October 8rd, 1863. On November 12th last I saw a 
dragonfly on the wing at the Black Pond, near Oxshott, which must 
have been S, striolatum, and I iiave seen the species as late as 
November 14th. At the same time I saw scoticum on November 2nd, 
in 1902.—W. J. Lucas. 

Campodea staphylinus. —This insect was taken at Weymouth and 
Portland in May, 1898, by Mr. O. Worth.—C. W. Dale ; Glanvilles 
Wootton. 

Deilephila LivoRNicA BRED FROM THE Egg. —On Juue 6th of last 
year my good friend Dr. Crailan, of Bournemouth, sent me four ova of 
D, livornica, from a batch laid by a moth captured in that town. One 
of these unfortunately hatched out during transmission. The next 
day the three remaining ova hatched. I fed the larv» on vine-leaves, 
till in due time they pupated. I am sorry now that I did not force 
them, as two dried up. However, I was rewarded with one fine insect, 
which emerged in the first week of September.— Joseph Anderson; 
Chichester. 

Luoanus obrvus at Chichester. — The stag-beetle (L, cef’vus) was 
by no means uncommon here during the past summer. Joseph 
Anderson. 
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SiREx GiGAs AT Chichestbr. — This handsome “giant** saw-fly 
made its appearance here during the past season. Single specimens 
may be met with nearly every summer, but many years have passed 
since Sirex jtivencus has been seen.— Joseph Anderson. 

Xylina semibrunnea in Keigate. —While working ivy-bloom in 
Eeigate, on November 14th, I took a fine specimen of X, semihmnnea 
on an exposed head from which all the bloom had fallen, leaving only 
the-hard seed-heads. I am told by a Lewes collector that he finds the 
ivy-bloom most attractive when it is falling. Is this the experience 
of other collectors ?—A. J. Wightman ; 28, Station Road, Redhill. 

Lepidoptera at Light in Reigate in 1905.—I have this year taken 
the following insects at light here, which I did not take in 1904:— 
Drepana hinaria^ Ptilophora plumigera, Dernaa coryli^ Litperina cespitis, 
Miana fasciuncula ; while several insects, abundant in 1904, did not 
turn up at all, viz., Oirrhoedia xerampclinaf Flusia chrysitis, Hydrcecia 
micacea, Pachnobia rubricosa. —A. J. Wightman ; 28, Station Road, 
Redhill. 

Sphinx convolvuli in South-west London. — I beg to report the 
capture of a specimen of 6*. convolvuli at light, on Wimbledon Common, 
on October loth, 1905.— Claud E. L. Ellis; 17, Telegraph Street, 
London, E.C. 

Odonata in Herts, 1905.—A gravel-pit and several ponds were 
searched near the village of Shenley. On June 13th, Ayrion puella^ 
Pnallayina cyathigerum, and Ischnura eiegans were on the wing in great 
abundance, and tliree Pyrrhosoma uymphula (all males) were captured. 
On June 14th some specimens of Libellula depressa were captured, and 
also one P. nymphula female, flying along a hedge. On June 14th two 
Erytkromma naias (males) were taken, at one of the ponds where E, 
cyathigerum and 7. eiegans were abundant. On June 15th an E, naias 
female was captured, and another female on June 16th. On July 15th 
two more E. miias (males) were captured, and two females were seen. 
In August and September Sympetrum striolatum, Mschna grandis, and 
AS, cyanea were abundant. On August 22nd a species of Lestes turned 
up in the gravel-pit. It seemed to be L. dryas, but the specimen has 
not been satisfactorily identified so far, — E. R. Speyer; Shenley, 
Herts. 

A New Forest Holiday. — As I alighted at Lyndhurst Road 
Station one afternoon towards the end of last June, 1 could not help 
contrasting the weather with that which I had experienced on my 
arrival at the same spot on a day in late July, 1908. Then, great 
clouds of fine rain were sweeping continually across the country, and 
the forest was a mass of bog and swamp; now, the temperature was 
nearly eighty degrees in the shade, and the forest was indeed the 
Mecca of the entomological wanderer. On my former visit, the rain¬ 
fall almost created a record for July and August; this time, day fol¬ 
lowed day of brilliant sunshine, making the collecting of insects, if at 
times a somewhat warm occupation, yet always a most delightful one. 
Very soon after my arrival I was, on Lyndhurst Common, to be 
greeted at once by a conspicuous Nemeophila russula. The males were 
about in some numbers, though I saw but a single female. As dusk 
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fell, Agrotis porphyrea was common and Hepialus hectus abundant. On 
my first morning, June 28th, I walked through the woods towards 
Stubby Oopse to see what butterflies were about. Argynnis selene was 
numerous m places, and I caught sight of the first specimen of those 
future swarms of A. paphia which were soon to enliven the ridings. 
Limenitis sibylla^ most graceful of insects, was just appearing in the 
freshness which it so quickly loses, and on the heaths were early 
arrivals of Lycana agon. In the pine-woods one could not walk far 
without disturbing Macaria liturata^ and more seldom Thera variata 
and Ellopia prompiaria (fasciaria), while Bitpalm jnniaria fluttered 
from every pine-tree. Elsewhere in the forest, on the first day’s excur¬ 
sion, we took specimens of (Jnopkria rubricalUs^ Epiune advetuiriaf 
Fhorodesma bajidaria^ and a number of Calligenia ininiata. Returning 
by the heath, Aspiiates strigillaria and Panagra petraria were knocked 
out. Later on, the heaths yielded several good insects. Notably 
ihwphos obscuratUf which was first beaten out—or, perhaps, consider¬ 
ing its subterranean hiding-place, it would be more exact to say, 
“scraped out”—on July 4th. In a few days the moth was very 
common here and there about the heath, and in half an hour’s 
scraping in a favourite spot, I more than once counted from fifty to 
sixty specimens flying up. The males were ten times as numerous as 
the females. Paler forms were infrequent, but on the whole they varied 
from black to a fairly light grey. Another geometer, of which I took 
a few on the heath during the second week of July, was Fachycnemia 
hippocastanaria ; and several chases of that most agile of day-flying 
NoctusB, Heliothis dipsacea, resulted in the capture of a single speci¬ 
men. Other geometers, met with at odd times in excursions through 
the forest, included Angerona priinaria, lodis iactearia^ Hyria aurorariay 
Macaria notata, Cleora giabruHa, C. lichenaria^ Kurymene dolobraria^ 
and Acidalia imitaria, Denny Bog is generally a productive hunting- 
ground. It is not, however, the pleasantest of spots for dusking. 
Even in the dryest summer there is a somewhat odorous dampness 
rising at sunset. In 1903 it was utterly impenetrable, but this year 
I took, amongst others, at dusk, Ephyra orbicuiaria, Eucosmia undudata 
(common), Cleora glabraria^ and Lithosia meaomella. Most of the 
evenings were too still and dewy to make sugar very productive. 
However, Aplecta nebulosa was always abundant, and I was in time to 
secure a short series of Moma orion, as well as Thyatira batis, T. derasa, 
Acronycta ligustH^ Cymatoplwra or, C\ duplaris, and Agrotis herbida. An 
unusual visitor to sugar was a female Psiiura momicha, and I was sur¬ 
prised one evening by Cossus iig7iiperda fluttering at the bottom of a 
sugar-patch. 

On July 14th we made an excursion to Swanage, to renew 
acquaintance with Hesperia actaon. It was in fine condition, and 
abundant in places, though I found the species in a spot more inland 
than when I visited the locality last. They are accompanied by 
Hesperia Imea, from which they are easily distinguished on the wing 
after a little practice. Melanargia galatea was also about, and a fritil- 
lary, probably Argynnis aglaia. This inland migration, if such it be, 
is to bo^regretted, for so, the skipper will run a much greater risk of 
extermination than when its breeding-ground is the difficult slope of 
the cliff. What hosts of common butterflies were enjoying that 
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wonderful weather! Amongst innumerable Rpinephele ianira^ I had 
the good fortune to see, and capture, in Denny Wood, a very fine male 
with a large symmetrical cream-coloured area in both upper and lower 
wings. On my visit in 1908 I took a quite white specimen of Cmno- 
nympha pampktlus^ similar to one I caught in Norfolk some twelve 
years ago. It seems possible, however, that these white varieties of 
0. parnphilus are merely faded. Valesina was first seen on July 8th. 
In all 1 counted eleven between then and the 20th, and many of them 
were unaccountably damaged. Vanessa polychLoros appeared on July 
17th, and Lymna aryiolus on the same date. Theda querms seemed 
quite rare, and I did not see more than a dozen all the time. Limenitis 
Sibylla was abundant in many parts of the forest. I was anxious to 
net Apatura iris. Its larvae may be obtained here for a few pence, or 
they may be beaten from sallow; but these are unworthy methods of 
securing such a noble insect. It was not, however, till my last day’s 
collecting, on July 20th, that I got within reach of iris. Then, in a 
riding of Wood Fidley, I stalked one as it sat upon a frond of bracken, 
and with a lucky stroke bagged my first emperor, or, to be more 
correct, empress. I think the satisfaction of netting A. iiis must 
rather exceed that of the man who purchases the larva, even at a 
reduced price for taking a quantity. It was warm work, those July 
days in the forest ridings, when the Loudon thermometers stood in the 
eighties, and few things can equal the pleasure with which, having 
shaken off the swarm of pursuing flies, one attacks one’s tea (those 
New Forest teas I) after such a day spent in tramping the heaths and 
woods, and sprinting after elusive Lepidoptera. — S. L. Obford 
Young, M.B. 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society of London. —October 18th, 1905.—Dr. T. A. 
Chapman, M.D., F.Z.S., Vice-President, in the chair. — Mr. Charles 
William Bracken, B.A. (Lond.), of 18, Whiteford Load, Mannamead, 
Plymouth*; and Mr. William Hubert St. Quentin, of Scampton Hall, 
Rillington, York, were elected Fellows of the Society.—Mr. H. Row¬ 
land-Brown exhibited series of Erebias taken this year in the Pyrenees, 
including Erehia lefebrrei, with tlie vars. pyrenma, Obth., from Mont 
Canigou, E. Pyrenees, and var. intermedia, Obth., from Gavarnio. He 
also showed, for comparison, E, yiacialis var. nicholli from Campiglio, 
which at one time was supposed to be identical with lefebvrei, then con¬ 
sidered to be the Pyrenean form of E. nidas. With them were arranged 
specimens of E, gorgone and E, gorge from the Lac de Gaube, Cauierets, 
and from Gavarnie; and a short series of Lycmia orbitulus from the Central 
Alps, L. orbitulus var. oberthuri, Stgr., L, pyrenaica, and Epheretes from 
the Brenner and Cortina districts. It was remarked that there seemed to 
be a greater superficial affinity betweenj^yrenaica SLndpheretes (not reported 
from the Pryenees) than between pyrenaica and orbitulus ,— Mr. E. C. Bed- 
well, eight specimens of Apion Lmvigatum, Kirby, one of the rarest indi¬ 
genous Apions, found on August 81st, sheltering under plants of Echium 
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vulgare in the Lowestoft district. — Mr. S. Shelford showed a Ligssid 
bug the fore-limbs of which were remarkably well adapted for fossorial 
habits, and comparable with those of the mole-cricket; a Brenthid 
beetle with a deep channel running along the dorsal part of the pro¬ 
thorax and occupied by acari; and an Anthribid beetle with a cres¬ 
centic sulcus for the reception of acari on the prothorax. All the 
specimens were from British North Borneo.—Mr. C. J. Gahan, on 
behalf of Mr. G. 0. Waterhouse, exhibited a living example of Phane- 
roptera quadripunctata ^ which species had been found in some numbers 
in a vinery near Chester.—Mr. W. J. Kaye brought for exhibition a 
long variable series of Heliconius numata, from the Potara River, 
British Guiana, clearly proving that these very variable forms were 
only aberrations, and were not subspecies, at least in this locality. A 
pair of Heliconius silvana were also shown with two rare aberrations, 
showing the black area of the hind wing divided; and examples of 
HeliconiuH vetmtus, it being remarkable that although similar to 
numata it was nevertheless a distinct species.—Mr. A. H. Jones 
exhibited a collection of Lepidoptera made by him in Majorca during 
the first half of last June, and remarked upon the great scarcity of 
lepidopterous species in the island. Only thirteen kinds of butterflies 
were observed, and these without any indication of variation, with 
about six species of moths (all occurring in Britain), including Agrotis 
saxicia^ Acidalia ochrata^ and A, degeneraria, the latter, interesting in 
point of colour, being much redder. He also exhibited Melanargia 
lachesis var. canigulensis, from Le Vernet, showing on. the under side in 
the males a strong resemblance to M. galatea ; also Melitma aurinia 
var. iberica^ Obth. {desfontainii, Rbr.), from Montserrat, near Barcelona; 
and a melanic specimen of Erehia stggne, taken by Mr. R. S. Standen 
at St. Martin du Canigou, Le Vernet.—Mr. Frank P. Dodd communi¬ 
cated a paper “ On a Parasitic Lepidopteron from Queensland, Aus¬ 
tralia.”—Commander J. J. Walker read a paper by Mr. E. G. R. 
Meade-Waldo, “ On a Collection of Butterflies and Moths made in 
Morocco, 1901-2.” The species enumerated included a Ccenonympha 
new to science. But for so luxuriant a country as that visited it was 
remarkable how few butterflies and moths were observed. 

November Ist ,— Mr. F. Merrifield, President, in the chair.—Mr. J. W. 
H. Harrison, B.Sc. (Lond.). of The Avenue, Birtley, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. — The Rev. F. D. Morice exhibited (1) Panurgys 
moriceif Friese, a species of bee new to science, taken by him near 
Gibraltar, of which it was remarkable that whereas species of this 
genus are entirely black, in this species the male face entirely, and the 
female partly, was bright yellow, the legs partly yellow, and the abdo¬ 
men spotted down each side, very much as in Anthidiuni] and (2) the 
unique type-specimen of Heriades fasciatus^ Friese, a male of the Chelo- 
stoma group, taken by him at Jericho in 1899, in which, again, while 
all its congeners are practically unicolorous, the abdomen is brightly 
banded, not unlike that of a wasp. A discussion followed as to the 
reason of the peculiar coloration in the species under review, the 
exhibitor pointing out that the colour mimicry in this species could 
not be due to parasitism, both Panurgm and Heriades being industrious 
genera.—Mr. W. J. Lucas showed a male specimen of the earwig 
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Forjicula aiuiculmia, taken at Warwick in September last, with a 
drawing of the cerci (forceps), which were very abnormal, the broader 
basal part of the two appearing to be more or less fused together, 
while the legs of the forceps were jointed to the basal part. The case, 
he said, was interesting because in cockroaches, &c., the cerci are 
regularly jointed.—Mr. G. 0. Champion exhibited various interesting 
insects from Guatemala recently received from Sehor Kodriguez, in¬ 
cluding Heterostemm rodriguezi^ Oand., Pantodinm Jdugi^ Burm., 
Plusiotis adelaida, Hope, and a species of Orthoptera greatly resembling 
a dead withered leaf, possibly a new species of Mimetica, —Mr. Norman 
H. Joy showed two species of Coleoptera new to the British Islands : 
Lcemophilus monilis^ F., taken in the neighbourhood of Streatley, 
Berks; and Dacne fowleri, n. sp., from Bradfield, with specimens of 
X). humti'alis and D, rvfifrons, for comparison.—Mr. H. St. J. Donis- 
thorpe showed a specimen of a new Agathidixun discovered last year in 
Cumberland, and since taken by him in Durham ; and a series of Prio- 
nocyphon serricornis, with a drawing of the larva.—Dr. F. A. Dixey 
exhibited preparations of the scents of some African butterflies col¬ 
lected by him and Dr. Longstaff during the recent visit of the British 
Association, also specimens of the species investigated. A discussion 
on the presence and use of scents in various orders of insects followed, 
in which the President, Professor Poulton, Col. C. T. Bingham, and 
other Fellows joined.—Mr. P. I. Lathy, F.Z.S,, communicated “A 
Contribution towards the Knowledge of African Ehopalocera.”—Col, 
C. T. Bingliam contributed a paper entitled “ A New Species of the 
Hymenopterons Genus Megalyra, Westwood, by J. Chester Bradley, 
Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A.”—H. Rowland-Brown, M.A., Hon, Sec, 

South London Entomological and Natural History Society.— 
October 26th, 1905.—Mr. Hugh Main, B.Sc., President, in the chair. 
—Rev. E. Tarbat exhibited a specimen of Pseudoterpna pndnata 
(cytisaria) from Morthoe, in which the usual green colour was replaced 
by a rich yellowish brown; it was in bred condition.—Mr. Kaye, an 
extremely light form of Boarmia abietaria, bred from a Box Hill larva. 
It was noted that this species was generally much darker now than 
years ago in that locality, but none were as light as the specimen 
shown.—Mr. Step, a larva of the New Zealand “ vegetable caterpillar ** 
Hepialus virescens, and the fungus Cordicepn robertsii, which atttacked 
it.—Mr. West (Greenwich), the following Hemiptera: Drijmm sylvestxis 
var. ryei, uncommon, under dead leaves; D, pilicorxm, very local; 
and Berytus crassipes, rare, under stones; all from Box Hill.—The 
remainder of the meeting was devoted to an exhibition of lantern slides 
by the members, illustrating animals and plants in nature, protective 
resemblance in insects, curious abnormal growths, our British heaths, 
microscopic life, insect metamorphoses, and views taken during the 
field meetings. 

November 9th, 1905.—The President in the chair.—Mr. Stonell 
exhibited, (1) a selected series of Heliophobus hispidm to show the very 
small variation in British specimens; (2) a long series of Taniocampa 
gothica and its var. gothicina, extremely varied, some of the latter form 
having the “ gothica ** mark obsolete; (8) CaJliviorpha dominula, with 
yellow hind wings; (4) Mgeria [Sesia) tabaniformis, from the Gregson 
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collection; (5) extremely dark forms of Agrotis nigricans; and (6) a 
melanio Larentia multistngaria, —Mr. Moore, a collection of Orthoptera 
from South Africa.—Messrs. Harrison and Main, a short series of 
Acidalia aversata bred from a female taken at Bude. Six were reddish 
and banded like the parent, five were ordinary putty-coloured, four 
with no band, one with a very dark band.—Mr. R. Adkin, (1) 
specimens of Pararge egeria from Shaldon, September 21st, 1905, one 
of which was extremely dark, compared with others taken at the same 
time; (2) a series of Dryobota (Hadena) protea, reared from ova; 
he read notes on the breeding and habits of the larvae.—Mr. Main, 
pupa cases of Fyrameis atalanta and P. cardui, and also pupae of Pieris 
napi showing great variation in the number and intensity of the black 
markings.—Mr. Goulton, a box of insects he was presenting to the 
Society’s collections, including a series of Geometra vernaria, —Mr. 
Ray ward, a very fine series of bred Polyommatus hellargns from Reigate, 
and contributed notes.—Mr. Scourfield, F.R.M.S., then gave an 
address on “ Mendel’s Law of Heredity,” and exhibited specimens and 
diagrams in illustration of his remarks.—H y. J. Turner, Hon, Piep, 
Secretary, 

City of London Entomological Society. — October —The 

President in the chair.—Rev. C. R. N. Burrows, a series of C,pnnctaria 
bred from ova laid by Brentwood female. — Mr. J. A. Clark, G, 
obscurata taken at Folkestone during first week in August, of somewhat 
dark coloration for chalk district.—Mr. Heath, one L. albipuncta from 
Sandown, Isle of Wight, September 7th, 1905 ; a series of C. ferrugata 
bred from Eynsford female; and a series of L, deplona from Box Hill. 
—Mr. E. Harris, a beetle found under the bark of a log of Gold Coast 
mahogany, also larva) found in the same log; both unidentified.—Mr. 
Harrison, t\ davus from Cheshire and Isle of Lewis; those from the 
latter locality were paler generally, and had the white cilia much 
more accentuated than the Cheshire specimens. — Mr. Pickett, a long 
series of C, domhnda bred from Deallarvte, the brood producing seventy- 
four females and eighty-six males; also two examples of S. hyperanthus 
var. arete, Folkestone, July 15th, 1905 ; and a male S, ianira, in which 
the usual bright brown area on both the upper and lower wings was 
replaced by a creamy shade.—Mr. Kaye also exhibited ( 7 . dominula, — 
Mr. Prout, a short series of N, uenrica from the East Kent marshes, 
including four examples of the black var. hessii, which is not known 
to occur in the Norfolk Broads, where this species is plentiful.—Mr. 
Riches, C, porcellus bred from Eastbourne larvaa, and A, acen's from 
Hornsey, including a very dark specimen.—Mr. Shaw, 0, propugnata, 
second brood from Eynsford ova, which emerged on July 29th and 
80th, 1905.—Mr. Bacot stated that an escaped larva of E. cardamines 
that had spun up ” on a dark chair-leg in a corner of a room had 
produced a very dark pupa. 

October nth, —The President in the chair. — New member: Mr. 
Edelsten proposed, and Mr. Prout seconded, Mr. E. A. Bowles.—Mr. Bell, 
a series of H, actaon taken at Swanage on July 21st, when the insect 
was abundant. —Mr. Benton, two specimens of C, pamphilus, Purley, 
June, 1906, one with marginal band very deep and dark, and the other 
with ocellus on under side of one wing almost obsolete; also two 
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A, fiUfendul<By each with one under wing partially bleaehi^d, and an 
example of S. hyperanthm with one upper wing in a similar condition. 
—Eev. C. E. N. Burrows, seven pupaB of P. machaon reared from ova; of 
these, five, having pupated on carrot stems, were pale green, while the 
remaining two, one of which pupated on glass, and the other on muslin, 
were dark grey in colour: also three cocoons of C, furcula on three 
different woods, each closely resembling its base. The exhibitor pointed 
out that in the latter case the protective coloration was obviously 
produced mechanically.—Mr. Edelsten, a long series of 0. nmata bred 
from ova laid by a typical female taken in the Norfolk Broads; the 
specimens ranged from the type through var. comma-notata to var. 
perfuscata, with many fine intermediate forms; also iST. plecta^ from 
South Devon, with the usual pale costal streak suffused with the ground 
colour; and from Norfolk, with this streak very prominent. — Mr. 
Kaye, a fine series of C, elpenor bred from larvae taken near Basing¬ 
stoke Canal; although it is generally stated that this larva will not 
accept a change of food-plant, Mr. Kaye, having found the larvae on 
yellow balsam, had no difficulty in feeding them up on willow-herb.— 
Mr. Mera, A, sinuata from Cambridge. — Mr. Pickett, P. phloeas from 
Dover, August, 1906, with spots on hind wings elongated so that 
they coalesced with the marginal band; also B, perla from Torquay, 
Folkestone, and Southend, those from the latter locality having the 
orbicular and reniform very strongly marked.—Mr. Riches, G. sniaray- 
daria, bred, from Essex marshes, including a specimen with the two 
left wings much paler than the right-hand pair ; also M. fluctyata var. 
costovata from Hornsey.—Mr. Shaw, A. Incemea taken at valerian at 
Torquay on July 18th, and a larva of Cblnophila v-jiavum mounted for 
the microscope.—Mr. Harris stated that the beetle exhibited by him 
at the previous meeting was Cordylomera mturalis. —Mr. Kaye reported 
the capture of one X semihrunnea at ivy near Leatherhcad.—S. T. 
Bell, Hon, Sec, 


Duplicates and Desiderata. —We always desire that those of our 
readers, who wish to do so, should have full opportunity of making known 
their requirements through the medium of our “ Exchange pages. Of 
late years, however, it seems to have become usual to reserve the 
maijority of such notices for the last four months of the year. To find 
room for the large number of these lists, sometimes received, it has 
occasionally been necessary to curtail some of the more lengthy of 
them. May we venture to suggest that it would be a convenience all 
round if lists for the “ Exchange ” could, during the period mentioned 
at least, be condensed into about six lines each ? Please note that 
lists for the “ Exchange ” should be sent in on or before the 26th of 
each month, and should not at any time be crowded on a postcard. 
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